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Most experts are predicting there will be a man on the moon by 1970. But even if they’re off 
by several years, you can still be certain of this: Kerite cables that you install today will still be 
in peak condition a generation or longer after the lunar landing. Basis for that prediction: the 
incontestable record of past performance. There are miles of Kerite cable that have already 
served for 40, 50, 60 years and more. Kerite cables embody today's most advanced techniques 
of manufacture, research, and—above all—long term testing coordinated with actual service re¬ 
sults. But it's how they’ll perform tomorrow—and for how many tomorrows—that really matters. 
Kerite’s past performance is your best assurance of lowest cost per year for years to come. 
The Kerite Company—30 Church Street, New York 7, N. Y. 
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The Lincoln Laboratory of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
conducts research in selected areas of advanced electronics with 
emphasis on applications to national defense and space exploration. 
Radio Physics is a field of major interest. The program includes 
radio propagation studies leading to systems for satellite and deep- 
space communications, as well as investigations of the sun and 
the planets, utilizing new techniques of radar astronomy. All 
qualified applicants will receive consideration for employment without 
regard to race, creed, color or national origin. Lincoln Laboratory. 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Box 28. Lexington 73. Mass. 


Solid State Physics 
Information Processing 
Radio Physics and Astronomy 
Radar Design 
Control Systems 
Space Surveillance Techniques 
Re-entry Physics 

Space Comm unications _ 

A description of the Laboratory's 
work will be sent upon request. 
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ALFRED P. SLOAN, JR., ’95, was 
host to this year’s Sloan Fellows in 
the M.I.T. School of Industrial Man¬ 
agement on their recent New York 
visit. His new book, “My Years With 
General Motors,” is reviewed on 
page 24. 

Technology Review is published month¬ 
ly from November to July inclusive, on 
the 27th day of the month preceding the 
date of issue, by the Alumni Association 
of the Massachusetts Institute of Tech¬ 
nology. All correspondence regarding its 
editorial contents, subscriptions, adver¬ 
tising, and changes of address should be 
addressed to: 


Room 1-281, M.I.T., 

Cambridge, Mass. 02139 

The Review’s publisher and editor is 
Volta Torrey; business manager, R. T. 
Jope, ‘28; assistant to the editor, Ruth 
King; and class news editor, Roberta A. 
Clark. Editorial consultants are J. J. Row¬ 
lands. Francis E. Wylie, and John I. Mat- 
till. Members of its staff are Joyce Skinner 
and Maxine Kenny. 

Officers of the Alumni Association of M.I.T 
are: Robert H. Winters, '33, President; Don¬ 
ald P. Severance, ‘38, Executive Vice-presi¬ 
dent; F. Leroy Foster, ‘25, and Samuel A. 
Groves, ‘34, Vice-presidents; and Frederick 
G. Lehmann, ‘SI, Secretary. 

An annual subscription to Technology Re¬ 
view is $4 in the U.S., $4.50 in Canada and 
elsewhere, and a single copy, 60 cents. Three 
weeks must be allowed to effect a change of 
address, for which both the old and the new 
address of the subscriber should be given. 

Contents are copyrighted, 1964, by the 
Alumni Association of M.I.T. Requests to 
reprint material from The Review should 
be addressed to the editor, Room 1-281, 
M.I.T. 

The office of publication is 10 Ferry St., 
Concord, N. H., where The Review is printed 
by The Rumford Press. Second-class postage 
is paid at Concord, N.H. 

Postmaster: Please return undeliverable 
copies to The Rumford Press, 10 Ferry St., 
Concord, N.H. 
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Individuals Noteworthy 


At Lincoln Laboratory 

William H. Radford, ’32, became 
director of the M.I.T. Lincoln Lab¬ 
oratory on February 1, and Ben¬ 
jamin Lax, ’49, became associate 
director. 

Professor Radford succeeds Pro¬ 
fessor Carl F. J. Overhage, who 
asked to be relieved of the assign¬ 
ment to direct a long-range program 
for the functional design of future 
scientific and technical libraries. 
Professor Radford has been with 
Lincoln Laboratory since its estab¬ 
lishment in 1951 and was Professor 
Overhage’s associate director. 

Dr. Lax, the new Associate Direc¬ 
tor, is also director of the National 
Magnet Laboratory, and will con¬ 
tinue to devote a portion of his time 
to it. He, too, has been on the Lin¬ 
coln Laboratory staff since 1951 
and before assuming his new post 
was head of its Solid State Division. 

“Professor Radford and Dr. Lax 
have amply demonstrated during 
these years their high competence in 
research and in administration, and 
we may count ourselves fortunate in 
both of these appointments,” said 
President Julius A. Stratton, ’23. 

“Dr. Overhage’s administration at 
Lincoln was marked by a number of 
notable achievements, including suc¬ 
cessful completion of the work on 
the SAGE system of continental air 
defense; the establishment of the 
Mitre Corporation; and the reorien¬ 
tation of the technical program of 
the laboratory toward a new pattern 
of research and development in the 
fields of solid state, information 
processing, communications, control 
systems, radar, radio physics and as¬ 
tronomy, and space surveillance. 
Most recently the laboratory has 
been assigned key roles in the na¬ 
tional program for defense against 
ballistic missiles and in the field of 
space communications for defense 
purposes. 

“Professor Overhage leaves in 
Lincoln a laboratory of distinction 
and great value to the national se¬ 
curity. He departs with the grati¬ 
tude of M.I.T. and the departments 
of government which the laboratory 
has served well.” 



William H. Radford, ’32 

Professor Radford has worked 
with radio communications and elec¬ 
tronics throughout his career. A 
graduate of Drexel Institute of Tech¬ 
nology, he received his master’s de¬ 
gree in Electrical Engineering from 
M.I.T., and in 1957 an honorary 
doctorate from Drexel. He joined 
the M.I.T. staff as a research assist¬ 
ant in 1932, and has been professor 
of electrical communications since 
1952. He is chairman of the Elec¬ 
tronics Panel of the U. S. Air Force 
Scientific Advisory Board, consult¬ 
ant to the President’s Science Advi¬ 
sory Committee, and a member of 
other government advisory com¬ 
mittees. He is a Fellow of the In¬ 
stitute of Electrical and Electronics 
Engineers and the American Asso¬ 
ciation for the Advancement of Sci¬ 
ence. 

Dr. Lax was born in Hungary, 
educated at Cooper Union, and 
came to M.I.T. to serve with the 
Radiation Laboratory. He received 
his doctorate from the Institute in 
1949, and has since held important 
posts at Lincoln Laboratory. He is 
a Fellow of the American Physical 
Society and the American Academy 
of Arts and Sciences, and received 
the Physical Society’s Oliver E. 
Buckley prize in 1960 for his con¬ 
tributions to microwave and infra¬ 
red spectroscopy of semiconductors. 


Modern Languages Head 

William F. Bottiglia, Professor 
of Modern Languages and Human¬ 
ities, will succeed Professor William 
N. Locke as Head of the Depart- 



William F. Bottiglia 

ment of Modern Languages next 
July 1. Professor Locke, who has 
headed the Department since 1945, 
will devote his full time to the li¬ 
braries in the future. 

Professor Bottiglia received his 
A.B., A.M., and Ph.D. degrees 
from Princeton University and 
taught there from 1934 to 1942. 
After an interval in industry he re¬ 
turned to academic life at St. Law¬ 
rence University in 1948, and later 
headed the Department of Romance 
Languages at Ripon College before 
coming to M.I.T. in 1956. 

Professor Bottiglia is currently 
chairman of the Eighteenth Cen¬ 
tury French literature group of the 
Modern Language Association and 
a member of several other societies, 
including Phi Beta Kappa. He is 
the author of Voltaire’s Candide: 
Analysis of a Classic, and has three 
times been editor of the Reports of 
the Northeast Conference on the 
Teaching of Foreign Languages. 
From 1957 to 1961 he and Mrs. 
Bottiglia were Faculty residents of 
Bexley Hall. Two years ago he in¬ 
troduced as an experiment a two- 
semester subject in Dante in the 
original Italian for students with no 
previous knowledge of the lan¬ 
guage—an experiment that has 
aroused much interest. 

(Continued on page 6) 
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Donald F. Carpenter, ’22, Is Nominated 
For the Alumni Association’s Presidency 


F or election as the M.I.T. Alum¬ 
ni Association’s 71st President, 
the National Nominating Committee 
has proposed Donald F. Carpenter, 
’22. For the vice-presidency, it has 
nominated Philip H. Peters, ’37, and 
for membership on the Executive 
Committee it has named Francis M. 
Mead, ’29, and William S. Edgerly, 
’49. 

As the Association’s nominees for 
Alumni Term Membership on the 
M.I.T. Corporation, it has desig¬ 
nated Emilio G. Collado, ’31, Ivan 
A. Getting, ’33, and Samuel A. 
Groves, ’34. 

Mr. Carpenter retired as general 
manager of the Film Department of 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., in 
1963 after having served that firm 
and the Remington Arms Company, 
a Du Pont subsidiary, in numerous 
positions since 1922. He was vice- 
president of Remington Arms from 
1941 to 1948. He then was granted 
leave to be deputy to the Secretary 
of Defense on atomic energy mat¬ 
ters, and became chairman of the 
U.S. Munitions Board. 

When graduated from M.I.T., Mr. 
Carpenter was president of his 


Class, and he has since served on 
many Institute committees. He is now 
a life member of the M.I.T. Corpora¬ 
tion and on its Executive Committee. 

Mr. Collado, one of the three pro¬ 
posed for Alumni Term Membership 
on the Corporation, is vice-president 
for finance of Standard Oil Com¬ 
pany (New Jersey) and was former¬ 
ly executive director of the Interna¬ 
tional Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development. 

Mr. Getting is president and a 
member of the board of trustees of 
Aerospace Corporation, and was 
elected to complete the term of 
John J. Wilson, ’29, as an Alumni 
Term Member of the Corporation 
when the latter became secretary 
of the Corporation. 

Mr. Groves is president and a di¬ 
rector of United-Carr Fastener Cor¬ 
poration, and last year was elected 
to the vice-presidency of the Alumni 
Association. 

The 1964 ballot also will carry 
the names of nominees for election 
to the National Nominating Commit¬ 
tee from four districts. These will 
be: District 1, Hugh S. Ferguson, 
’23; District 2, R. Barry Graham, 


PHILIP H. PETERS, ’37, Vice- 
president of the John Hancock Mu¬ 
tual Life Insurance Co., was chair¬ 
man of the Second Century Fund 
Area Organization and has been a 
class agent, class president, educa¬ 
tional counselor, and member of the 
Association’s Executive Committee. 


FRANCIS M. MEAD, ’29, is as¬ 
sistant vice-president (marketing) of 
the New England Telephone and 
Telegraph Company, a U.S. Army 
Major (Ret.), and was a regional 
chairman of the Faculty Salary 
Committee, and Second Century 
Fund Special Gifts Co-Chairman. 


Donald F. Carpenter, ’22 

’39, Howard F. Russell, ’23, and 
Thomas E. Shepherd, ’22; District 
4, Maxwell C. Coutts, ’39, Charles 
F. Payne, ’33, and Andrew P. Kel¬ 
logg, ’24; and District 5, Bernard H. 
Nelson, ’35, and Clayton D. Grover, 
’ 22 . 


WILLIAM S. EDGERLY, ’49, is 
vice-president and treasurer of the 
Cabot Corporation, with which he 
has been associated since 1952. He 
is a former president of the M.I.T. 
Club of Boston, and also has served 
the Institute and his community in 
numerous other capacities. 
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Individuals Noteworthy 

(Continued from page 4) 


Professors Honored 

Institute Professor Francis O. 
Schmitt has received the T. Duckett 
Jones Award from the Helen Hay 
Whitney Foundation for outstanding 
research. . . . Dean Jerome B. Wies- 
ner was given a special Citation of 
Merit at the Engineers Joint Coun¬ 
cil’s conference on Engineering in 
National Affairs. . . . Professor 
Arthur C. Cope has been named 
a trustee of Battelle Memorial In¬ 
stitute. . . . Professor Theos J. 
Thompson has been reappointed to 
the Atomic Energy Commission’s 
Advisory Committee on Reactor 
Safeguards for a four-year term. 

Honors to Alumni 

Recipients of recent awards and 
similar distinctions have included: 

Harold W. Bibber, ’20, the Alum¬ 
ni Certificate for Devoted Services 
by the Union College Alumni Asso¬ 
ciation . . . Lieutenant Colonel 
Gilbert G. Lorenz, ’34, the Out¬ 
standing Performance Rating by the 
Department of the Army. 


The Gardner Lecturer 

William Littlewood, Vice-presi¬ 
dent of American Airlines since 
1937, will give this year’s Lester D. 
Gardner lecture on “The Early 
History of the Airlines,” in the 
Kresge Auditorium at 8:30 p.m. on 
April 30. Mr. Littlewood is a mem¬ 
ber of the Executive Committee of 
the Defense Science Board, Depart¬ 
ment of Defense; has been chair¬ 
man of the NACA and NASA Re¬ 
search Advisory Committee on Air¬ 
craft Operating Problems, and was 
president in 1959 of the Institute of 
the Aeronautical Sciences. 

The Sailors’ Salute 

Past and current generations of col¬ 
lege sailors, and yachtsmen of New 
England, were invited to join in “A 
Salute to Jack Wood!” at the New 
England Intercollegiate Sailing As¬ 
sociation’s annual dinner on Febru¬ 
ary 8 in Boston. 

Walter C. Wood, ’17, the M.I.T. 
Sailing Master since 1946 and the 
Master of Senior House from 1938 
to 1944, expects to retire next June, 
and this tribute to him was arranged 
by a committee of alumni from many 


New England schools under the co¬ 
chairmanship of William S. Widnall, 
’59, and Timothy M. Brown (Har¬ 
vard, ’54). 

(Continued on page S) 
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Science and IDA 



Washington is the decision making center of the free world. In that 
center, IDA functions as a scientific adviser to the Department of 
Defense. Our working environment is the gray area of those major 
national problems where too little is known and too much is at risk to 
hazard an intuitive decision. IDA provides responsible DOD decision¬ 
makers with the scientific/technical input required to eliminate or 
lessen the areas of uncertainty. 

Physical scientists . . . along with electronic and aeronautical engi¬ 
neers, mathematicians, operations researchers and representatives of 
many other disciplines . . . have put their minds to work at IDA. In 
a world in which the complexities and exigencies of our nation’s 
defense and loreign policy continue to increase and grow more critical, 
IDA’s programs must also continue to expand. In short, IDA finds itself 
in the position of requiring its own new input . . . from the nation’s 
scientific and engineering communities. 

We seek highly qualified physicists and other scientists and engi¬ 
neers for both short-term (two to three years) and permanent appoint¬ 
ments. Valuable attributes include those intangibles called ‘creativity’ 
and ‘originality’ along with an interest in applied problem solving- 
applied to many of the very crucial problems our nation is facing today 
and in the years ahead. A career at IDA can present a challenge of 
satisfying proportions and provide a reward of substance. Write us; vve 
may well have mutual interests. 

Institute for Defense Analyses, 1666 Connecticut Avenue, N.W., 
Washington 9, D. C. An equal opportunity employer. 
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MATERIALS RESEARCH - technology's new horizon 



IMPERVIUM, 

Anyone? 


The ultimate material was well-known 
to a generation of Buck Rogers’ buffs 
as far back as the early 1930’s. Called 
I mpervium, it was an intriguing metal 
with an apparently infinite tensile 
strength, and complete resistance to 
practically everything, including 
meteorites and disintegrator rays. 

In this new space age of ours, where 
fact overshadows fiction on every side, 
the ultimate material seems a little less 
awe-inspiring than it used to. Every 
day researchers are facing up to de¬ 
mands for new metals, plastics, and 
composites, many of which seem, ini¬ 
tially, as far from practical realization 
as I mpervium. 

To meet such demands, a completely 
new, advanced approach to materials 
technology has been developed. This 
approach has been described as 
“molecular engineering — the build¬ 
ing of materials to order, the design of 
materials with properties prescribed 
for the purpose at hand.” 

In his new creative role as a manipu¬ 
lator of fundamental, molecular build¬ 
ing blocks, the physical 
researcher is faced with a 
critical need for sensitive 
and flexible instrumenta¬ 
tion withwhich to monitor 
and evaluate his results. 


We are pleased that Instron Uni¬ 
versal Test Instruments are playing a 
significant role in meeting this need. 

As you read this, Instron testers in 
laboratories around the world are 
being used to investigate the effects of 
dislocation in single crystals, the rhe¬ 
ology of high polymers, the perform¬ 
ance of refractory metals and ceramics 
at high temperatures, the behavior of 
films in cryogenic environments, the 
characteristics of new composite ma¬ 
terials and material systems and many 
other areas vital to the development of 
new materials. One of these labora¬ 
tories may yet come up with I mper¬ 
vium. If they do, it will probably be 
evaluated on an Instron instrument. 

If you are concerned with the physical 
properties of materials, we have in¬ 
formation which will be of interest to 
you. Reprints of a number of techni¬ 
cal papers describing new or unusual 
techniques in the testing field are 
available upon request. If you will tell 
us your field of interest, we will be 


Individuals Noteworthy 

(Continued from page 6) 


Meteorological Honors 

The American Meteorological So¬ 
ciety, at its 44th annual meeting, 
gave its highest honor, the Carl- 
Gustaf Rossby Research Medal, to 
Professor Jule G. Charney of M.I.T., 
for his contributions to theoretical 
meteorology and related atmospheric 
sciences, and the Sverdrup Gold 
Medal to Professor Henry M. Stom- 
mel, for his work on ocean currents. 

Thomas F. Malone, ’46, received 
the Charles Franklin Brooks Award 
for services to the society; Francis W. 
Reichelderfer, a member of the Earth 
Sciences Visiting Committee at 
M.I.T., the Cleveland Abbe Award 
for distinguished service to atmos¬ 
pheric sciences; and Richard J. Reed, 
’49, the Meisinger Award for his 
study of synoptic meteorology and 
dynamical weather prediction. 

Philip D. Thompson, ’53, became 
president of the society, and Lester 
Machta, '48, was elected to its coun¬ 
cil, on which Morris Neihurger, ’41, 
also will serve now as the retiring 
president. 

Faculty Notes 

Provost Charles H. Townes of 
M.I.T. and Crawford H. Greene- 
walt, ’22, President of E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Company, are serv¬ 
ing on the Statutory Visiting Com¬ 
mittee of the National Bureau of 
Standards. .. . Professor Bernard T. 
Feld is one of the editors of a new 
quarterly entitled “Disarmament 
and Arms Control.” . . . Professor 
C. Stark Draper, ’26, will be the 
banquet speaker March 4 in Atlantic 
City at the American Meteorological 
Society’s conference on atmospheric 
problems of aerospace vehicles. 

(Continued on page 36) 
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Our gasoline isn’t 
good enough for 
some people... us 


We like to think that American Oil products are 
the best you can buy. And they are. We also like 
to think we can improve the quality of our prod¬ 
ucts without increasing the cost to the consumer. 
And we do. Consistently. 

A considerable amount of work is done in 
testing catalysts and searching for those which 
will help produce the types of gasoline our cus¬ 
tomers want at the price they can afford. 

One of the people engaged in the research and 
development of our manufacturing processes is 
John Mitchell, 24, a graduate Chemical Engineer 
from the University of Texas. 

The opportunities for bright young scientists 
like John Mitchell are virtually unlimited at 
American Oil. American Oil offers a wide range 
of new research opportunities for: Chemists— 
analytical, electrochemical, physical, and organic; 
Engineers—chemical, mechanical, and metallur¬ 
gical; Masters in Business Administration with 
an engineering (preferably chemical) or science 
background; Mathematicians; Physicists. 

For complete information about interesting 
careers in the Research and Development Depart¬ 
ment, write :J. H. Strange, American Oil Company, 
P. O. Box 431, Whiting, Indiana. 


IN ADDITION TO FAR-REACHING PROGRAMS INVOLVING FUELS, 
LUBRICANTS AND PETROCHEMICALS, AMERICAN OIL AND ITS 
AFFILIATE, AMOCO CHEMICALS, ARE ENGAGED IN SUCH DIVERSIFIED 
RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT PROJECTS AS: 

Organic Ions under electron impact • Radiation-induced reactions • 
Physiochemical nature of catalysts • Fuel cells • Novel separations 
by gas chromatography • Application of computers to complex technical 
problems • Synthesis and potential applications for aromatic acids • 
Combustion phenomena • Design and economics: new uses for present 
products, new products, new processes • Corrosion mechanisms • 
Development of new types of surface coatings. 

AMERICAN OIL COMPANY 













LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA • PHOENIX, ARIZONA 


All we need to know is your problem. Whether it requires a complete 
Mach trim system for aircraft or a depth-controller for submarines, 
Garrett-AiResearch can solve it. 

Using its extensive analysis and design capability, AiResearch produces 
complete systems for sensing and computing all parameters of vehicle control: 
supersonic engine inlet controls, asymmetry detection systems, course and 
depth keeping controls, hydropilots, automatic throttle controls, navigational 
computers, artificial rudder and elevator "feel” systems, hover controls, 
and air data computer systems, for example. 

These systems are highly modularized for simple maintenance. They 
incorporate self-test and comprehensive failure monitoring features for more and 
better information on integrity. AiResearch know-how in solid state electronics 
produces constantly smaller and lighter systems, yet we can go to 
electromechanical techniques if they solve your problem better. 

Please direct inquiries to AiResearch Los Angeles Division. 


AIRESEARCH MANUFACTURING DIVISIONS 


CONTROL PROBLEMS? 

AiResearch has the system... 


SYSTEMS AND COMPONENTS FOR: AIRCRAFT, MISSILE, SPACECRAFT, ELECTRONIC, NUCLEAR AND 


INDUSTRIAL APPLICATIONS 
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Russell Eddy: Will Power 

russell eddy, a Vice President in the New will is applied precisely as the maker intended. 
England Merchants’ Trust Department, car- "choosing his executor is one of the 

ries out the spirit as well as the letter of a most important decisions a man makes,” 

customer’s will. In the bank’s role as exec- Russ Eddy says. “And, since the fee is ap- 

utor, Russ is aided by our specialists in finan- proved by the court, it costs no more to get 
cial planning, administration, taxation and professional service.” You and your attorney 
investment analysis ... by his 25 years of are invited to meet Russ Eddy and talk 
trust experience . . . and by his continuing over the advantages of naming New England 

personal contact with the customer and his Merchants as your executor at our Trust 

family. Thus, he can see that the power of the Department, 135 Devonshire Street, Boston. 


NEW ENGLAND MERCHANTS 

Founded 1831 NATIONAL BANK Member F. D. I. C. 




WHERE THE MAN YOU 
TALK TO IS THE BANK 
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MELPAR’S 

ENGINEERING AND 
RESEARCH DIVISIONS 

have openings in the following fields: 

Applied Mathematics • Electronics 
• Chemistry • Biology • Physics 

Requirements include an advanced degree, 
and the desire to work in such areas as: 


APPLIED MATHEMATICS Information Theory, Propagation Studies, 
Communications Privacy, Mathematical Modeling, Stochastic Processes. 

ELECTRONICS Phonon Interaction, Pattern Recognition, Network Syn¬ 
thesis, Quantum Electronics, Random Noise Theory, Bionics, Speech Synthesis, 
Data Retrieval. 

CHEMISTRY Molecular Spectroscopy, Low Temperature Phenomena, Gas- 
Solid Reactions, Gas Phase Kinetics, Gas Chromatography, Mass Spectrometry. 

BIOLOGY Microbiology, Virology, Pharmacology, Biophysics, Tissue Culture. 

PHYSICS Flash Photolysis, High Vacuum Technology, Energy Conversion, 
Monocrystalline and Thin Film Microcircuitry, Quantum Tunneling Phenom¬ 
ena, Infrared Detectors and Optical Systems. 


MELPAR? inc 

A SUBSIDIARY OF THE WESTINGHOUSE AIR BRAKE COMPANY 

For further details, 
write in strictest confidence to: 

3380 ARLINGTON BOULEVARD 
FALLS CHURCH, VIRGINIA 

(a suburb of Washington, D. C.) 

John A. Haverfield, Manager 
Professional Placement 

on equal opportunity employer 
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Technology Review 


The Biomedical 
Communication Problem 


by Francis O. Schmitt 

Institute Professor, M.I.T. 

A quantum jump occurred in the last one-millionth 
part of the long history of adaptive genetic fumb- 
lings of evolutionary development when man appeared. 
His cerebral cortex is highly developed and he has the 
unique ability not only to know about nature and him¬ 
self but to know that he knows; not only to think but 
also to express his thoughts in spoken, graphic, and 
written symbols: language, including its most abstract 
form, mathematics. 

In the last ten-millionth part of the planet’s existence, 
man has evolved not any superior kind of kidney, liver, 
or muscle—he seems, in fact, to be regressing along 
such lines—but rather a new product of his ability to 
process information symbolically expressed, namely 
science. Having developed instruments to extend and 
amplify his natively endowed sensory equipment, he 
has proceeded to develop a theoretical fabric which per¬ 
mits him to discover and characterize objects and proc¬ 
esses which form no part of his common-sense, day-to- 
day life. 

Indeed, some of his most brilliant discoveries seem 
to fly in the face of experience of the type with which 
the natural brain has learned, through evolution, to 
deal. An example is the atomic intranuclear particles so 
exotic as to deserve the term “strange particles.” Is 
there no limit to what science can do? How will this 
information explosion affect society, which is another 
product of man’s attempt to adapt to his environment 
and to his fellow man? Having outgrown the industrial 
revolution with its wholesale revision of century-old 
value systems, man is now subjecting himself to a new 
revolution, that of science and technology. Even at its 
early dawning this revolution has produced an acute 
crisis—the communications crisis. 

The Information Explosion 

Man’s ability to accumulate, correlate, retrieve, and 
communicate scientific information has paced his prog¬ 
ress from the beginning of recorded history. But it also 
has led to his present plight. 


A neuroscientist sees “invisible colleges” as a 
means of meeting the information problem and 
gives a case history of one recently created 


THIS ARTICLE was drawn from Institute Professor 
Francis O. Schmitt's remarks at a symposium last fall 
on "Communications and Medical Research,” which 
was cosponsored by the University of Pennsylvania’s 
Schools of Medicine and of Communications. 


As the eminent British neurologist, Grey-Waiter, has 
noted: “During the last two generations the rate of ac¬ 
cumulation of knowledge has been so colossally accel¬ 
erated that not even the most noble and most tranquil 
brain can now store and consider even a thousandth 
part of it. Humanity is in a crucial state, compared with 
which the constitution of the dinosaur and the com¬ 
munity of the Tower of Babel were triumphantly suc¬ 
cessful.” 

Communication often fails between scientists in the 
same specialties as well as in different disciplines, be¬ 
tween scientists and mass media of communication 
(press, magazines, radio, TV), and between these me¬ 
dia and the public, including administrative and govern¬ 
mental officials. Members of Congress do not under¬ 
stand science or scientists, and vice versa—a dangerous 
entrance into an era of science and technology. 

Professionals still are documenting and debating this 
crisis in communications, but some facts are already 
clear. The number of people concerned in one way or 
another with science and technology surpasses by far 
the total in all of the past. The National Science 
Foundation reports there are 1,350,000 scientists and 
engineers in the physical and life sciences. With back¬ 
up personnel and families, the total might exceed 10 
million citizens connected with the enterprise. And the 
total number is not as impressive as the rate of its in¬ 
crease. 

A typical example of the severe dislocations that are 
now arising in the biomedical field is seen in the library. 
Some medical school libraries are preparing to move 
all but the last five years of volumes of journals to off- 
campus storage space. The number of technical jour¬ 
nals being published has reached the astronomical total 
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of 120,000. Indeed, we now have bibliographies of bib¬ 
liographies; the last issue of the World Bibliography of 
Bibliographies contains more than 100,000 separately 
collated volumes of bibliographies. And there are more 
than 500 specialized science-information services. Van- 
nevar Bush, ’16, chief of America’s wartime science and 
technology establishment, has sounded the grim warn¬ 
ing: “Science may become bogged down in its own 
products, inhibited like a colony of bacteria by its own 
exudations.” 

What steps can be taken to remedy the situation? 
As a biologist, I would like to suggest that we turn to 
nature for guidance, to the product of endless ages of 
nature’s genetic experiments which, in the evolutionary 
process, eventually led to the development of the most 
fantastically efficient and versatile instrument of mass 
processing of data known on this planet: the human 
brain and the central nervous system. 

The Cerebral Cortex 

The brain of a higher mammal, and particularly that 
of man, differs from that of a lower vertebrate in the 
development of the cortex, which, in man, covers the 
entire brain. Seventy per cent of all the 10 billion nerve 
cells in the human brain are located in this rather thin 
cortex. The cerebral cortex endows man with marvel¬ 
ous qualities: a vast memory store available for in¬ 
stant retrieval and, more importantly, the ability quickly 
to integrate, assess, evaluate, and judge incoming in¬ 
formation in the light of past experience, ignoring 
redundant, non-meaningful information, but taking 
quick and appropriate action when meaningful infor¬ 
mation presents itself. This judgmental ability, built in¬ 
to his neuronal and behavioral patterns, is used almost 
every moment of man’s waking life. 

Comparing society to the cortex with its 10 billion 
cells, fast readout, and superior analyzer-integrator sys¬ 
tems suggests several ways to us that may be fruitful 
in improving communications within society. 

First, if the human science and technological estab¬ 
lishment should evolve along lines like that of the brain, 
the number of “nonscientist” individuals concerned in 
one way or another with processing of scientific infor¬ 
mation would grow to many times the total number of 
laboratory scientists and science and industrial person¬ 
nel. For each single “executive type” unit performing 
clearly definable effector functions in the central ner¬ 
vous system, the cerebral cortex has a thousand neurons 
of the analyzer-integrator type. The most painstaking 
microscopic examination of the brain, made by diligent 
and devoted experts over many years, has revealed but 
a small fraction of the connections and circuitry of this 
cortical net. The sheer complexity of the cortex, and 
the fact that in the evolutionary process it proved de¬ 
sirable to increase enormously the number of cells in¬ 
volved in cerebral transactions, suggests a similar de¬ 
velopment in society’s communications personnel and 
facilities. 

Probably whole new categories of individuals, whose 
professional and financial status would be similar to 
that of the scientist, should appear. Perhaps this work 
would offer an excellent second career for retired scien¬ 
tists. The wealth of their experience could bring a valu¬ 
able solution to our gnawing problem. 


At the other end of the age scale, more and better 
scientific education is suggested. In addressing a cen¬ 
tennial symposium of Boston College on “The Conse¬ 
quences of the Knowledge Explosion,” Samuel Goud- 
smit said that the number of scientists is growing so 
rapidly that in a few generations everyone will be a 
scientist. It would have sounded ridiculous 2,000 years 
ago to have said, “Soon everyone will be a scribe.” Yet 
today almost all men read and write. Someday soon, 
when the science and technology revolution has become 
fully established, another R may be added to the tra¬ 
ditional three R’s —that of Research. 

The second implication of brain functioning is that 
transmission and processing of information must be 
vastly improved. Mechanization must be maximized; 
automation must inevitably come to pass. For example, 
if the scientist in writing his paper furnishes key descrip¬ 
tors, it will be possible for programmers to feed the new • 
material into a central computer in a way which will 
permit ready retrieval. Now, if all information discov¬ 
ered by scientists were of equal value, total computer 
mechanization would be the obvious solution of our 
problem. What is needed about any subject under in¬ 
vestigation, however, is not all of the information but 
the best information—as was recently pointed out by 
John R. Pierce of the Bell Telephone Laboratories. 

In using the analogy of society to the brain, we must 
remember a third aspect: the brain’s evaluative and 
integrative functions. Knowledge and understanding 
cannot be recorded on punch cards and retrieved satis¬ 
factorily by automation; evaluation by competent scien¬ 
tific reviewers is required. Responsible writers should 
provide independent analyses and judgment of scien¬ 
tific issues which, because of the paucity of news cov¬ 
erage and complexity of the scientific and technological 
material, the general public, legislators, and adminis¬ 
trators are unable to understand. 

Science and technology are coming to rank with poli¬ 
tics, economics, and foreign policy in shaping our lives. 
References to the problems of pesticides and other agri¬ 
cultural chemicals—some of which might have carcino¬ 
genic or other noxious effects—detergents, food addi¬ 
tives and drugs, fluoridation, mass immunizations, and 
effects of fallout, illustrate the range of subjects on 
which the general public, as the final authority in de¬ 
mocracies, must make decisions without adequate in¬ 
formational background. 

Interdisciplinary Groups 

The importance of a multidisciplinary approach to the 
investigation of problems of wide scope and significance 
is now widely recognized. The life sciences, for example, 
are being grouped in many leading universities in such 
a manner as to constitute giant centers of interdisci¬ 
plinary teaching and research. Here are the places 
which may train not only scientific investigators and 
teachers but also the new kinds of scientists whose task 
will be assimilation of new research and communica¬ 
tion of its content and import to other scientists, to 
government and industry, and to the general public. 
Again we should remember the retired professor as a 
valuable potential in these developments. 

A type of center which may prove of prime signifi¬ 
cance in information transfer and retrieval is the so- 
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called “Invisible College.” It consists of a limited group 
of extremely competent scientists working in fast-mov¬ 
ing fields, keeping one another informed of most recent 
results by telephone, grapevine, visits, and small, closed 
symposia. This may well prove a natural and spontane¬ 
ous answer to the problems of quick analysis, integra¬ 
tion, and capitalization of scientific originality. 

Aspects of molecular biology, such as molecular ge¬ 
netics and molecular immunology, have had their invisi¬ 
ble colleges, and I would like now to cite as a prime 
example the invisible college being developed by the 
fusion of molecular and systems-type neuroscientists. Its 
case history may be enlightening. 

Modern Neuroscience 

In view of developments of the last 25 years, it is clear 
that the ultimate problem for science is not that of 
atomic energy, secrets of outer space, or even health 
and disease, but rather of the equipment which gener¬ 
ates science by which all such other discoveries are 
made and evaluated, namely the mind itself. Brain and 
mind are the greatest triumph of mass-data storage, 
processing, and retrieval known. 

Despite the information explosion in recent years in 
the behavioral and social sciences as well as in neuro¬ 
physiology and related neurosciences concerning nor¬ 
mal and abnormal brain function, our understanding of 
the actual mechanisms of memory, learning, and cogni¬ 
tion is pathetically primitive. It is comparable, perhaps, 
with Nineteenth Century physics before the advent of 
knowledge about subatomic particles, high-energy ra¬ 
diation, relativity, and quantum theory. Is it possible 
that, in addition to the electric action waves coursing 
through unfathomably complex neuronal nets, other al¬ 
together unknown processes may be occurring to pro¬ 
duce a new and “strange system”? Can the human mind 
develop concepts and tools capable of discovering the 
mechanism of its own functioning? This question is be¬ 
ginning to interest not only pioneering neuroscientists 
but theoretical physicists and chemists as well. 

The great success story of modern life science is the 
proof that our heredity, the genetic memory of the spe¬ 
cies, is conveyed in a molecular code in the nucleic acid 
macromolecular polymer, DNA. This process is not di¬ 
rectly visualizable as part of everyday experience; the 
large numbers of code combinations involved, like those 
of astrophysics and the national debt, have reality only 
in mathematics, not in experience. Yet the polymeric 
molecular code hypothesis has shattered the seemingly 
impregnable mystery of human heredity. 

Would it not now be profitable to inquire whether our 
personal memory and other components of cognitive 
function may also be coded in and upon the cells and 
networks of the brain, and whether mental function may 
involve storage, through experiential processes, of ac¬ 
quired information through selected codes, and their 
processing and retrieval in conscious and unconscious 
processes whose nature remains totally unknown? In 
short, are we not ready as molecular scientists to pass 
from molecular genetics and molecular immunology to 
molecular neurology? 

The matter is, of course, not that simple. Reactions 
coded either by small molecules elaborated at synaptic 
junctions or by macromolecules may be the basis of 


long-term memory and of the componentry of the men¬ 
tal computer, but cognitive, mindlike processes are typ¬ 
ically systems phenomena. They are the province of 
neuro-anatomists, neurophysiologists, psychologists, and 
psychiatrists. Each of these disciplines is forbiddingly 
complex, requiring a lifetime of diligent work to mas¬ 
ter. Little wonder, then, that the individual neurosci¬ 
ences seem myopic, with little tendency to interact 
closely with the other neurosciences! If this rather paro¬ 
chial, highly specialized tendency could be overcome by 
arranging a close interaction between representatives of 
all the neurosciences together with creative thinkers 
from other sciences and technologies, perhaps the prob¬ 
lem of the mind would yield to a determined and com¬ 
bined onslaught. 

The Brain As Model 

To implement such an attack, an invisible college called 
the Neurosciences Research Program (NRP) has been 
activated and made “visible” in Boston. Some 30 sci¬ 
entists representing 15 disciplines and 25 universities 
and research institutions here and abroad have banded 
together to share a common goal: to bring the knowl¬ 
edge and the insights of their special fields to bear on 
the multifaceted problem of human brain function. As 
a result, the new group resembles the highly developed 
human brain: 

It applies many different kinds of knowledge to the 
problem it has set itself—in this case, appropriately, 
discovering where and how the brain codes, stores, and 
reads out what it learns. 

The Neurosciences Research Program next resem¬ 
bles the brain in that it gathers data widely and rapidly. 
The Associates obtain evaluated information quickly 
from various areas of the fast-moving field of brain re¬ 
search. This is facilitated by visits and reports spon¬ 
sored by the program and by frequent telephone calls. 
Their data-retrieval efforts—individual, “invisible col¬ 
lege,” and institutional—are augmented by the pro¬ 
gram’s own professional science information staff and 
by special symposia on hot subjects—symposia called 
Work Sessions. 

A Work Session is a two-day meeting on a subject 
identified as significant for the ncurosciences, chaired 
and organized by an Associate of the program, and 
participated in by world leaders of research in the area 
of interest. The proceedings are summarized and eval¬ 
uated, and the consensus, if one is achieved, is spelled 
out. 

The NRP, like a brain, interprets and evaluates the 
retrieved data, by having each Associate periodically 
brief the others on advances in his field. At regular 
Stated Meetings, Associates instruct one another 
through tutorial lectures and communicate research re¬ 
sults from their laboratories and elsewhere. 

Possibly the most valuable product of the program’s 
activities is originating new researches generated by dis¬ 
cussions at the Center and carried out at the laboratories 
of the Associates’ home institutions, for, again like a 
brain, which directs work done at a distance, by periph¬ 
eral effectors, the NRP leaves the doing of the actual ex¬ 
periments to other organs, namely the Associates home 
institutions. 

(Concluded on page 40) 
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An Embryonic Computing Utility 


The MAC system now being developed at M.I.T. 
suggests how machine help may be distributed 


J C. R. Licklider of the Advanced Research Proj- 
• ects Agency of the Department of Defense has 
pointed out that making use of a modern computer’s 
services is comparable to harnessing nuclear energy. 
Such a machine’s help often can be provided most 
economically in greater amounts and at faster rates 
than people require it. The Department of Defense, 
therefore, is supporting efforts to find ways to make a 
big computer’s services attainable in suitable amounts 
whenever and wherever those services can be most 
helpful. 

A big, fast digital computer can hold more than a 
hundred million numbers and carry out more than a 
million instructions per second. A single machine con¬ 
sequently is often capable of serving a good many dif¬ 
ferent people simultaneously. This can be done by 
means of a Compatible Time-Sharing System that was 
developed in the M.I.T. Computation Center. 

From 40 desks now, M.I.T.’s professors, students, 
and researchers can dial an IBM 7094 for help, and 
get it quickly. They can put all sorts of data into the 
machine, retrieve it later when they need it, and order 
the machine to perform tedious tasks for them at any 
hour of the day or night. Different users can converse 
with the machine in different languages, and utilize its 
help in different ways. A first step has been taken, in 



Professor Fano and Associate Professor Marvin L. Minsky 
examining a graphical display produced by the PDP-1. 


other words, toward making the use of a big modern 
computer almost as convenient as telephoning to con¬ 
sult a friend. 

This embryonic computing utility is still growing. Its 
operators hope further to increase its usefulness by 
both making its services still more widely available and 
by making the machine more truly responsive to hu¬ 
man needs. Their goal is Machine-Aided Cognition. 
Their principal tool is a Multiple-Access Computer. 
Hence their project is called MAC. 

Its Director, Professor Robert M. Fano, ’41, believes 
that computing service ultimately can be made as read¬ 
ily and widely obtainable as electrical energy is now. 
He expects smoother ways of coupling the imagina¬ 
tion, insight, and judgment of a human being with the 
tremendous capabilities of a computer to be developed. 
These, he thinks, will lead to much more use of com¬ 
puters in the future and accelerate progress in a wide 
spectrum of human activities. But, he emphasizes, many 
obstacles remain to be surmounted, and he hopes the 
nature of these difficulties will be clarified by study 
of the operation of the MAC system. 

A New Computing Hub 

Project MAC was officially launched last summer when 
the Office of Naval Research awarded a $2,220,000 
contract to M.I.T. on behalf of the Advanced Research 
Projects Agency. Professor Fano’s Associate Director is 
Oliver G. Selfridge, ’45, and his Assistant Director for 
Administration is Richard G. Mills, ’54. MAC’S staff of 
80 persons now includes many of the Institute’s fore¬ 
most authorities on computers, on languages used in 
dialogues with them, and on future potentialities of such 
machines. These people and an impressive array of 
equipment now occupy the top two floors of the new 
Beta Building in Technology Square. 

A specially modified IBM 7094 installed there last 
fall can be operated from Teletype machines else¬ 
where, the same way that a similar computer in the 
M.I.T. Computation Center in the Compton Building 
has been used for many months. (The drawing at the 
right shows the location of 40 such Teletypes and the 
two 7094’s to which they can be connected by dialing 
through the Institute’s telephone system.) In addition 
to the 40 Teletypes now in use, 16 IBM electric type¬ 
writers soon will be connected similarly to the MAC 
system. Later this year, too, this system will be connect¬ 
ed to the American Telephone and Telegraph’s TWX 
and Western Union’s Telex systems and become oper¬ 
able from any terminal of those networks. 

(Concluded on page 42) 
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Trend Of Affairs 




In the M.I.T. Libraries 

To cope with the unprecedented expansion of scientific 
and technical literature and the rising demands on the 
M.I.T. Libraries, President Julius A. Stratton, ’23, has 
announced that: 

► Professor Carl F. J. Overhage, Director of Lincoln 
Laboratory for the last seven years, has given up that 
position to initiate and direct a long-range study of the 
problems confronting libraries, and 

► Professor William N. Locke, who has headed the 
Department of Modern Languages since 1945, will give 
up that position on July 1 to devote all of his time to 
the management and development of M.I.T. libraries. 

Professor Overhage will undertake to establish the 
bases on which the technical library of the future 
may be modeled. He will consider application of the 
principles and methods of information processing to li¬ 
brary operation. He hopes to bring together, at an early 
stage of the project, an outstanding group of scholars 
to study the problems for several months and define the 
scope and goals of subsequent research. The ultimate 
objective will be the functional design of a library of 
science and engineering to be put into operation at 
M.I.T. between 1970 and 1975. 

“This is clearly a challenging problem,” President 
Stratton said, “and I believe that M.I.T. can provide 
an especially favorable environment for the develop¬ 
ment of new concepts of the nature and function of 
technical libraries, and for experimentation with new 
forms of library services.” 

An alumnus of the California Institute of Technol¬ 
ogy, Professor Overhage was a group leader in the 
M.I.T. Radiation Laboratory during World War II, and 
was associated later with the Eastman Kodak Company. 
He is a Fellow of both the American Physical Society and 
the American Academy of Arts and Sciences. 

Professor Locke became director of the M.I.T. Li¬ 
braries in 1956. Since then the number of library users 
has increased nearly 10 per cent a year and the stall 
has been nearly doubled. He will be concerned not only 
with library operations but also with plans and policies 
to resolve the difficult problems created both by the 
increasing use and the rising volume of scientific and 
technical literature. 

An alumnus of Bowdoin who received his doctorate 
at Harvard, Professor Locke taught at Harvard, the 
French Ecole Normal de Montbrison in Loire, and other 
institutions before coming to M.I.T. He helped to be¬ 
gin work in mechanical translation at the Institute and 
recently initiated a nationwide project in language edu¬ 
cation by television and films. Through his efforts the 
translation of three Russian electronics journals has 
been undertaken and one of the nation’s leading collec¬ 
tions of Chinese technical journals has been assembled 
at the Institute. 


Computers and the Library 

Numerous ways in which data-processing techniques 
and machines can help libraries store information and 
make it readily accessible were described at an M.I.T. 
Industrial Liaison Symposium in January on “Comput¬ 
ers and the Library.” Professor William N. Locke was 
chairman and more than 100 persons attended. 

The flood of new books now, Professor Philip M. 
Morse noted, is simply too great for libraries to store 
them in the splendor of the past. To be of optimal value, 
a scientific and technological library must be kept 
pruned. The probability of future calls for a book, he 
showed, can be determined mathematically from data 
regarding previous calls. Means are available, he said, 
for libraries not only to find out which books can be 
retired with the least inconvenience to patrons but also 
to learn more quickly which ones are in such demand 
that duplicate copies should be ordered. 

Professor Michael P. Barnett, Director of the Co-op¬ 
erative Computing Laboratory, described the use of a 
Flexowriter, an IBM 709, and a Photon machine to 
produce and update printed matter; and Richard L. 
Snyder, Associate Director of Libraries, described a 
simplified data processor to produce catalog cards. 

The MAC system that is now making a large com¬ 
puter's services available throughout M.I.T. was ex¬ 
plained by Professor Robert M. Fano, ’41 (see page 
16), and demonstrated in operation by Myer M. Kess¬ 
ler, ’39, Director of the library’s technical information 
project. Dr. Kessler has stored records of 30,000 papers 
printed in The Physical Review and other physics jour¬ 
nals in an IBM 7094, and had a Teletype on the Kresge 
Little Theater stage connected to that machine. With it, 
he showed how quickly requests for the titles, authors, 
and locations of those papers could be answered. 

Assistant Professor Dwight M. Baumann, ’57, recalled 
the observation that the scientific community, like a 
giant squid, squirts out clouds of ink while traveling 
backwards—and discussed substitutes for old-fashioned 
books. Information now can be stored more compactly 
by photographic and electronic techniques than by 
Gutenberg’s method, he observed; and he concluded the 
symposium by describing an automated system to en¬ 
able a person to obtain whatever information he might 
want front a library without ever leaving his office. 

Communicating Technical Information 

The frequency at which technical people are called 
upon to disseminate their ideas outside their immediate 
specialties has been steadily increasing since World 
War II. Engineers and scientists now must communi¬ 
cate not only with management and other nontechnical 
groups but also with the public. 

This year, the Department of Humanities is offering 
a summer program that will concentrate on ways to 
solve the many problems of communicating technical 
information to nontechnical audiences. Oral and non¬ 
verbal techniques will be investigated as well as tech¬ 
nical writing. Media to be analyzed will include pro¬ 
posals, magazine articles, news releases, conferences, 
briefings, and interviews. 

Anyone actively engaged in presenting technical 
information, either orally or in writing, may enroll. This 
program will run from June 22 through June 26. 
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An M.I.T. Symposium in Ohio 

A new kind of Regional Alumni Conference will be 
held on Saturday, March 7. The M.I.T. Association of 
Cleveland will then present a symposium on “The 
Edge of Tomorrow,” to which secondary school princi¬ 
pals, teachers, and guidance counselors as well as 
Alumni have been invited. It will be M.I.T.’s first Re¬ 
gional Alumni Conference since 1959, and the first one 
to feature a program of special interest to representa¬ 
tives of the region’s secondary schools as well as 
Alumni. 

The symposium will be preceded by a lunch at which 
President Robert H. Winters, ’33, of the Alumni Associ¬ 
ation will speak, and followed by a dinner to be ad¬ 
dressed by Chairman James R. Killian, Jr„ ’26, of the 
M.I.T. Corporation. 

Speakers during the afternoon will include Dean 
Emeritus George R. Harrison of the School of Science, 
on “The Scientific Origins of Modern Engineering”; 
Professor Irwin W. Sizer, Head of the Department of 
Biology, on “Science That Could Change Our Times”; 
and Professor Holt Ashley of the Department of Aero¬ 
nautics and Astronautics, on “A New Look at College 
Curricula in Engineering and Science.” Their addresses 
will be followed by a panel discussion. 

In the forenoon, the M.I.T. Educational Council will 
sponsor a special presentation for the high school teach¬ 
ers and guidance counselors. The day’s program will 
bring together secondary school leaders from as far 
west as Toledo and as far east as Erie, Pa. They will 
hear Robert J. Holden, Associate Dean of Student Af¬ 
fairs, describe “The M.I.T. Student and His Environ¬ 
ment”; Professor Roland B. Greeley, Director of Admis¬ 
sions, discuss “Admission—A Co-operative Process,” 
and Jack H. Frailey, ’44, Director of the Student Aid 
Center, explain “Student Aid—The How and Why of 
Scholarships, Loans, and Jobs.” Time will be allowed, 
too, for questions. 

Donald D. Scarff, ’41, General Manager of General 
Electric Company’s Lamp Division at Nela Park, will be 
general chairman of the conference. All sessions will 
be in the Mid-Day Club in the Union Commerce Build¬ 
ing, and Alumni will begin registering at 11:30 A.M. 
The luncheon will be at 12:30, the symposium at 2:30 
p.m., a reception at 5:45, and dinner at 6:30. Sym¬ 
posium tickets will be $25 per couple, $15 per person, 
including meals. Reservations may be made with Bruce 
A. Lamberton, 1705 Superior Building, Cleveland. 



Where the Faculty Lives 

To note where and how the M.I.T. Faculty and staff 
now reside, and why, the Faculty Environment Com¬ 
mittee last year sent out 3040 questionnaires. The 
M.I.T. Planning Office now has summarized 1528 val¬ 
id replies, and reported that: 

► The homes of the men and women on the Insti¬ 
tute’s staff are concentrated in Cambridge, Boston, and 
communities along Routes 2, 9, and 3. 

► Fifty-seven per cent of the respondents own their 
homes (although 83 per cent of those who live in Cam¬ 
bridge are renters) and these homes are predominantly 
single family dwellings. 

► Professors have settled in the older suburbs; instruc¬ 
tors are more numerous in and near Cambridge, and 
assistant and associate professors tend to spread far¬ 
ther out. 

► Those in Cambridge are mainly the younger, single, 
and childless people; all but 7 per cent of the children 
accounted for live outside of Cambridge. 

► Sixty-eight per cent of the respondents commute to 
work in their own cars, 7 per cent are in car pools, 7 
per cent walk, bicycle, or ride scooters, 5 per cent use 
public transportation, and the rest sometimes travel one 
way and sometimes another. 

The survey revealed that many members of the ac¬ 
ademic staff who now live in Boston, Belmont, Lexing¬ 
ton, Arlington, Brookline, Newton, and other commu¬ 
nities would like to live in Cambridge. Those, already 
living in Cambridge, under 25 years old and those more 
than 40 years old are most inclined to want to remain 
close to the Institute. Good public schools is the most 
important reason given by respondents for living where 
they do, and nearness and access to M.I.T. the second 
most important. Sixty-five per cent of the respondents 
presently in Cambridge and 20 per cent of those now 
living outside of Cambridge think an Institute-spon¬ 
sored program to provide housing for the M.I.T. staff 
in Cambridge would be a good idea. 

The Second Alumni Seminar 

President Julius A. Stratton, ’23, has made Dean 
Emeritus George R. Harrison chairman of a com¬ 
mittee to plan the program for the second M.I.T. 
Alumni Seminar next September 12, 13, and 14. An 
Alumni Officers’ Conference to precede it, September 
11 and 12, is being planned by a committee headed 
by Samuel A. Groves, ’34. 




Holt Ashley 


Roland B. Greeley Jack H. Frailey, ’44 Robert J. Holden 
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A taut string grazed by a bullet . . . 


A taut string severed by a bullet . . . 




A loose, dangling string grazed . . . 

THESE MULTIPLE-FLASH PHOTOGRAPHS show 
the effects of a .22 caliber bullet on a piece of string. 
John Carson, ’63, made them at 20,000 cycles per sec¬ 
ond, during experiments in the M.I.T. Stroboscopic 

Fermentation Technology 

The ancient art of fermentation figures importantly 
in the production of both many of our oldest foods and 
some of our newest pharmaceuticals. Even so, current 
knowledge of biological processes and engineering has 
not been used as advantageously as many scientists 
think that it might be in fermentation technology. 

For chemists, engineers, and microbiologists wishing 
to review fundamentals and update their understanding 
of the processes involved, M.I.T. will offer a special 
one-week course next summer in fermentation technol- 


And a loose string snipped off. 

Laboratory, over which Professor Harold E. Edgerton, 
’27, presides. For a quarter of a century (see “Institute 
Yesteryears," page 34), Professor Edgerton’s lights have 
been yielding striking pictures of commonplace things. 

ogy. It will deal with such topics as growth and metabo¬ 
lism, applications of physiology and genetics, kinetics 
and continuous culture, mass transfer and scale-up, and 
new fermentations. 

Richard I. Mateles, ’56, Assistant Professor of Bio¬ 
chemical Engineering, will be in charge of this program, 
and the lecturers will include Cecil G. Dunn, ’30, Asso¬ 
ciate Professor of Industrial Microbiology; Boris Maga- 
sanik, Professor of Microbiology; and Arthur E. Hum¬ 
phrey, ’60, Head of the Department of Chemical Engi¬ 
neering at the University of Pennsylvania. 
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Scoring Weather Forecasts 

Can the weathermen’s forecasts be judged without lur¬ 
ing them away from scientific tools into gamesmanship? 

When forecasts are checked simply by comparing 
them with the weather that occurs, the forecasters can 
hedge by taking climatic conditions into account and, 
with a little bit of luck, can maximize their scores at the 
expense of their forecasts. 

A different system is used to judge “forecasting der¬ 
bies” at and Associate Professor Frederick 

Sanders, ’54, discussed it during a verification sympo¬ 
sium at a recent Los Angeles meeting of the American 
Meteorological Society. This system is mathematical, 
and based on one worked out by Glenn W. Brier of the 
U. S. Weather Bureau. Dr. Sanders reported that it ap¬ 
parently rewards meteorological skill, penalizes ambi¬ 
guity, trickery, luck, and human stubbornness, and can¬ 
not be “played” like most other systems. 

The Brier scoring system calls for probability fore¬ 
casts rather than categorical forecasts, and the forecast¬ 
ers compete against the climatological norm. In the 
M.I.T. “derbies,” the participants make four forecasts 
for each 24-hour period—one four days, one three days, 
one two days, and one only a single day in advance. 
They are graded on how much better they do than the 
climatological score. 

Sometimes a meteorological change will occur on 
Wednesday that will make the forecasts made for 
Thursday on the previous Monday or Tuesday unat¬ 
tractive. “In this circumstance,” says Dr. Sanders, 
“there is a psychological pressure to recoup by revers¬ 
ing the direction of the forecast with a vengeance. It 
seems not unlikely that these forecasts representing 
agonizing reappraisals are biased opposite to the direc¬ 
tion of the earlier forecasts. Still, individuals vary and 
with some in these same circumstances the subconscious 
desire seems to be to go down with the sinking ship, 
all guns blazing.” 

The Brier score. Dr. Sanders said, provides a meas¬ 
ure of skill in two aspects of subjective forecasting: sort¬ 
ing forecasts into categories of likelihood of occurrence, 
and labeling the categories with the probability of 
occurrence. 

Cigarettes and Cancer 

Drs. Edward P. Radford, Jr., ’44, and Vilma R. Hunt 
of the Harvard School of Public Health drew attention 
in January to radioactive polonium in cigarettes and 
suggested that it may be involved in the production of 
lung cancer. They have found small amounts of Polo¬ 
nium 210 in tobacco as a natural contaminant which 
“may constitute a significant initiator of neoplasia (ab¬ 
normal growth) in the bronchial epithelium of a ciga¬ 
rette smoker.” Their research was reported in Science 
and explained on M.I.T.’s educational TV program. 

Dr. Radford has attributed his contribution to the 
study of smoking to a confluence of scientific interests. 
As an undergraduate at the Institute he concentrated on 
mathematics and biology. He worked for a while for the 
Polaroid Corporation and later for E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Company, and was a member of a radio¬ 
logical safety unit at Eniwetok. Since 1959 he has been 
associate professor of physiology at the Harvard School 
of Public Health. 


Across-the-Board Engineering 

Suppose three men were stationed on the moon, and 
you wanted to replace one of them each month. How 
would you do it? Fourteen M.I.T. undergraduates 
studied this problem last term. They evaluated plans 
for rendezvous near the earth and near the moon; for 
nuclear and conventional rockets, for air-breathing 
boosters, and for winged and ballistic re-entries to 
the earth’s atmosphere. They considered mission costs 
from the time of launching to retrieval—which ran 
from one to two billion dollars—and each student rec¬ 
ommended a different solution. 

Professor Rene H. Miller lectured to them on sys¬ 
tems analysis and orbital mechanics, Associate Pro¬ 
fessor Jack L. Kerrebrock on propulsion, and Associate 
Professor John Dugundji, ’48, on aerodynamic heat¬ 
ing. North American Aviation’s Vice-president for Ad¬ 
vanced Systems, William R. Laidlaw, ’51, and the 
same company’s assistant chief engineer of the Apollo 
Project, John F. McCarthy, Jr., ’50, contributed two 
lectures and several hours of discussion with the stu¬ 
dents. 

The purpose of this exercise, says Professor Miller, 
was to emphasize to the students the across-the-board 
activity of an engineer, to show them the application 
of theoretical knowledge stressed elsewhere in their 
curriculum, to give them a glimpse of the interplay of 
specialties in actual decisions regarding specific missions 
—and thus, hopefully, to prepare them better to assume 
executive responsibility as professional men. 

The Department of Aeronautics and Astronautics 
now offers two Space Systems Engineering exercises 
each year, one for undergraduates and one for grad¬ 
uates. The latter are concerned this term with establish¬ 
ing an orbiting astronomical observatory. 

Operations Research in Marketing 

New quantitative methods in marketing will be discussed 
in one of M.I.T.’s special summer programs, beginning 
September 8. Direct measurement of sales response to 
marketing activity by designed experiments has yielded 
valuable information to advertisers, and the basic ideas 
involved, the accuracies attained, and current limitations 
of the technique will be considered. The program will 
presuppose mathematical experience equivalent to a 
course in calculus and knowledge of elementary proba¬ 
bility and statistics. Associate Professor J. D. C. Little, 
’48, will be in charge and the staff will include Associate 
Professor Ronald A. Howard, ’55; Assistant Professors 
Arnold E. Amstutz, ’58, and Henry J. Claycamp; and 
Jerome D. Herniter. 

New Glass Compositions 

At the American Physical Society’s January meeting 
in New York, S. Donald Stookey, ’40, Director of Fun¬ 
damental Chemical Research at the Corning Glass 
Works, described a new kind of glass which darkens on 
exposure to light and clears again when the light fades. 
The photochromic materials that he and William H. 
Armistead have produced, he said, are still in the labo¬ 
ratory stage but are to his knowledge the first ones to 
retain indefinitely the ability to darken quickly and then 
clear. In previous materials, the reversibility quality 
wore off or the color change took a long time. 
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Far Infrared Spectroscopy 

The entrance to M.I.T.’s Spectroscopy Laboratory is 
through the basement of Building 6, past two imposing 
sets of double doors. Beyond them is a pit and a stair¬ 
way leading up to a balcony from which one enters 
that part of the laboratory where infrared studies are 
done. A heavy chain pulley hangs from the ceiling 
down into the pit. The floors have been built up with 
layers of cork and concrete to reduce mechanical vibra¬ 
tion and the room is filled with special apparatus. 

Here Professor Richard C. Lord and Assistant Pro¬ 
fessor Clive H. Perry are conducting a quiet set of ex¬ 
periments that the latter described in part at a recent 
Research Laboratory of Electronics conference. These 
experiments deal with the properties of certain mate¬ 
rials in the far infrared (50 to 1000 microns) portion 
of the spectrum. In this region, which is immediately 
adjacent to the millimeter part of the microwave spec¬ 
trum, the properties of materials have hardly been in¬ 
vestigated, largely because of technical difficulties. 

Much of Lord and Perry’s work has been concerned 
with the design of detection devices capable of record¬ 
ing infrared resonances in perovskite titanates, anti¬ 
ferromagnetic materials, ferroelectric solids, inorganic 
compounds with low internal molecular and lattice vi¬ 
brations, and in gases. 

A far infrared spectrometer currently in operation 
has a light source in the shape of a medium-pressure 
mercury discharge lamp, an optical maze of close to 20 
reflecting surfaces, a rather flexible sample area ca¬ 
pable of accommodating solids, liquids, or gases for in¬ 
vestigation, and two sorts of detectors. One of these, a 
Golay detector, is designed to operate at room tem¬ 
perature. The other is a low-temperature bolometer in 
a large tubelike affair with special polyethylene and 
quartz filters to remove radiation below 40 microns, 
thereby eliminating interference from background ra¬ 
diation emitted by nearby objects at room temperature. 
By cooling this detector down to temperatures only a 
degree or so above absolute zero with a liquid helium 
cryostat, Lord and Perry have found that more satis¬ 
factory measurements are often attainable. 


PRESIDENT JOHNSON and Professor Jerome Wiesner 
(at far left) are shown above at the White House with the 
five 1963 recipients of National Medals of Science. Those 
honored were (left to right) Institute Professor Emeritus 
Norbert Wiener of M.I.T., John R. Pierce of the Bell 
Telephone Laboratories, Vannevar Bush, ’16, of M.I.T., 
Cornelius B. van Niel of Stanford University, and Luis W. 
Alvarez of the Lawrence Radiation Laboratory at Liver¬ 
more, Calif. 


Essentially the spectrometer operates by passing 
light from the mercury discharge lamp through the maze 
of reflecting surfaces and filtering out unwanted radia¬ 
tion. This light is passed through the sample under study 
and sent on to one of the two detectors. The resulting 
spectra are then recorded automatically. 

Since radiation of all frequencies save those actually 
transmitted or reflected by the sample must be elimi¬ 
nated, the filtering is the most critical step in the opera¬ 
tion. The construction of Lord and Perry’s device points 
up the importance of reflection-type filters in perform¬ 
ing this task. Thallium bromide filters, for example, 
have been found effective in removing radiation below 
90 microns while maintaining high reflectivity through¬ 
out the 90- to 200-micron region. 

Lord and Perry not only use filters with such proper¬ 
ties but also have constructed their spectrometer so 
that it can be evacuated to remove water vapor that 
absorbs very strongly in the far infrared region. 

Thus far, infrared spectra of perovskite-structured 
materials (among them the titanates of calcium, stron¬ 
tium. and lead) have been observed both in transmis¬ 
sion and in reflection in the 2.5 to 330 micron region. 
The resulting spectra reveal a number of absorption 
bands that have been interpreted as frequencies of the 
normal modes of vibration of these materials. 

Lord, Perry, and their colleagues have observed in¬ 
frared active vibrations which were not previously re¬ 
ported. Their work is being extended now to other sol¬ 
ids, as well as liquids and gases, and should reveal 
much more than is now known about the properties of 
materials in this little explored part of the spectrum. 
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MY YEARS WITH GENERAL MOTORS, by Alfred 
P. Sloan, Jr., ’95, edited by John McDonald with Catha¬ 
rine Stevens (Doubleday and Company, Inc., $7.95). 

Reviewed by Howard W. Johnson 

Dean of the M.I.T. School of Industrial Management 

T he management of men and resources has drawn 
on the best of society’s talents through the centuries, 
yet the general theory of management remains to be de¬ 
veloped. As in other broad fields of human endeavor— 
engineering, politics, and medicine, for example—the 
practice of management at any given time goes beyond 
the proven theory. We have finally assigned the proper 
heavy weighting to the contribution of the entrepreneur- 
manager in his role of mobilizing capital and labor. We 
are finally aware of the importance to society of devel¬ 
oping men who can function effectively in these assign¬ 
ments. There is, of course, a growing body of ideas, con¬ 
cepts, and analyses of great use to students and practi¬ 
tioners alike, but there remains a notable void. We still 
do not fully understand the process of enterprise man¬ 
agement as exemplified by the task of the chief execu¬ 
tive officer of the modern corporation. To him fall the 
large problems that demand for their solution a combi¬ 
nation of consistency and audacity, intelligent analysis 



A Contribution to 


and vision, energy and courage. We have had little il¬ 
lumination of this pivot in the management function. 
Businessmen either have not written their memoirs, as do 
generals and politicians, or when they do, their books 
have most often dealt with a level of reminiscence that 
avoids their fundamental role in management. Now, 
finally, in Alfred P. Sloan’s [’95] new book we have a 
brilliant exposition of the function of the chief executive 
told in the operating context of the world’s largest and 
most profitable corporation. 

My Years with General Motors is a monumental ad¬ 
dition to the understanding of the process of executive 
management. The book is, first of all, as the author says, 
“a personal account” of his decisive part in the rise of 
General Motors. It is a good deal more than that. The 
book is an important piece of American history, detail¬ 
ing with precise strokes the development of the automo¬ 
bile industry in the United States. Most important, how¬ 
ever, I believe the book will be remembered in the long 
run as a basic contribution to the science and art of 
management as presented by a principal developer of 
modern corporate management theory. As Mr. Sloan 
puts it: “The area in General Motors that I have staked 
out for this book is one that is not usually visible. It ex¬ 
tends from the board of directors to the producing divi¬ 
sions, and consists of the general administration, the 
executive officers, the policy committees, the line and 



Mr. Sloan, as pictured on the book jacket. 


An auto windshield in 1909. 
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the Science and Art of Management 


staff organization, and the interactions between the 
producing divisions; in other words, the area in which 
the part contributes to the whole and the whole to the 
part.” In this sense, the publication of the Sloan book 
is a major event in the literature of management. “Man¬ 
agement has been my specialization,” says Sloan in his 
introduction and proceeds to describe the theory and 
action of his specialization in the chapters that follow. 
The book will be read with profit by managers and 
management students for a long time to come. 

Sloan’s book begins with a picture of the automobile 
industry’s position in the pre-World War I days. He de¬ 
scribes the founding of General Motors by William C. 
Durant in 1908, its initial successes, and the hurly-burly 
competition and confusion that existed in an industry 
dominated by Henry Ford and the Model T. The great 
names of the automobile world were already on the 
scene—Ford, Buick, Olds, Chevrolet, Chrysler, and 
Nash. Sloan, himself, had come “of age at almost exactly 
the time when the automobile industry came into being.” 
He was graduated from M.I.T. at the age of 20 in 
1895, the year the Duryeas had begun to build the first 
gasoline automobiles in the country. Sloan’s first job was 
with the Hyatt Roller Bearing Company, of which he 
soon became general manager. He had, although he 
didn’t know it at the time, “entered one of the headwaters 
of General Motors,” for in 1916 Hyatt became part of 


Durant’s United Motors, of which Sloan became presi¬ 
dent, and in 1918 United Motors became part of Gen¬ 
eral Motors. 

The affairs of General Motors had reached a crisis 
level bordering on panic in post-World War I. Durant’s 
management, brilliant in parts but uneven and essen¬ 
tially uncontrolled, had left a company in which over¬ 
runs in capital appropriations were commonplace, in¬ 
ventories were out-of-hand, and cash desperately short. 
The resulting storm brought Alfred Sloan to a key posi¬ 
tion in the top management of General Motors and to its 
presidency in 1923. Sloan was then, at 48, on the eve 
of the greatest period of his career. He had around him 
“the greatest team of experienced and promising auto¬ 
mobile and financial men”: Kettering, Brown, Pratt, 
Bradley, Keller, Knudsen, Mott, and others. He also 
had an intense personal drive to accomplish great things. 
“As to myself, I recognized that my election to the presi¬ 
dency of the Corporation was a big responsibility and a 
business opportunity that comes to few. I resolved in 
my own mind that I would make any personal sacrifice 
for the cause, and that I would put forth all the energy, 
experience, and knowledge I had to make the Corpora¬ 
tion a success.” The rest of the story is now known. 
Sloan developed the concept of the modern corporation 
that has left its stamp on the operation of most major 
companies today. (Continued on next page) 



Weathering a blizzard in Times Square in the early 1900’s. 
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The concept can be stated briefly as co-ordinated 
control of policy at the top and decentralized responsi¬ 
bility for operations down the line. But if this principle 
is now easily stated, making it work called for the best 
in organization, analysis, and leadership. Sloan deserves 
great credit for elucidating the principle, but he and his 
associates deserve greater credit for the remarkable web 
of operating mechanisms they developed to make the 
system work. The most famous of these was the commit¬ 
tee system of the Board: the interdivisional relations 
committees to insure co-ordination to the functions of 
purchasing, sales, and engineering; the Operations Com¬ 
mittee, which included the general managers, to ap¬ 
praise the performance of the divisions; the Executive 
Committee to make policy for all but dependent on the 
Finance Committee for large appropriations. These com¬ 
mittees did not supervise or second guess the general 
managers responsible for operations. These men, moti¬ 
vated by opportunity and rewarded for performance, 
became the essential muscle of the General Motors body. 
The committee system was constantly changed and 
trimmed to secure the right balance of control. Sloan 
was thus occupied with the “development, organization, 
and reorganization of these governing groups.” He was 
deeply concerned with “the natural tendency to erode 
the framework (for decisions) unless it is consciously 
maintained.” It was this constant sifting and sorting of 
the power requirements of the system that is Sloan’s un¬ 
noticed accomplishment. His review of the development 
of each of the parts of the theory and the testing of 
theory in practice are a major part of the book’s con¬ 
tribution. 

The description of the working out of the process of 
centralized and co-ordinated policy with decentralized 
operations is heavily interspersed with the philosophy 
of management that describes Alfred P. Sloan. Let him 
speak for himself. 

On profit : “We presumed that the first purpose in 
making a capital investment is the establishment of a 
business that will both pay satisfactory dividends and 
preserve and increase its capital value. The primary ob¬ 
ject of the corporation, therefore, we declared was to 
make money, not just to make motor cars. Positive 
statements like this have a flavor that has gone out of 
fashion; but I still think the ABC’s of business have 
merit for reaching policy conclusions.” 

On the role of the chief executive: “Decentralization 
or not, an industrial corporation is not the mildest form 
of organization in society. I never minimized the ad¬ 
ministrative power of the chief executive officer in prin¬ 
ciple when I occupied that position. I simply exercised 
that power with discretion; I got better results by selling 
my ideas than by telling people what to do. Yet the 
power to act must be located in the chief executive of¬ 
ficer.” 

On the relation of theory to practice: “The concept 
(standard-volume) is a good illustration of our manage¬ 
ment philosophy of defining a soundly conceived theo¬ 
retical reference to guide us in the practical manage¬ 
ment of our affairs.” 

On the integration of management: “So it was all of 
a piece. You started on a course with a policy and 
things not foreseen fell into place. When it came to the 
product, the policy meant continuous eternal change.” 


On control: “It was on the financial side that the 
last necessary key to decentralization with co-ordinated 
control was found. That key, in principle, was the con¬ 
cept that if we had the means to review and judge the 
effectiveness of operations, we could safely leave the 
prosecution of these operations to the men in charge of 
them.” 

On the demands on the executive: “. . . a rising suc¬ 
cessful economy like that of the United States is not only 
an opportunity, it is also very demanding on those 
whose ambition is to excel in it. Our performance has 
been demonstrated day by day in our production and 
distribution of goods useful to the community. I shall be 
glad for General Motors to be judged by this perform¬ 
ance.” 

So Alfred Sloan’s theory evolved. He salted this ra¬ 
tional review on a grand scale with a constant search¬ 
ing for future trends. He knew that the distribution of 
the automobile had to be soundly based, and devoted 
great effort to the building of a dealership organization 
that had spirit and continuity. He saw the gap in the 
General Motors automobile line and pressed forward 
with the development of the Pontiac, representing the 
“first important advance in co-ordinating the physical 
product in manufacturing” in direct response to a mar¬ 
ket need—in a real sense, American mass production 
at its best. He foresaw the possibility of replacing the 
purely mass one-car market as developed by Ford with 
a “mass-class” market in which the consumer could 
make a wide choice based on his purpose and his price. 
Four new elements are associated with this new market 
developed by General Motors: installment selling, the 
used-car trade in, the closed body, and the annual 
model. The automobile public takes these elements for 
granted now, but each represented an innovation on a 
large scale at the time. After 1927, General Motors be¬ 
came the pre-eminent producer in the automobile mar¬ 
ket, and the Sloan concept became the concept of the 
industry. 

Throughout the book, the Sloan approach to mana¬ 
gerial decision making comes through and with it a 
glimpse of the style of the man—a coldly informed 
judgment, always seeking more facts, courage in the 
face of crisis, a general optimism for the future, a ra¬ 
tional detachment that produces an elegance with 
simplicity. In describing John Pratt, Alfred Sloan could 
have been describing himself. “He had a great capa¬ 
bility for handling large problems with plainness and 
simplicity. He could get to the point.” 

One would have wished more comment on the process 
of developing men to insure the continuity of the enter¬ 
prise. One of the achievements of the General Motors 
system is the process of welding a large group of men 
together, of developing constructive competition along 
with competitive co-operation within the group. The sum 
is greater than the talents of the individuals who make 
it up. Perhaps in a second book, this new author can 
give us his views on this achievement in greater detail. 

Characteristically, Sloan turns to the future at the end 
of the book. His closing words have general significance. 
“Each new generation must meet changes—in the auto¬ 
motive market, in the general administration of enter¬ 
prise, and in the involvement of the corporation in a 
changing world. For the present management the work 
is only beginning. Some of their problems are similar 
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The author (left) in 1899 with his wife; Mr. Sloan, Sr., holding Raymond; Mrs. Sloan, Sr., Katharine, Clifford, and Harold. 


to those I met in my time; some are problems I never raries put their names on car models. For Sloan, the 

dreamed of. The work of creating goes on.” stamp of contribution will be less obvious but clearly 

Alfred P. Sloan’s total contribution to the develop- more important. The automobile industry will carry his 

ment of modern management cannot yet be assessed. impress as long as it exists. So will the field of manage - 

We are too close to this giant. Others of his contempo- ment. 


THE MODELING OF MIND—COMPUTERS AND 
INTELLIGENCE, by Kennelh M. Sayre and Frederick 

J. Crosson, Editors (Notre Dame Press, $7.95). 

Reviewed by Martin Grecnberger, 

Associate Professor of Industrial Management 

Once upon a time, about one half generation ago, only 
the engineers who were developing the early proto¬ 
types found intellectual adventure in the world of com¬ 
puters. This collection of essays by two young philos¬ 
ophers demonstrates just how much the scene has 
changed since then. 

Applied mathematicians and numerical analysts 
were probably the first to recognize the implications of 
the computer for their work. Business and military men, 
and others with massive data problems, were quick to 
follow. The field of information processing grew, espe¬ 
cially in its analytical dimensions. 

New professional fields drew nourishment from the 
advancing computer technology: computer program¬ 


ming, most clearly, and also operations research, 
particularly its component areas of mathematical pro¬ 
gramming and dynamic simulation. 

Then the computer played its first game of checkers, 
proved its first theorem, and composed its first musical 
suite. And suddenly it became proper intellectual sub¬ 
ject matter in several of the more traditional university 
departments, among them physiology, psychology, and 
philosophy. 

Whereas the early feats of the computer exhibited 
little more than sheer arithmetical and logical skill, 
the later accomplishments hinted at some obscure as¬ 
pects of the human mind: deduction, problem solving, 
pattern recognition, learning, and even creativity. Sci¬ 
entists began to examine whether computer networks 
can suggest physical models for neural behavior on the 
micro level or, on an intermediate level, whether listing 
processing programs can be written to model acts of 
cognition. 

As of the present time, physiology and psychology 
have not been revolutionized by the computer, and 

(Continued on page 44) 
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4 Steps Forward 
In Gaging Strains 


Summer programs in the use of 
changing devices, begun in ’54, 
are given now on both coasts 

T en years ago M.I.T. began offering summer lab¬ 
oratory instruction in the use of strain gages. This 
was done because of the interest shown in a lecture 
program that Professor William M. Murray, ’33, first 
organized in 1953. Every summer since then both lec¬ 
ture and laboratory courses in strain-gage techniques 
have been given at M.I.T., and nowadays, when this 
has been done, the instructors go to Los Angeles to re¬ 
peat the programs at the University of California. Hun¬ 
dreds of engineers have learned the fine points about 
strain gages in these summer sessions, and many of this 
year’s participants will be men sent by alumni of pre¬ 
vious programs. 

Lord Kelvin noted more than a century ago that 
stretching a metallic wire would change its resistance to 
an electrical current. The geometrical change is only 
partly responsible for this phenomena and the other 
reasons are still not wholly clear. For several decades, 
people failed to see how useful Lord Kelvin’s discovery 
might be outside of scientific laboratories. Then, in the 
1930’s, engineers began to use wire-sensing units 
mounted on mechanical frames to measure stresses and 
strains in large concrete structures. Since then, four 
further developments, at roughly 10-year intervals, 
have greatly extended the use of strain gages in indus¬ 
try and facilitated many of the recent advances in both 
science and engineering. 

Greater F.ase and Sensitivity 

The first step was to eliminate mechanical frames by 
attaching fine conductive wires directly to the surfaces 
of the materials to be studied. This was often difficult, 
and the next step was to make the wires easier to at¬ 
tach by pre-mounting them on thin pieces of paper or 
plastic. Various grid configurations, including different 
kinds of wires, then became available commercially. 


About the time that the M.I.T. summer programs 
were started, a third innovation resulted from the in¬ 
terest in printed electronic circuits. Foils made of vari¬ 
ous alloys, and even thinner than the wires used earlier, 
were developed to measure strains. These foils were 
easier to apply on curved surfaces, and gave the engi¬ 
neer seeking a gage for a particular task a wider range 
of choices. 

The fourth advance in strain-gage technology re¬ 
sulted, even more recently, from research in solid-state 
physics. Semiconductor strain gages are available now. 
What happens in them is better understood than what 
happens in the earlier wires and foils, and some of 
these gages are 80 times as sensitive as the older types. 

Strain gages can now be used, consequently, to meas¬ 
ure distortions much smaller than ever before. They are 
now employed in work at temperatures in the range of 
that of liquid oxygen and as high as those of gas tur¬ 
bine blades in operation—and more applications of 
Lord Kelvin’s knowledge are still being thought up. 

Students’ Interests Differ 

Such advances, of course, explain in part the con¬ 
tinued demand for special instruction in strain-gage 
techniques. For three years Professor Murray and his 
associates gave special strain-gage courses sponsored by 
the Southwest Research Institute in San Antonio, Tex¬ 
as, and each year since 1957 the group has presented 
programs at the University of California at Los Ange¬ 
les. 

The West Coast programs are almost identical with 
those offered in Cambridge. But the classes differ: At 
M.I.T., most of the students are interested in nearly all 
aspects of strain-gaging problems, whereas in Califor¬ 
nia more of them are likely to be intensely interested 
only in special aspects. Professor Murray thinks this 
reflects a greater tendency in the West for such work 
to be done by teams of men, each member of which 
needs to be a specialist in only certain areas. 

Associated with Professor Murray in presenting his 
programs this summer will be Assistant Professor 
Jerome Catz, ’54; William T. Bean, a Detroit consult¬ 
ing engineer; Given A. Brewer, ’38, of Brewer En¬ 
gineering Laboratories in Marion, Mass.; and Greer 
Ellis, ’38, of Ellis Associates in Pelham, N. Y. At 
M.I.T., a one-week lecture course will begin July 6, 
and be followed in the week beginning July 13 by the 
laboratory program. At the University of California, 
the two courses will be given, respectively, the weeks 
of August 17 and 24. 
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The Engineer in History 


The profession's spokesmen do not adequately 
emphasize its real challenges and importance 


by Thomas P. Hughes 

Associate Professor of History of Technology 


A fter reading engineering’s history, I have wondered 
whether engineers today do justice to their profes¬ 
sion when they are asked, “What is engineering?” Or, 
“What is the role of the engineer in society?” Undoubt¬ 
edly the engineer can give his own job description, but 
this will not do for the purpose of making engineering 
known to the great world of nonengineering. I propose 
that knowledge of the history of engineering will help 
make the profession better understood. 

The public, and successive waves of bright young 
men and women choosing their careers, need to better 
understand engineering and engineers. Public opinion 
has a strong influence in determining the curriculum 
emphasis in public education, and public opinion greatly 
influences public expenditure. The public should be as 
informed about the engineer as it is about the scientist. 
Quite possibly many intelligent young people who are 
by nature suited for the challenge of engineering now 
enter science. 

Great and complex challenges that are substantially 
engineering problems face our society as they have past 
societies, but I doubt that the engineering nature of the 
problems is generally identified. I fear that the empha¬ 
sis and publicity given to the scientist today prevents 
the engineer from playing his traditional role. 

What has been the traditional role of the engineer 
in society? If we define the profession historically we 
are less likely to define engineering as what it ought to 
be and more likely to describe what it is. The momen¬ 
tum of a going concern—the conservatism of forces 
within institutions, classes, and professions—makes 
“what was” and “what is” far more similar than con¬ 
temporaries sometimes realize. Furthermore, favorable 
characteristics of a profession that have somehow been 
lost in time can be re-established by those in the pro¬ 
fession who are familiar with its history. 

Since knowledge of history can help sustain and even 
revitalize contemporary institutions, the historian might 
help define engineering and the role of the engineer. 
Many contemporary engineers and the persons who 
speak for them seem unable to describe engineering at 
its best. For examples of this inability I will call atten¬ 
tion to a pamphlet distributed by a major engineering 
professional group for young men wishing to know what 
engineering is and whether they are suited for it. Fur¬ 
ther I shall draw upon several books recently published 
as vocational guides for these young men.* In these 
sources the detailed descriptions of the engineer’s work 
is generally commendable, but they do not fully evoke 
the traditions—the greatness—that even a casual visit, 


say, to the portrait-hung rooms of Britain’s Institution 
of Civil Engineers would give. 

The definitions of engineering given in these voca¬ 
tional guides tend to emphasize the scientific character 
of engineering. It is defined as: “the professional art of 
applying science to the efficient conversion of natural 
resources”; and the finding of “useful and practical ap¬ 
plications for that expanding treasure of scientific 
knowledge.” 

The implication is that engineers solve their problems 
by systematically drawing upon an ordered fund of ac¬ 
cumulated knowledge conveniently provided by scien¬ 
tists. Even though one author refers to engineering as 
an art he adds that an art is based on a set of principles 
and rules. He continues with a definition of the engi¬ 
neering method as problem-solving requiring a clear 
statement of assumptions, a scientific analysis of facts, 
and a drawing of conclusions from these facts. It is diffi¬ 
cult to conceive of a more straightforward—and boring 
—approach to the challenges of one’s profession. 

Turning to history, we find that outstanding engi¬ 
neering achievements have been compounded of little 
“applied science” as compared to engineering develop¬ 
ment. When working on technological frontiers, the en¬ 
gineer grounded in the fundamentals of science has not 
found a “treasure of scientific knowledge” applicable to 
his specific problems. It does not detract from the sig¬ 
nificance of Faraday’s scientific achievement to note 
that the numberless engineers who developed the prac¬ 
tical generator over half a century could assimilate 
the relevant science of Faraday in a few hours. Lee 
DeForest’s own account of the invention and develop¬ 
ment of the three-element vacuum tube, which is one 
of the major technological achievements of our century, 
reveals that he built a device for which even he could 
not give a scientific explanation. Only later did scien¬ 
tists analyze the tube’s function to add to “that expand¬ 
ing treasure of scientific knowledge.” 

Earlier, electrical engineers had laid out alternating- 
current distribution systems before there was a detailed 
scientific explanation for transformer characteristics, 


* Engineering: A Creative Profession. Engineers’ Council for 
Professional Development. Third Edition, 1956. 

Alan E. Nourse and James C. Webbert, So You Want to be 
an Engineer. New York: Harper & Bros., 1962. 

Philip Pollack, Careers and Opportunities in Engineering. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 1959. 

Ralph J. Smith, Engineering as a Career. New York: Mc¬ 
Graw-Hill Book Co., 1956. 
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and before Charles Proteus Steinmetz had mathemati¬ 
cally analyzed the ac circuit. What orderly and accumu¬ 
lated knowledge did the Wright brothers use and draw 
conclusions from except that which they themselves de¬ 
veloped in advancing the front edge of technology? The 
history of the Manhattan Project shows the chemical 
engineers working beyond the front edge of science.! 

In short, history shows science frequently bringing up 
the rear, systematizing information, and making teach¬ 
able what the engineer working on the technological 
frontier already has done. A consideration of science in 
recent centuries reveals that Newtonian-like study of 
natural phenomena has been carried on, but alongside 
it has appeared a growing body of scientific knowledge 
explaining man-created events. The scientist’s concern 
with nature has been exaggerated; he has become in¬ 
creasingly concerned with explaining the world of the 
inventor-engineer to those who merely apply science. 

Popular descriptions of engineering not only distort 
the science-engineering relationship but also fail to 
identify the real creative challenge and the significant 
social role of the engineer. The author of the pamphlet 
circulated by the Engineers’ Council for Professional 
Development, for example, stresses the satisfaction for 
the engineer arising from his knowledge that he affects 
“the everyday living of all of us”—an interpretation 
that ignores the major role played by engineering in 
critical areas of national life and international relations 
today. 


t R. G. Hewlett and O. E. Anderson in The New World. Penn¬ 
sylvania State University Press, 1962. 



Vocational guidebooks stressing scientific knowledge have 
tended to overlook the profession’s inspiring traditions. 


Despite its title, Engineering: A Creative Profession, 
the pamphlet also fails to convey the creative satisfac¬ 
tions of engineering. The author discloses that engineer¬ 
ing affects our daily lives because “behind the familiar 
faucet in our kitchens and baths lie extensive water- 
supply systems using a wide variety of equipment and 
services conceived, designed, constructed, and man¬ 
aged by professional engineers.” Not only this but more 
is revealed in a paragraph entitled “bodily comforts.” 
Under this rubric we learn that “because of engineers’ 
efforts we need not worry about being warm during the 
coldest weather.” Under electrical energy we learn that 
“our engineers design and produce the appliances that 
lighten the burdens of our homemakers,” and the next 
paragraph on communications begins with the sentence: 
“Wide ranging systems of radio and television broad¬ 
casting provide the bulk of our home entertainment, 
education, and spot news.” Engineers are involved in 
this making and doing, but to emphasize the kitchen- 
faucet terminating water supply and communicating 
first for entertainment is to mildly caricature our civili¬ 
zation, and to take a consumer’s view of engineering. 

It is unlikely that many outstanding young men will 
enter engineering today in order to associate themselves 
with television, the kitchen faucet, and central heat. 
Not too many years ago the raising of the American 
living standard seemed a laudable culmination of crea¬ 
tive engineering endeavor and, as a matter of fact, the 
providing of bodily comfort was front-edge engineer¬ 
ing. Today, the raising of living standards is more a 
political than an engineering problem. 

Since the problems thrust upon the engineer by so¬ 
ciety change, it would be better not to tie down the de¬ 
scription of creative engineering to any particular social 
goal. The best way to tell a young man about the crea¬ 
tive challenge of engineering would be to put the em¬ 
phasis upon the act of creation rather than upon the 
end product; in short, to take the engineer’s view of 
engineering at its best. 

In the search for creativity and engineering at its 
best, we might consider first the engineer who recently 
had a painting hung in Washington. In 1483, when ap¬ 
plying to the Duke of Milan for the post of court engi¬ 
neer, he described some of the engineering works he 
could contrive: “I can construct bridges very light and 
strong . . . and with them pursue, or on occasion flee 
from the enemy ... I have also means of making 
cannon easy and convenient to carry . . . and vessels 
which will offer resistance to the attack ... I can 
give satisfaction equal to any other in . . . designing 
public and private edifices, and in conducting water 
from one place to another.” 

Thus Leonardo da Vinci promised to serve the needs 
of his would-be employer, the Sforza Prince. Leonardo 
knew he had an important role as a military (and civil) 
engineer in Renaissance Italy where inter-princely 
strife was common. The 5,000 surviving pages of his 
engineering notebooks show his designs were good, but 
his handsome notebook drawings also reveal another 
aspect of Leonardo the engineer, and of engineering. 

We find the greatness of Leonardo in circumstances 
other than the knowledge that he satisfied his patron’s 
need. Leonardo’s creative drive found expression in en¬ 
gineering. His notebooks show him studying nature in 
her variegated manifestations, feeling her power and 
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Leonardo da Vinci's notebooks show the imagination of an 

assaying her material riches; he brought to bear his 
intellect and his cunning to win from this difficult mis¬ 
tress the power and material needed to solve the prob¬ 
lem, to master the challenge he had assumed. 

In his notebooks there is a drawing of a rampaging 
stream that has carried man’s puny embankments be¬ 
fore her. Leonardo’s drawing reveals graphically the 
complex forces the river, has brought to bear. Leonardo 
the engineer notes how he will use his knowledge of 
her strengths and weaknesses to channel her energies 
again insofar as this is possible. There is as much 
respect for the complexity and power of nature shown 
in this simple engineering drawing as is shown for the 
inscrutability of human nature in the Mona Lisa. For 
the genius, probing nature’s infinite depths, there was 
no dichotomy here. 

If we measure our statesmen by the Medici and the 
Sforza, we may measure our engineers against a Leon¬ 
ardo. We see him serving the needs of his patron, but 
we find his genius nurtured not by the end result but 
by the challenge of the problem. In a sense the patron, 
or society, was Leonardo’s means of doing the creative 
engineering work which he enjoyed. Leonardo’s satis¬ 
factions as an engineer were not the same as those of 
his patron as a consumer. 

France, too, had great patrons and great engineers, 
Louis XIV wanted his magnificent palace at Versailles 
to overawe and subdue his nobility as well as to satisfy 
his craving for grandeur. For him and lesser princes, 
the engineers of the seventeenth century supplied great 


engineer concerned with diverse solutions to real problems. 

buildings, ingenious and amusing machines, and water 
works for fountains. These water works were no mean 
engineering feats as the surviving descriptive literature 
on the installation at Marly supplying Versailles testi¬ 
fies. Marly’s 75-hp plant was probably the greatest 
concentration of man-harnessed power in history. The 
display pleased Louis XIV, but the achievement was 
the engineer’s. It was probably not the rather frivolous 
water works that nurtured the engineer, but the chance 
for his creativity to express itself. 

The character of engineering may be better defined 
by another engineering work of Louis XIV’s reign. The 
Canal de Languedoc achieved the impressive goal of 
linking in 1681 the Mediterranean with the Atlantic by 
a route above Spain and across southern France. Vol¬ 
taire wrote of it as one of the most glorious legacies of 
the era. Its entrepreneur-engineer, Riquet de Bonrepos, 
in plain words expressed the engineer’s drive: “people 
tell me that I am only digging a canal in which to drown 
myself and my family”; but “my object is not to enrich 
myself, but to accomplish a useful work, and prove the 
soundness of my design”; and “it is my passion, and I 
shall be in despair if I cannot finish it.” 

A great engineering tradition took root in Britain in 
the eighteenth century. The contribution of the engi¬ 
neers to the industrial revolution has sometimes been 
obscured by those who focus attention upon factory 
owners and factory workers. These engineers of the in 
dustrial revolution did not serve the princes or the kings, 
but the wealthy middle class and trade-interested Brit- 
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ish aristocracy. The dramatic expansion of trade and 
industry, to quote the words of an early nineteenth cen¬ 
tury account of the origin of the Society of Civil Engi¬ 
neers, “produced a demand for internal navigation. To 
make communications from factory to factory, and 
from warehouses to harbours, as well as to carry raw 
materials to and from such establishments, became ab¬ 
solutely necessary. Hence, arose those wonderful works, 
not of pompous and useless magnificence, but of real 
utility . . .” 

The civil engineers served the interests of society, 
but this was not the prime raison d’etre of their pro¬ 
fession. Let Samuel Smiles, the Victorian biographer of 
the engineers speak for them: 

These men were strong-minded, resolute, and ingenious and 
were impelled to their special pursuits by the force of their 
constructive instincts. In most cases they had to make for 
themselves a way; for there were none to point out the 
road, which, until they entered upon their undertakings, had 
for the most part been untravelled. To our mind, there is 
almost a dramatic interest in their noble efforts, their de¬ 
feats, their triumphs . . 4 

An age that dramatized George Stephenson’s con¬ 
structive triumph in throwing railroad tracks across the 
mucky watery expanse of the Chat Moss in the face of 
general predictions of catastrophic failures challenged 
younger men to pick up the gantlet thrown down by 
nature. 

Tom Edison, mistakenly thought of as a pragmatic 
figure without verve, imagination, or idealism, could 
have served as a suitable model for a Samuel Smiles’s 
biography. Edison functioned impressively as an engi¬ 
neer and inventor in a free enterprise society that ex¬ 
pended its capital upon new ways of doing and mak¬ 
ing things. Wall Street financiers, including J. P. Mor¬ 
gan, invested funds in Edison’s inventive potential, pro¬ 
viding him a research laboratory at Menlo Park, N.J., 
to amplify and institutionalize his genius. It would be an 
error, however, to assume that Edison found the main¬ 
spring of his achievement solely in the fortune that his 
financiers were ready to expend upon him or in the 
public fame that his useful inventions brought him. He 
made a revealing remark in a private letter to a wise 
friend: “it’s not money . . . but a chance for . . . 
ambition to work.” And Werner Siemens, Germany’s 
most respected nineteenth century electrical inventor 
and engineer, wrote of him after a personal visit: “The 
fact that he does not work for gain only but loves his 
inventions with an idealistic enthusiasm, makes him 
especially sympathetic to us.” 

Edison never lacked a creative challenge since he 
sought the frontier of technical know-how and worked 
there. He appreciated science and employed capable 
scientists to staff his laboratories, but he preferred to 
work where problems could not be solved simply by 
applying science. He knew that the engineer accepting 
the challenges and implications thrust upon him at the 
advanced edge of technology could not draw answers to 
his problems from science as if it were a text or hand¬ 
book. Because he worked on the front edge he had to 
invent, and he could use intuition and experience in 
an artful way. 


X Lives of the Engineers. London, 1874. I, XXII. 


Louis Sullivan, ’74, the late nineteenth century 
American architect-engineer, expressed the creative 
drive of the engineer better than Edison and other engi¬ 
neers of his time. Sullivan was inspired in building his 
Chicago “skyscrapers” by the great bridges he had seen 
earlier, and in these engineering works “he began to 
see the powers of nature and the powers of man coa¬ 
lesce . . . into an IDEA of power”; he began to see 
“a bridge as the personal testament of a man, a testa¬ 
ment expressing a unification of the highest energies 
and skills of the age.”§ 

We have given examples of engineers serving the in¬ 
terests of the societies in which they flourished and at 
the same time fulfilling creative drives. The dual role 
has been harmonious and the results have been as¬ 
sumed to be generally beneficial for the engineer and 
for society. Before summarizing the conclusions sug¬ 
gested by this sampling of the record, however, we 
should also consider an episode from recent history. 

When Adolf Hitler came to power in 1933 Germany 
was in the midst of a great depression, and for Ger¬ 
many’s well-trained engineers this had meant a frustra¬ 
tion of creative talents. The Nazi party understood the 
crucial role of the engineer and its propagandists had 
the psychological insight to exploit the engineer’s crea¬ 
tive aspirations and his a-political attitude. Within a 
few months of Hitler’s becoming chancellor, Germany’s 
leading engineering society, the Verein Deutscher In- 
genieure, had been regimented and was used as a 
means to harness the engineer’s creativity for the ful¬ 
fillment of Nazi goals. In 1945 German engineers might 
well have considered the advantages of limiting the en¬ 
gineer to the kitchen faucet-terminating water supply. 

Despite superficial differences in the character of en¬ 
gineering and the role of the engineer in twentieth cen¬ 
tury Germany and in Renaissance Italy, as well as in 
the other times and places mentioned, a core of con¬ 
sistency emerges. The things that engineers do and 
make have been determined largely by the societies in 
which they have functioned. Engineering may be called 
a profession, but the engineer hires his talents whether 
he be Leonardo writing to the Sforza, or Edison invent¬ 
ing systems which will prove profitable to his finan¬ 
ciers. This means that the engineer more than the med¬ 
ical doctor, the teacher, or the clergyman finds his des¬ 
tiny shaped by the objectives of the society in which he 
lives. Hence the engineer should be especially con¬ 
cerned with the decisions made by those who govern 
society. 

Another conclusion is that despite being harnessed to 
the needs and goals of society, the engineer has an 
inner drive and satisfaction which society does not af¬ 
fect. This is not serving the immediate needs of the 
society as the pamphlet suggests—it is something far 
more satisfying. We have seen it in Leonardo, Riquet 
de Bonrepos, in Samuel Smiles’s engineers, and we find 
it today. It is taking up limited tools and limited scien¬ 
tific knowledge and developing these creatively to par¬ 
tially order, for social ends, the infinite complexity of 
matter and energy in the natural and man-created en¬ 
vironment. 


§Carl Condit, “Sullivan’s Skyscrapers as the Expression of 
Nineteenth Century Technology,” Technology and Culture, I 
(1959) p. 84. 
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Institute Yesteryears 

As recalled by the late H. E. Lobdell, ’17 


25 Years Ago 

“Ultrahigh-speed photographs re¬ 
vealing that glass cracks at the rate 
of nearly a mile a second have led to 
the establishment at the Institute of 
a $3,000 fellowship for further pho¬ 
tographic studies which are expected 
to point the way to improvements in 
the quality of glass through new 
knowledge of the behavior of the 
material during fracture,” The Re¬ 
view reported. “Frederick E. Bar- 
stow, ’38, as the recipient of the fel¬ 
lowship, will continue the research 
which led to his degree of master of 
science in the Department of Phys¬ 
ics, [and] the program will be super¬ 
vised by Professor Harold E. Edger- 
ton, ’27 . . . 

“Already Barstow’s work has in¬ 
cluded the taking of pictures of shat¬ 
tering plates of glass with camera 
exposures of less than a millionth of 
a second. These pictures ‘stop’ the 
action of a splintering piece of glass 
and reveal the complicated asym¬ 
metrical pattern at various stages in 
the process. The results check simi¬ 
lar experiments by German scien¬ 
tists, who have been breaking glass 
with bullets. 

“To the scientist, glass presents a 
peculiar riddle because it is actually 
stronger than steel under normal 
conditions of compression. These 
studies on the brittle nature of glass 
are being carried out in order to dis¬ 
cover just why and how glass breaks 
when a shock is applied.” 

► Announcement was made of the 
appointment of Robert G. Caldwell, 
U.S. Minister to Bolivia, as Dean of 
Humanities, to take office in Septem¬ 
ber, 1939. 

50 Years Ago 

Stone & Webster’s vouchers cover¬ 
ing expenditures for the construc¬ 
tion of the “New Technology” up to 
March 1, 1914, totaled $320,736.86 
—including completion of an “aero¬ 
dynamic laboratory,” which was, as 
The Review noted, “the first struc¬ 
ture that the Institute caused to be 
erected for its own uses on its site in 
Cambridge. 



Harold E. Edgerton, ’27 

“This building,” The Review’s ac¬ 
count continued, “is finished and the 
apparatus is in process of installa¬ 
tion. This, together with the fact 
that Technology has already insti¬ 
tuted courses in the study of this 
science, makes it the first college in 
the land to be fitted to prepare stu¬ 
dents for what must in the future be 
an exceedingly important line of de¬ 
velopment. 

“The laboratory is one established 
by Technology out of its own funds 
and the Department to which it be¬ 
longs is that of Naval Architecture 
and Marine Engineering. The new 
building is a modest construction on 
the Institute’s land at Vassar Street 
and the portion of its equipment 
that is first to be installed is the 
four-foot wind tunnel with its ac¬ 
companying blower. . . . 

“One of the questions that is like¬ 
ly to be asked at once is why such 
experimentation and such a course 
of instruction should be placed in the 
Department of Naval Architecture. 
It is perfectly true that aircraft may 
be looked at from two different 
viewpoints, some considering them 
to be machines, and consequently be¬ 
longing to mechanical engineering, 
while others realize that there is 
much in common with a ship that 
sails the sea. 

“The truth is that many of the 
problems of the two kinds of navi¬ 
gation are the same, the kinds of 
work are substantially the same, and 
the form of the dirigible like that of 
the boat is controlled by stream 


lines. Then the means of propulsion 
has much in common in the two 
kinds of constructions. 

“It is true that the aeroplane has 
attracted much attention, but it must 
be realized that there is serious 
work for the dirigible, and in aero¬ 
nautics attention must be divided 
between the two. Thus it is that the 
Department of Naval Architecture 
is doing the practical things in the 
courses in aerodynamics. . . .” 

75 Years Ago 

The annual drill of the freshman 
battalion took place in the Winslow 
Rink, a “hall closely packed with 
spectators,” according to The Tech. 
“The movements of the battalion 
were the same as in former years, 
were executed with snap and vigor, 
and were well applauded. 

“Then, after a short rest, came 
the dress parade. ... As the drum 
corps sounded off, the Class of ’91 
sent in two boys each with a goose 
under his arm, and carrying a ban¬ 
ner inscribed, ‘Quack, quack for 
’921’ who followed the drummers in 
their promenade up and down the 
hall, much to the amusement of the 
spectators. . . .” 

► There was an epidemic of mumps 
at the Institute, which the Editor of 
The Tech thought should not be. “In 
the public schools,” he wrote, 
“scholars who are ill with this com¬ 
plaint are not allowed to attend reci¬ 
tations until entirely well. At the In¬ 
stitute there is no such rule, the 
Faculty probably supposing the 
students old enough to have dis¬ 
cretion in such matters. It is a curi¬ 
ous fact, however, that persons hav¬ 
ing a contagious disease underes¬ 
timate the danger of its contagion, 
and carelessly expose others.” 

89 Years Ago 

On March 17, 1875, in the Insti¬ 
tute Building at 491 Boylston Street, 
Boston, there assembled 23 gradu¬ 
ates for the express purpose of per¬ 
fecting the organization of the 
Alumni Association. 

CORRECTION: A “75 Years Ago” item 
in the November issue should have said 
that Nicholas T. Paraschos, ’92, was the 
first M.I.T. student from Turkey, rather 
than that he was the first Turkish student. 
Mr. Paraschos’ mother tongue was Greek, 
his religion was Greek Orthodox, and his 
family home was in Constantinople, 
where his father was engaged in business. 
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Is it true that the leading producer of oxygen 
for steelmaking had a hand in preparing 
Tricia McDonald’s orange juice? 


You'd expect that a company with 50 years' experience in ex¬ 
tracting oxygen from the air would lead the field. You might 
even assume—and you'd be right—that it knows a lot about 
how oxygen can speed the making of steel. As a result, the 
company sells oxygen by the ton to steelmakers to help them 
produce faster and more efficiently. 

You'd also expect that a leader in cryogenics, the science 
of supercold, would develop an improved process for mak¬ 
ing the frozen orange juice concentrate that starts Tricia 
McDonald off to a bright, good morning. 

But there might be some doubt that two such 
activities as helping to speed steel production and 
helping to improve frozen orange juice could come 
from one company. Unless you knew Union Carbide. 


For Union Carbide is also one of the world's largest pro¬ 
ducers of petrochemicals. As a leader in carbon products, it 
is developing revolutionary graphite molds for the continu¬ 
ous casting of steel. It is the largest producer of polyeth¬ 
ylene, and makes plastics for packaging, housewares, and 
floor coverings. Among its consumer products is "Prestone" 
brand anti-freeze, world's largest selling brand. And it is 
one of the world's most diversified private enterprises in the 
field of atomic energy. 

In fact, few other corporations are so deeply involved in so 
many different skills and activities that will affect the 
technical and production capabilities of our next 
century. 

We're growing as fast as Tricia McDonald. 



UNION CARBIDE CORPORATION, 270 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK. NY. 10017. IN CANADA: UNION CARBIDE CANADA 11MI TED, TORONTO 
Divisions: Carbon Products, Chemicals, Consumer Products, International, Linde, Metals, Nuclear, Olefins, Ore, Plastics, Silicones, Stellite and Visiting 
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Individuals Noteworthy 

(Continued from page 8) 

New Posts 

Named in the news of promotions, 
elections, and appointments recently 
were: 

Elmer W. Hammond, ’22, as 
Manager—Government Services and 
Special Projects, Western Region, 
Worthington Corporation . . . Ed¬ 
ward H. de Coningh, ’25, as Presi¬ 
dent, Cleveland Community Chest 
. . . Lester C. Smith, ’25, as a Di¬ 
rector. West Hartford Office, The 
Connecticut Bank and Trust Com¬ 
pany; 

Elton E. Staples, ’26, as Presi¬ 
dent, Industrial Heating Equipment 
Association . . . Frank C. Staples, 
’27, as a Trustee, Roosevelt Sav¬ 
ings Bank, Brooklyn . . . Jerome 
Franks, ’29, as President, Husky 
Products Division, Bumdy Corpora¬ 
tion, Cincinnati; 

Norwood D. Kenney, ’30, as 
Vice-president, Simplex Wire & Ca¬ 
ble Company . . . George M. 
Bunker, ’31, as Chairman of the 
Board, The Bunker-Ramo Corpora¬ 
tion, a new affiliate of the Martin 
Marietta Corporation and Thomp¬ 
son Ramo Wooldridge, Inc. . . . 
Donald A. Holden, ’31 , and John E. 
Flipse, ’42, respectively, as Presi- 


Vice-president Samuel A. Groves, 
’34, of the Alumni Association pre¬ 
sided at the Alumni Council’s 369th 
meeting, held January 20 at the 
Faculty Club, and the members and 
guests heard: 

► Professor Carl F. J. Overhage 
review the results of Project West 
Ford, and O. Robert Simha, ’57, re¬ 
port on new M.I.T. buildings. 

► Horace S. Ford, eldest Honorary 
Member of the Association, describe 
a visit with Walter Humphreys, ’97, 
eldest member of the Council. 

► F. Leroy Foster, ’25, present 
resolutions in memory of Emmons 
J. Whitcomb, ’ll, and Percy R. 
Ziegler, ’00, present resolutions in 
memory of Wallace M. Ross. 

► Gregory Smith, ’30, emphasize 
the need for increasing gifts to the 
Alumni Fund. 

► Frederick G. Lehmann, ’51, Sec¬ 
retary, report that Mr. Groves will 
be chairman of the Fifth Alumni 


dent and as Assistant to the Presi¬ 
dent, Newport News Shipbuilding 
and Dry Dock Company; 

Robert B. Semple, ’32, as a Di¬ 
rector, American Natural Gas Com¬ 
pany, Detroit . . . Robert H. Win¬ 
ters, ’33, as Vice-president, Canadi¬ 
an Imperial Bank of Commerce 
. . . John G. Benson, ’35, as Vice- 
president and General Manager, 
Cryogenic Products Department, 
Linde Division, Union Carbide Cor¬ 
poration; 

John E. Eberhardt, ’36, Donald J. 
Blickwede, ’48, and Theodore B. 
Winkler, ’48, respectively, as Gen¬ 
eral Manager, Director of Research, 
and Assistant General Manager— 
Homer Research Laboratories; and 
John D. Briggs, ’42, as Manager— 
Market Research and Planning, 
Bethlehem Steel Company; 

Walter K. MacAdam, ’36, and 
Thomas F. Jones, Jr., ’40, as Direc- 
tors-at-Large, Institute of Electrical 
and Electronics Engineers ... Al¬ 
fred A. Roetzer, ’37, as General 
Manager, Wagner Bag Division, St. 
Regis Paper Company; 

George R. Weppler, ’37, as Presi¬ 
dent, Harvey Hubbell, Inc. . . . 
W. Robert Hydeman, ’39, as Direc¬ 
tor of Management Information 
Services, George Fry & Associates 
. . . Henry C. Bourne, Jr., ’44, as 
Professor of Electrical Engineering 


Officers’ Conference next fall, and 
Robert W. Reynolds, ’30, will be 
chairman of the 1964 Alumni Day 
Publicity Committee. 

Alumni Day subcomittees in¬ 
clude: Banquet and Entertainment, 
John H. Macleod, Jr., ’41, Miles 
Cowen, William Morrison, Allan Q. 
Mowatt, ’35, Mark R. Pratt, ’60, and 
Mrs. Leona N. Zarsky, ’41; Lunch¬ 
eon, Everett R. Ackerson, ’41, Ar¬ 
thur L. Bryant, Jr., ’44, William H. 
Carlisle, Jr., ’28, Harold D. Gurney, 
’31, Leo A. Kiley, ’29, Richard L. 
McDowell, ’60, Irving Stein, ’41; 
Symposium, Donald A. Hurter, ’46, 
Johan M. Andersen, ’41, Benjamin 
J. Brettler, ’48, Mrs. Robert C. Cas- 
selman; Russell N. Cox, ’49, John 
T. Fitch, ’52, Harriet L. Hardy, Al¬ 
len Latham, Jr., ’30, Clarence S. 
Lyon, ’46, Mrs. Philip H. Peters; 
Registration, Wolcott A. Hokanson, 
D. Hugh Darden, James H. Eacker, 
’55, and G. Edward Nealand, ’32. 


and Departmental Chairman, Rice 
University; 

Hugo C. Johnson, Jr., ’46, as Di¬ 
rector, Product Development Divi¬ 
sion, U. S. Steel . . . Robert H. 
Marks, ’46, as Managing Editor, 
“Power,” for McGraw-Hill; 

Edward M. Bennett, ’47, James 
H. Burrows, Jr., ’49, John F. Jacobs, 
’52, and William J. P. Byrne, ’58, 
respectively, as Head, System Sci¬ 
ences Department; as Associate 
Technical Director; as Acting Tech¬ 
nical Director; and as Head, Com¬ 
puter Applications Department— 
Information Systems Directorate, 
MITRE Corporation; 

Thomas P. Cheatham, Jr., ’47, as 
a Corporate Vice-president, Litton 
Industries . . . John C. Fisher, 
’47, as Manager, Liaison and Tran¬ 
sition, General Electric Research 
Laboratory . . . Donald R. Merri- 
man, ’49, as Vice-president—Oper¬ 
ations, The Buckeye Pipe Line 
Company; 

Lieutenant Colonel Milton S. 
Hochmuth, ’50, as Commanding 
Officer, Harry Diamond Laborato¬ 
ries, U. S. Army ... 7. Lowen 
Shearer, ’50, as Rockwell Manufac¬ 
turing Company Professor of Engi¬ 
neering, The Pennsylvania State 
University . . . Markwick K. Smith, 
Jr., ’51, as Executive Vice-presi¬ 
dent, Geophysical Service Inc.; 

Richard A. Hickland, ’52, as 
Vice-president—Operations, Ox¬ 
ford Paper Company . . . Carl 1. 
Swanson, ’53, as Manager, Micro- 
circuit Customer Services, The In¬ 
ternational Resistance Company 
. . . Charles W. Simmonds, ’54, as 
Associate Professor, Denver Exten¬ 
sion Center, University of Colorado; 

Reuben O. Schlegelmilch, ’55, as 
Manager, Advanced Missiles Pro¬ 
grams, Federal Systems Division, 
'Space Guidance Center, Interna¬ 
tional Business Machines Corpora¬ 
tion, Owego, N.Y. . . Richard W. 
Slocum, Jr., ’35, as Head, Advanced 
Concepts and Techniques Section, 
Spacecraft Sciences Subdivision, 
Aerospace Corporation . . . Harry 
B. Duane, 3d, ’57, as Assistant Con¬ 
troller, Abrasive Division, Norton 
Company; 

Martin J. Fitzgerald, Jr., ’58, as 
National Sales Manager, Navigation 
Computer Corporation . . . Thom¬ 
as G. Johnston, ’63, as Division Su¬ 
perintendent—Hot Processing, Na¬ 
tional Tube Division, U. S. Steel. 

(Concluded on page 38) 


At the Alumni Council's 369th Meeting . . . 
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New England Life agent Ken Nlellen (Utica 
College) calls at the home of Mr. and Mrs. 
Ray Cook in Utica, New York. 


How many reasons do you need to change careers? 


Two good reasons were enough for Ken Mellen. Cleaner Distributorship in Utica, signed up for 

Although he was already off to a promising start in personal life insurance with Ken. He liked the way 

another business, he chose a new career in life things were handled and called Ken in to work 

insurance with New England Life. As Ken puts it: out a group insurance plan for his salesmen. 1 hese 

“I wanted a chance for unlimited earnings. And I men, in turn, were so impressed that each of them 

wanted work that would give me freedom to make went to Ken for personal life insurance. Begin 

my own career decisions.” to see how Ken reached the million mark? 

How’s Ken doing in his new career? By the end Does this kind of challenging, rewarding career 
of his first year with us, he had sold more than one sound good to you? 1 here are wonderful oppor- 
million dollars worth of life insurance! (And his tunities in it—especially with the guidance and 
income was already well up into five figures.) support of a good company. I' ind out if you can 

. . . . , -p> j. tr » meet our qualifications. Write to Vice President 

That s an impressive achievement. But Ken has John Barker> Jr 501 Boylston street, Boston, 
the right things going for him. Enthusiasm. M h tL 02U7 

Determination. Sound New England Life training. ^assacnuseus uzin. _ 

Diligence in applying that training. And the ability __ _ . ^. . _Z 

to inspire confidence in the people he deals with. NEW ENGLAND LIlE 

m ol , 0 fnr new England mutual life ins. co. individual and group 

lake his association with Kay Look, tor life insurance, annuities, pensions, group health plans 

example. Ray, who owns the Kirby Vacuum - 

THESE EASTERN COLLEGE ALUMNI ARE NEW ENGLAND LIFE REPRESENTATIVES: COLGATE: Montague P. 
Ford, CLU, '18, Boston • Paul F. Ford, CLU, 73, Philadelphia • Asa F. Voak, CLU, ’35, Cleveland - Carl L. Russell, Jr., '38, New 
York • Paul G. W. Anderson, Jr., ’39, Worcester • Robert Oltmann, ’41, New York • Jere D. Gilmour, CLU, ’42, New York • 
Evans F. Spear, Jr., CLU, ’42, Boston • David R. Ketelhut, ’43, Plainfield, N. J. • Robert B. Armstrong, General Agent, '44, 
Philadelphia • Robert M. Orth, ’48, Burlington, Vt. • George H. Auffinger, III, '50, Buffalo • Girard L. Clemons, Jr., ’51, Jack¬ 
sonville • Joel J. G. Lehman, '53, Miami • Raymond F. Smith, '54, Syracuse JOHNS HOPKINS: Jerrold Gottlieb, ’59, Balti¬ 
more LAFAYETTE: Roswell W. Codwin, CLU, General Agent, 75, New York • Frank J. McMullen, 75, New York • John L. 
Ritchey, ’33, Harrisburg • Horace D. Olmsted, CLU, General Agent, ’39, Rochester • Jack H. Scott, CLU, ’40, New York • 
William E. Howard, ’43, Miami • Harvey W. Russ, ’51, Boston • Alan D. Crowley, '57, Charlotte LEHIGH: William A. Furt- 
wangler, ’30, Charleston, S. C. • David Marks, Jr., CLU, General Agent, '32, New York • Robert E. Goodman, '42, New York • 
Berri G. Powers, '50, Pittsburgh • James N. Serphos, CLU, '54, New York MAINE: John 0. McGillivray, ’41, Boston • Leslie S. 
Ray, Jr., '50, Salem • Ernest K. Khoury, '53, Bangor • Alphege J. Martin, 58, Sebago Lake M.l.T: Arthur C. Kenison, ’19, 
Boston • John H. Schaefer, 75, Hackensack • Stanley W. Brown, ’36, South Hadley NEW HAMPSHIRE: John R. Hayes, ’41, 
Boston • Robert W. Jacobs, ’50, Manchester • Alan D. Rogers, '50, Manchester • L. Thomas Rand, '54, Boston • Edward T. 
Beauregard, ’60, Hartford, Conn. PENNSYLVANIA STATE: Franklin D. Leffler, CLU, '34, Harrisburg • Howard E. Rein, Jr., 
’42, Montgomery • Joseph B. Newhoff, ’47, New York • James R. Doughty, CLU, ’52, Philadelphia • Vance L. Scout, ’52, Harris¬ 
burg • Robert M. Ignatin, ’58, Dallas • Donald B. Bahrenburg, ’59, Buffalo RUTGERS: Norman Gray, CLU, ’42, Phoenix • 
Martin H. Leitzes, '54, New York. 
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Individuals Noteworthy 

(Concluded from page 36) 


Our Travelling Representatives 
visit major cities frequently. 
Times and places upon request. 


M.I.T. Data Specialists 

A new Office of Institutional Stud¬ 
ies is being established at M.I.T. 
and will be directed by Robert E. 
Hewes, ’43, who will be succeeded 
as Registrar by Warren D. Wells, ’48. 

Mr. Hewes will plan and direct 
studies of the budget, use of equip- 


Mr. Hewes 


Mr. Wells 


BROOKS BROTHERS TROPICALS 
made by us in our classic No. 1 model 
and our more tailored No. 2 style 

The handsome suitings in these lightweight tropi¬ 
cals are woven exclusively for us, in designs and 
colorings of our own selection .. . and the suits 
themselves reflect the unsurpassed workmanship of 
our expert tailors. You may select from our tradi¬ 
tional No. 1 model... or our distinctive No. 2 style, 
tailored to give slimmer lines. Coat and trousers. 


ment, space, and secretarial sup¬ 
port, in co-operation with adminis¬ 
trative offices and Faculty commit¬ 
tees. Advanced data-processing 
techniques will be used in many 
such studies. 

Mr. Hewes joined the Registrar’s 
Office in 1948 after five years in in¬ 
dustry and became associate regis¬ 
trar in 1953 and registrar in 1956. 
He is a past president of the New 
England Association of Collegiate 
Registrars and Admissions Officers, 
former chairman of the Council on 
Educational Data Systems, a member 
and former director of the Associa¬ 
tion of Educational Data Systems, 
and a member of the U.S. Depart¬ 
ment of Health, Education and Wel¬ 
fare Office of Education Advisory 
Panel on Educational Statistics. 

Mr. Wells became assistant regis¬ 
trar in 1951 and associate registrar 
in 1957. He has been executive of¬ 
ficer of the Institute’s Committee on 
Curricula since 1957 and has taught 
chemistry since 1951. He is a mem¬ 
ber of both the New England and 
American Association of Collegiate 
Registrars and Admissions Officers. 

To Help Others 

Iohn W. Sheetz, 3d, ’42, Director 
of Development at M.I.T., will be 
chairman of a conference on data 
processing to be staged in New York 
on April 6 and 9 by the American 
Alumni Council for alumni adminis¬ 
trators and educational fund rais¬ 
ers. 


Our No. 1 Model (3-buttons) or our No. 2 Model 
(2- or 3-buttons) in English Worsteds, $130; 
in Dacron ® Polyester and Worsted, $ 115 

Prices slightly higher west of the Rockies. 


2$cns t? Boys'furnishings, floats bilboes 

346 MADISON AVE., COR. 44TH ST., NEW YORK, N. Y. 10017 
111 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 

BOSTON • PITTSBURGH • CHICACO • SAN FRANCISCO • LOS ANGELES 
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As you develop new electronics concepts... 
our unique "Financial Cabinet” is developing 
plans for your family’s future 

Whatever your job.. .your family financial planning in these 
challenging years deserves expert, full-time attention. This is our specialty. 

Here in our "Financial Cabinet" are highly-skilled men and women who work 
diligently at the specialty that sets us apart from practically all other 
banks.. .the management of personal capital. Here are top executives, 
experienced in all phases of trust administration, investment 
management, and other important allied fields. From them you will receive 
completely individualized service, based on your particular circumstances 
and objectives. 

Electronics engineer or business executive, yours is a full-time job. 

Other successful people find the help they need is here. You may, too. Start 
by telephoning Area Code 617 Liberty 2-9450, or write Department KK9... 
and have us send you our booklet "An Introduction to Estate Planning.”® 



BOSTON 

TRUST® 


100 Franklin Street. Boston, Mass. 02106 
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q McGRAW-HILL BOOKS 


BRAINS, MACHINES, AND MATHEMATICS 

By MICHAEL A. ARBIB, Massachusetts Institute of Tech¬ 
nology. 150 pages, $6.95. (McGraw-Hill Paperback 
Edition also available). 

Introduces the reader to the common ground of ‘‘brains, 
machines, and mathematics” where mathematics is 
used to exploit analogues between the working of 
brains and the control-computation-communication as¬ 
pects of machines. Designed for readers interested in 
such topics as cybernetics, information theory, Godel’s 
theorem. 


ASTRONAUTICAL GUIDANCE 

By RICHARD H. BATTIN, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. Electronic Sciences Series. 384 pages, 
$15.00. 

Provides the research scientist and senior-graduate 
student with background for understanding the prob¬ 
lems and requirements of self-contained navigation and 
guidance systems. Although mathematical aspects are 
emphasized, the treatment has been tempered by as- 
tronautical engineering realities. 


INERTIAL NAVIGATION SYSTEMS 

By CHARLES BROXMEYER, Raytheon Company, former¬ 
ly with the M.I.T. Instrumentation Laboratory. Electronic 
Sciences Series. 254 pages, $13.50. 

A complete, orderly analysis of six types of inertial 
navigation systems. Included are several error analyses 
as well as sufficient theoretical material to permit theo¬ 
retical performance evaluation of any inertial navigation 
system. Mathematical and theoretical characterizations 
are emphasized and matrices are employed to aid in 
presentation. 

MATHEMATICAL HANDBOOK FOR SCIENTISTS AND 
ENGINEERS 

By GRANINO A. KORN, University of Arizona, and 
THERESA M. KORN. 944 pages, $21.50. 

Gives you quick access to accurate mathematical facts 
and data essential in engineering and scientific ap¬ 
plications. Provides helpful definitions, theorems, and 
formulas and conveniently outlines mathematical 
methods. 


CHEMICAL ENGINEERS’ HANDBOOK, Fourth Edition 

Edited by ROBERT H. PERRY, Office of Institutional 
Programs, National Science Foundation, CECIL H. CHIL¬ 
TON, and SIDNEY D. KIRKPATRICK. McGraw-Hill Series 
in Chemical Engineering. $29.50 (Text Edition also 
available). 

Through the efforts of the three chief editors, 26 section 
editors, and 109 contributors, the fourth edition of this 
classic reference work for the chemical engineer has 
been modernized and reorganized to reflect the close 
interrelationships of chemical principles with operating 
practice. This emphasis upon fundamentals makes the 
book applicable to specific problems in such rapidly de¬ 
veloping fields as missiles and nucleonics. Retains the 
comprehensive character and broad, authoritative cover¬ 
age that characterized earlier editions. 


Examination copies available on request 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY 

330 West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 10036 


Biomedical Communication Problem 

(Concluded from page 15) 

Next, the NRP disseminates its information rapidly 
by means of periodic meetings and through publica¬ 
tions edited by a professional science-writing staff. This 
staff is responsible for conveying the informative, eval¬ 
uative, and integrative information to Associates in 
monthly communiques. After further intramural proc¬ 
essing, the information is made available to the scien¬ 
tific public in several forms. 

Finally, the NRP—again like a brain—is trying not 
only to adjust to its scientific environment but also to 
improve it, by making integrated neuroscience a per¬ 
manent feature of research and education. 

After concentrated Work Sessions have been held on 
most of the subjects identified as significant to the cen¬ 
tral neuroscience problem of the mind, a month-long 
Neurosciences Intensive Study Program is planned at 
which the individual subjects will be characterized by 
participants in Work Sessions already held and by oth¬ 
ers. By this means, the true components and natural 
limits of neuroscience will be delineated, just as a pre¬ 
vious, precedent-setting, comparable meeting at Boul¬ 
der, Colo., established the field of biophysics. 

An important dividend of the Study Program will be 
the close personal interaction between specialists and 
students in many of the neurosciences made possible 
by living together and working together over a four- 
week period. Again as in the case of the Boulder meet¬ 
ing, the proceedings of the Neurosciences Intensive Study 
Program will be published in a definitive volume which 
will be made available for broad distribution. 

This Boston Center has been established by the NRP 
Associates with the co-operation of the American Acad¬ 
emy of Arts and Sciences and the Brandegee Chari¬ 
table Foundation, under the sponsorship of M.I.T., with 
funds from the National Institutes of Health, the Na¬ 
tional Aeronautics and Space Administration, and the 
Rogosin Foundation. 

The programs and activities of groups of investigators 
banded together by mutual interest in a fast-moving 
field of high significance for science and possibly for 
society will almost certainly be highly original, depart¬ 
ing widely from the normal procedures of societies and 
symposia of the more conventional type. Though such 
activities qualify highly for support from government 
agencies and though these agencies have been generous 
in their support, the private foundation of limited though 
substantial means, long dwarfed by the giant Federal 
granting agencies, may find in the invisible college, de¬ 
voted to a field of particular interest to the foundation, 
an ideal means of maximizing its effectiveness. 

In the revolution of science and technology now upon 
us, this argument suggests not only large increases in 
numbers and types of personnel, and not just the in¬ 
evitable super-computerized automation, but also full 
activation and support for the invisible colleges of highly 
creative scientists that are arising in response to great 
scientific and human challenges. Invisible colleges, com¬ 
posed of extremely active and competent investigators 
in fast-moving fields, offer the best short-term promise 
for solution of the communications problem and one 
worthy of generous support. 
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Created by the People of General Motors—One of the highlights of the World’s 
Fair will be the General Motors Futurama. This magnificent, ultra-modern building 
and the wonders it contains represent the skill and work of GM people— stylists, 
engineers, scientists, architects, show specialists. 

The building is 680 feet in length (a very long par three on any golf course). It’s 200 
feet wide (forty more than a football field), and from the stark beauty of the ten-story- 
high canopy entrance to the wide scope of the domed pavilion at the rear, it expresses 
one thing very clearly: tomorrow! 

A high spot of the Futurama is a ride that surrounds you with wonders. In an unfor¬ 
gettable experience, you’ll be carried through time and space—through desert and 
jungle—to polar regions and across the ocean floor. In a single day this dramatic ride 
can accommodate 70,000 people—the entire population, for instance, of Muncie, Indiana 
or Boulder, Colorado. 

In the Futurama’s Avenue of Progress, you’ll see the newest sources of power described 
and demonstrated in fascinating ways. Also shown are research projects in transporta¬ 



tion mobility, including a vehicle traversing jungle terrain and a moon-rover conquering 
a rugged lunar landscape. At the Futurama you can visit a host of other colorful dis¬ 
plays designed to attract, interest and challenge the imagination of every member of 
your family. 

Futurama, in an inspiring way, symbolizes the progress of GM. And the major reason 
behind this progress is people— the people of General Motors. 


GENERAL MOTORS IS PEOPLE 


Making Better Things For You 





An Embryonic Computing Utility 

(Concluded from page 16) 

Related work supported by the Department of De¬ 
fense is being done at the headquarters of the System 
Development Corporation in Santa Monica, Calif., 
Stanford University, the Stanford Research Institute, 
the University of California, and the Carnegie Institute 
of Technology. A large computer in Santa Monica al¬ 
ready has been operated from a terminal at M.I.T. at 
the same time that it was serving persons at six other 
Teletype stations in California. 

The Communication Process 

To use the 7094 in Technology Square now from a 
Teletype in one of the main M.I.T. buildings, a person 
first must log into the system and identify himself. The 
machine usually can accept his call quickly, and re¬ 
spond to his requests rapidly, even though it may al¬ 
ready be serving other patrons at other Teletypes. 
Once it has accepted the call, each user can proceed 
almost as though no one else had access to the machine. 

When asked, the machine will print out data given 
to it previously, so that a user may change or correct 
his material and instructions. He can log in and log out 
as frequently as he wishes with complete confidence 
that his inputs will not be lost, and each time he logs 
out he receives a report on how much actual computing 
time he has required. 

When not responding to calls from remote users, the 
7094 busies itself with programs given to it in batches 
beforehand (the old-fashioned way). 


Every user of the machine must address it, however, 
in a way that it can understand. Encouraging progress 
has been made recently in efforts to enable the 7094 to 
heed instructions given to it in simple English, but in 
most instances a dialogue between a man and the ma¬ 
chine still must be conducted in a special language. 

One of the most frequently used of these languages 
is FORTRAN (derived from FORmula TRANslator) 
and there are several varieties of FORTRAN. Another 
one of the machine languages is called MAD (an 
acronym for Michigan Algorithm Decoder). Civil en¬ 
gineers, persons studying language translation, and 
others with special interests have developed a long list 
of special languages helpful in their work, and several 
of these can be used with the 7094. M.I.T. was chosen 
as the site of the MAC project partly because of the 
varied interests of its Faculty, the number of people 
already adept in the use of such languages, and the 
enthusiasm at the Institute for making communication 
with a machine easier than it now is for most people. 

In addition to the 7094, the MAC staff has a Digital 
Equipment Corporation PDP-1 and special equipment 
for studying graphical communication between men and 
machines. 

MAC is committed to no single kind of either soft¬ 
ware or hardware. Nor is it primarily concerned with 
simply serving men who already know exactly what 
they want from computers and how to get it. The sys¬ 
tem now operating has proven remarkably reliable, and 
highly helpful to many users, but Professor Fano 
considers it still too embryonic to boast about. 





NOW 

'Tttvie 

Heat-Exchange Capacity 
Svett^lete Air Friction 


with AeROFIN 
Heating and Cooling Coils 


Write for Bulletin $-55 

Aerofin Corporation 

SYRACUSE N. Y. 


albert 


PIPE • VALVES • FITTINGS 

Steel / Wrought Iron / Aluminum 
Plastic / Stainless / Alloy 

PIPE FABRICATION From one coded 

pressure vessel to complete power plant pre-fabricated piping. 

SPEED'LA Y Economical pipe system for oil¬ 
gathering, dewatering and chemical processing lines. 

PIPE PILING & ACCESSORIES 

Composite pile extensions. Non-field welding H-Beam points 
and sleeves. Steel-sheet piling. 


WRITE FOR FREE BROCHURE: 

ALBERT PIPE SUPPLY CO., INC. 

101 VARICK AVE., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 11237 
Telephone: 212 HYocinth 7-4900 

S.G. ALBERT 29 • A C. ALBERT '56 
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Four things 
that make a job 
ideal for the man 
who wants to get 

I I ~U You work for yourself—you choose 

I the hours, the days. 

® B ^# I ou ran start in without anv eanital 


I You work for yourself — you choose 
the hours, the days. 

2 You can start in without any capital 
investment. 

CJ You are paid in direct proportion to 
your success — regardless of your age 
or seniority. 

You select the people you work with. 


Many men spend a lifetime and never 
enjoy even two of these ideal job 
conditions. 

Hut Muss Mutual men tell us these 
four are just a few of the reasons why 
they chose careers in life insurance 
selling with our company. Few fields 
offer such possibilities for the man 
with real ability. And few insurance 


companies can offer a man as much as 
Mass Mutual. 

Our policies are recognized as seeond 
to none. And every Mass Mutuul 
representative is hacked by a company 
with over a hundred years of experi¬ 
ence, with over 2.8 billion dollars in 
assets and with one of the finest 
reputations in the business. 


If you’re not getting ahead as fast as 
you'd like, perhaps you should look 
into a career with us. Write us u 
personal letter about yourself. Address 
it to Mr. Charles II. Sehaaff, President, 
M assachusetts Mutual Lift* Insurance 
Company, Springfield, Massachusetts. 
He's always pleased to hear from able 
and interested men. 


]\ FAS SAC IIUS E TT S IV f UT UAL Life Insurance Company 


SPRINGFIELD. MASSACHUSETTS • ORGANIZED 1851 


Some of the Eastern Group Alumni in the Massachusetts Mutual Service: 

M. I. T. Lehigh 

Lyman L. Tremaine, C.L.U., ’23, New York Russell E. Hoaster, C.L.U., ’31, San Antonio 

Harold G. Ingraham, Jr., C.L.U., *49, Home Edward Billstein, Jr., NO, Atlanta 

Office R. Lester Dodson, Jr., *44, New York 


Lafayette 

David B. Adler, C.L.U., ’17, Orlando 

Frederic F. Lawall, ’22, New York 

David K. Aldrich, C.L.U., ’38, Allentown 

Frank W. Hiller, ’43, Philadelphia 

Richard A. Faust, ’56, Binghamton 

Aman M. Barber, Jr., C.L.U., ’59, Allentown 

Cameron D. Warner, ’61, Bethlehem 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 

Life Insurance Company 

SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS • ORGANIZED 1851 
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SINCE 1878 

BARNSTEAD ENGINEERS 
HAVE DONE MORE 
WITH 

PURE WATER 

TO MAKE 
PURE WATER 

DO MORE 


Water Stills in capacities up to 1000 gph., Mixed- 
Bed, Two-Bed, Four-Bed Demineralizers in capacities 
up to 5000 gph., and related Pure Water Equipment. 


A. White, ’26, President 
T. Hartwell, '28, Executive Vice President 
V. C. Smith, '48, Vice Pres., Research & Development 
N. A. Everett, '48, Manager, Technical Services 
S. Beran, ’58, Exp. & Dev. Engineer 


STILL AND STERILIZER CO. 

26 Lanesville Terrace, Boston 31, Mass. 

BARNSTEAD “ENGINEERS” PURE WATER 
TO YOUR SPECIFICATIONS 


GEARS 

Designed and 
Manufactured to meet 

YOUR 

Production Requirements 

Custom Gears Exclusively 

diefend||rf 

GEAR CORPORATION 

SYRACUSE 1, N. Y. 


New Books 

(Continued from page 27) 

they may never be. Yet it is worth noting that Harvard 
chose as its William James Guest Lecturer in Psychology 
last year, Herbert Simon, a leading researcher in the 
computer simulation of human cognitive processes. Just 
for the record, the large attendances at Simon’s lec¬ 
tures were enthusiastic and sustained. 

Philosophers, as a group, may be noticing the com¬ 
puter even less than psychologists at the moment, but 
Sayre and Crosson have taken a step toward bridging 
the communication gap. With this collection of 14 es¬ 
says, they attempt to encourage greater interaction be¬ 
tween their philosopher-colleagues and simulators of 
mental processes. The editors contend that, 1) the 
primary ingredient in a good simulation of human be¬ 
havior is an understanding of the functions underlying 
the behavior; 2) philosophers have been in search of 
such understanding for several centuries now; 3) some 
of their insight may be useful to simulators. 

This hope guided the selection of the majority of 
essays, namely: “Remarks on Mechanical Mathemat¬ 
ics,” by Ludwig Wittgenstein; “Sensation and Observa¬ 
tion,” by Gilbert Ryle; “Human and Mechanical Rec¬ 
ognition,” by Kenneth Sayre; “Stimulus Analysing 
Mechanisms,” by Norman Sutherland; “On the Concep¬ 
tual Consciousness,” by Aron Gurwitsch; “Experience 
and the Perception of Pattern,” by Michael Polyani; 
“The Mechanical Concept of Mind,” by Michael 

(Concluded on page 46) 


Automatic Quality Control 
for Viscosity 



( 2 ) 

Recording 

Receiver 


Measuring 

Element 

4" x 4" 



Dimension l 
os specified 
for application 


N, Measuring 

NORCROSS Viscometers |- - f 

Use A Proven Principle 

Twenty years experience with installa- | 

tions in diversified industries on New- 

tonion and non-Newtonian liquids. \///////////V/////aA 

Measuring Element (1) determines viscosity and transmits electrically 
to Recording Receiver (2). Available for manual or automatic control 
with alarms optional. The patented falling piston principle allows 
design of a simple, dependable instrument easily serviced by any 
maintenance department. 

Features: Direct Tank Measurements • Easy To Install And Use • Self- 
Cleaning In Operation • Accurate • Rugged • Explosion 
proof • 

Applications: Solvent Control • End Point Determination • Starch proc¬ 
esses • Blending Processes • 

AUSTIN S. NORCROSS, '29 FREDERICK J. EIMERT, '32 

ROBERT A. NORCROSS, '51 

For full details—writ* Dept. A-69 

NORCROSS CORPORATION — NEWTON 58 r MASS. 
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TheTREDENNICK-BILLINGS CO. 


(Construction Idfiana^erS 


(CCuilclinci (Construction 


K. W. RICHARDS '07 


C. C. JONES '12 


F. J. CONTI M 


10 HIGH STREET 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


granite 

for 

Bridges and Buildings 

Street and Highway Curbing 
Vertical Curb With Sawn 
Top & Bottom 
ASHLAR VENEER 

for 

Bridge Facing 
Landscape Paving Blocks 
Roofing & Sanding Granite Grit 

• 

Brochure will be mailed on request 


Quarry 

WEST CHELMSFORD, MASS. 

Tel. Code 617-251-4031 
114 EAST 40th STREET, NEW YORK, 16, N. Y. 
Area Code 212-697-4131 


RUGGED 

ELECTRICAL 

WIRING DEVICES, 




precision 
cold headed 
fasteners and 
custom-molded 
plastic parts 



HARVEY 


HUBBELL 


INCORPORATED 

Bridgeport 2 Con 


Connecticut 


G. R. Weppler ’37 






W9M 


ELECTRICAL CONTRACTORS 





TO THE NATION SINCE 1895 

mmmmm 

ELECTRIC COMPANY, INC. 

BOSTON • • NEW YORK 

PITTSBURGH • PORTLAND, ORE. 

LOS ANGELES • SAN JUAN, P. R. 
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PROFESSIONAL CARDS 


JACKSON & MORELAND 

DIVISION OF UNITED ENGINEERS & CONSTRUCTORS INC. 

JACKSON & MORELAND INTERNATIONAL, INC. 
Engineers and Consultants 

BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 

FAY, SPOFFORD & THORNDIKE, INC. 

Engineers 

Airports, Bridges, Express Highways 

Water Supply, Sewerage and Drainage Systems 

Port and Terminal Works 

Industrial Plants Incinerators 

Designs Investigations 

Supervision of Construction 

11 Beacon Street Boston, Massachusetts 

Eadie, Freund & Campbell 

Consulting Engineers 

500 Fifth Avenue New York 36, N. Y. 

Mechanical—Electrical—Sanitary 

Air Conditioning—Power—Process Layouts 

James K. Campbell ’ll 

Capitol Engineering Corporation 

Consulting Civil Engineers 

DILLSBURG, PENNSYLVANIA, U.S.A. 

Robert E. Smith ’41, President 

METCALF & EDDY | ENGINEERS 

BOSTON • NEW YORK • PALO ALTO 

MAURICE A. REIDY ENGINEERS 

Foundations and Soil Mechanics 

Structural Designs • Buildings • Bridges 

101 TREMONT STREET BOSTON 8, MASS. 

THE KULJIAN CORPORATION 

Engineers • Consultants • Constructors 

UTILITY • INDUSTRIAL • CHEMICAL 

Power Plants (Steam, Hydro, Nuclear), Public 

Works, Processing Plants, Oil Refineries, Tex¬ 
tile Plants, Institutions, Highways, Expressways, 

Airports & Facilities, Military Installations. 

H. A. Kuljian ’19 A. H. Kuljian ’48 

1200 NO. BROAD ST., PHILADELPHIA 21, PA. 

Cilyrles Nelson Debes Associates, Inc. 
Engineers and Consultants 

Structural, Electrical, Mechanical, Acoustical 
Industrial, Commercial and Municipal Projects 

915 EAST STATE ST. ROCKFORD, ILL. 

C. N. Debes ’35 

LOOMIS AND LOOMIS 

consulting professional engineers 

STRUCTURES FOUNDATIONS 

WINDSOR CONNECTICUT 

Mueser, Rutledge, Wentworth & Johnston 
Consulting Engineers 

Foundations for Buildings, Bridges and Dams; 

Tunnels, Bulkheads, Marine Structures, Soil Studies and 
Tests; Reports, Design and Supervision 

William H. Mueseb ’22 Philip C, Rutledge ’33 

415 Madison Ave., New Y'ork 17, N. Y. 

Fabric Research Laboratories, Inc. 

Research, Development, and Consultation 

In the Fields of Fibrous, Organic, and Related Materials 

1000 Providence Highway Dedham, Mass. 

(At Route 128 and U.S. 1 Interchange) 

W. J. Hamburger, '21 K. R. Fox, '40 E. R. Kaswell, '39 

Brewer Engineering Laboratories 
Consulting Engineers 

Electric Strain Cage Testing • Stress Analysis 
Structural Model Testing • Structural Testing 

Strain Cage Amplifiers • Strain Gage Switches 

Ground Support Mechanism Design 

MARION, MASS. > TEL. 103 

G. A. Brewer ’38 J. D. Ingham ’43 

Soil Testing Services, Inc. 

Consulting Soil and Foundation Engineers 

Site Investigations 

Foundation Recommendations and Design 

Laboratory Testing, Field Inspection and Control 

111 Pfingsten Road Northbrook, Illinois 

Clyde N. Baker, Jr. ’52 Sylvio J. Pollici ’56 

CLEVERDON, VARNEY & PIKE 
Consulting Engineers 

Structural, Electrical, Civil 

Heating and Ventilating, Air Conditioning, Plumbing 

Design and Supervising Construction 
of Utility, Industrial, and Commercial Projects, 
Investigations, Reports, Appraisals 

Herbert S. Cleverdon '10 Waldo F. Pike ’15 

John A. Dow ’23 William H. Connolly ’49 Harold E. Proctor ’17 

120 TREMONT STREET BOSTON 8, MASS. 
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Who’s right in the middle of Middlesex? 

Harvard Trust Company is in the middle of everything in Middlesex County, both 
geographically and economically. Take a look at our office locations. They slice 
through the heart of Middlesex, from Cambridge to Belmont, Arlington, Concord 
and all the way to Littleton. When it comes to finding out what you want to know 
about business in the county, Harvard Trust can supply you with the facts you need. 
■ We’re in the middle economically, too, helping thousands of businesses get start¬ 
ed and grow through loans for plant expansion, working capital, and new equip¬ 
ment. In addition, we provide payroll services, handle employee benefit plans, and 
perform many other specialized banking functions. ■ If you’re doing business in 
Middlesex County, if you’re planning on it, or simply have questions about it, please 
call on century-old Harvard Trust.. . one of the largest banks in Massachusetts, 
serving you in the heart of Middlesex County. 





. {SERVICE 
BANK ' 




MEMBER F.D.I.C 




mm 




12 Offices: Cambridge • Arlington • Belmont • Concord • Littleton 
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Club News 


Western Pennsylvanians Attend 
Cleveland Conference 

Members of the M.I.T. Club of Western 
Pennsylvania plan to participate in the 
1963-1964 Cleveland Conference spon¬ 
sored by the Institute and the M.I.T. Club 
of Cleveland. This conference provides 
information to guide educational counsel¬ 
ors and Alumni on the latest opportunities 
and programs available at M.I.T. 

The March 2 meeting of the Club was 
to have education as its theme, and be 
attended by guidance counselors from the 
Pittsburgh area high schools. In addition 
to a talk by Roland B. Greeley, M.I.T. 
Director of Admissions, a presentation was 
to be made by the Pittsburgh Committee 
for a High School of Science. This com¬ 
mittee is working on the establishment of a 
central school offering an enriched cur¬ 
riculum to residents of the greater Pitts¬ 
burgh area. Students are to be admitted on 
the basis of their scholastic ability and the 
results of a competitive entrance exam¬ 
ination. The school will benefit students 
with particular interest in the fields of sci¬ 
ence, mathematics, and the humanities and 
will provide enriched opportunity for the 
early development of their talents. It will 
be a part of the public school system of 
the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania and 
will be a joint venture of those school 
districts in the Pittsburgh area which wish 
to participate. The program of instruction 
will be patterned after that of the highly 
successful Bronx High School of Science. 

The next meeting will be a dinner and 
tour of Gulf Research Laboratories on 
Monday, May 4, 1964.—Eli I. Goodman, 
’50, Westinghouse Astronuclear Labora¬ 
tory, P.O. Box 10864, Pittsburgh 36, Pa. 

Atlanta Alumni 
Greet Students 

The M.I.T. Club of Atlanta held a lunch¬ 
eon on December 27 at the “Top of the 
Mart” for students who were home for 
Christmas vacation. Twelve students at¬ 
tended together with three fathers of stu¬ 
dents and seven club members—one of 
whom, Fred N. Dickerman, ’30, was also a 
father. The students related their interests 
and observations on the academic and 
social life at M.I.T. 

The following students and members 
attended: Harold Barnes, ’66, Bill Carith- 
ers, ’64, Ken Dickerman, ’65, Philip 
Hardin, '65, and father, Leland Jackson, 
’62, Bob Large, ’66, Andy Lemer, ’67, 
Richard Lipes, ’64, Tom MacMillan, ’66, 
and father, Bill Moss, ’66, John Sheats, G, 
Jim Veazey, ’66, and father, Fred Dicker- 
man, '30, R. L. Flege, ’32, M. C. Mander- 
son, ’53, B. H. Meyer, ’42, C. P. Moore, 
’48, E. E. Sanborn, ’22, H. M. Walton. 
49.—Bernard H. Meyer, ’42, Secretary, 
5845 Brookgreen Road, N.E., Atlanta 28, 
Ga. 


Future M.I.T. Club Meetings 

Following are the dates and principal speakers as announced at the time of 
printing for M.I.T. Club meetings during March and April, 1964. For more 
details consult the club secretary in your city. 

March 2—M.I.T. Alumni Center of New York—Civil Engineering 

Executive Secretary: James N. Phinney, United Engineering Center, 

345 East 47th Street, New York 

March 2—Pittsburgh—Annual Guidance Counselors Meeting 

Secretary: Eli I. Goodman, ’50, Westinghouse Electric Corporation, 
Astronuclear Laboratory, P.O. Box 10864, Pittsburgh 

March 5—Detroit—Professor Antoine M. Gaudin 

Secretary: J. Edward Schwartz, ’52, 1912 Yosemite, Birmingham 

March 7—Cleveland—Regional and Guidance Conference 

Reservations: Bruce A. Lamberton, 1705 Superior Bldg., Cleveland 

March 12—Washington, D.C.—Program to be Announced 

Secretary: Richard R. Martin, ’45, Decision Systems, Inc., Kennsington, Md. 

March 12-14—Mexico City—16th Annual Fiesta 

Reservations: Alvino Manzanilla-Arce, ’31, Angel Urraza 1311, Mexico, D.F. 

March 12—Boston—Professor Glenn C. Williams, ’42 

Secretary: John M. Reed, ’51, Room 831, 73 Tremont Street, Boston 

March 18—Toronto—Professor Jay W. Forrester, ’45 

Secretary: Michael M. Koerner, ’49, Suite 1001, 55 Yonge Street, Toronto 

March 20—Worcester—Professor Stanley Backer, ’41 

Secretary: Arnold A. Kramer, ’52, Mechanics Upholstering Co., Worcester 

April 8—Worcester—Professor Huston C. Smith 

April 9—Boston—Program to be Announced 

April 29—Washington, D.C.—Program to be Announced 

Additions to this column of meeting announcements are welcome. Copy is due March 20 
for the May issue of The Technology Review and should list your club meetings for May 
and June. Send your copy to: Alumni Secretary, M.I.T. Alumni Association, Room 
1-280, Cambridge 39, Mass. 


Rochester M.I.T. Club 
Hears Professor Ashdown 

The M.I.T. Club of Rochester held its an¬ 
nual Christmas luncheon on December 23 
with 58 members and guests attending. 
Short discussions of student life were given 
by five of the 10 Rochester area Tech 
students who attended—Tom Maier, ’67, 
Chuck Breckheimer, ’66, Charles Sen- 
iawski, '65, Bill Young, *64, and Richard 
Cartwright, G. 

Professor Emeritus Avery A. Ashdown 
spoke, giving us some insight into the edu¬ 
cational philosophy being considered and 
initiated at M.I.T. Professor Ashdown was 
the Christmas guest of Cyril J. Staud, ’24, 
retiring Director of Research for Eastman 
Kodak. 

Howard J. Samuels, ’41, and son Bill, 
’65, bantered a bit about their relative 
experiences in politics, with Bill relating 
his involvement in student government. 
The discussion was arranged by Harry E. 
Essley, ’36, local chairman of the Educa¬ 
tional Council. 

The nine high school students who 
joined us for lunch at the invitation of the 
Educational Council mentioned their ap¬ 
preciation for this opportunity to mix with 


Tech students, past and present. Despite 
Christmas shoppers, snail-like traffic, and 
full parking lots, the obstacles were over¬ 
come in typical M.I.T. fashion—risking 
parking citations!—Gail E. Millard, ’58, 
Secretary. 104 Cliffordale Park, Roches¬ 
ter, N.Y. 

Florida Club Hears 
Of M.I.T. Admissions 

The M.I.T. Club of Orlando held a dinner 
meeting on December 2 in conjunction 
with a Central Florida Guidance Counsel¬ 
ors’ conference. M. Bryce Leggett, ’40, of 
the M.I.T. Admissions Office, discussed 
the adjustments high school seniors must 
make as college freshmen, and explained 
downgrading, self-discipline, pacing, dead¬ 
lines, and selectivity of the student. Hugh 
W. Schwarz, ’42, Educational Counselor 
for our club, was chairman. 

New officers elected for 1964 are: 
George C. Pfaff. Jr., ’39, of Winter Park, 
President; Herbert C. Sanderson, Jr., ’43, 
of Orlando, Vice-president; and Loris M. 
Hailey, Jr., ’50, of Orlando, Secretary- 
Treasurer.—George C. Pfaff, Jr., ’39, 
President, 1910 Summerland Avenue, 
Winter Park, Fla. 
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Texas Clubs Consider 
Medical Engineering 

On December 18, 1963, the M.I.T. Club 
of Northern Texas staged its annual 
Christmas Cease-Fire Meeting, uniting 
M.I.T.’s sons from Dallas and Fort Worth 
once again in peaceful co-existence. Scene 
of the summit conference was Howard 
Johnson’s restaurant on the Dallas- 
Fort Worth Turnpike, chosen because it 
is precisely mid-way between the respec¬ 
tive camps and faces in a neutral direc¬ 
tion. All sharp-pointed objects were de¬ 
posited at the door, and a wonderful time 
was enjoyed by all. 

We were privileged to have as our 
speaker Dr. Jere Mitchell, of the Univer¬ 
sity of Texas Southwestern Medical 
School in Dallas. Dr. Mitchell, a research¬ 
er in heart physiology for the American 
Heart Association, and winner of the As¬ 
sociation's Young Investigator Award in 
1962, told of the tremendous contributions 
which engineering is making in the field of 
medical research, both in methods and in 
hardware. Included were movies and slides 
showing how engineering techniques are 
used in analyzing performance of the 
heart. The question and answer session 
following Dr. Mitchell’s talk met such en¬ 
thusiastic reception, from members and 
wives alike, that the meeting had to be 
forcibly adjourned due to closing of the 
restaurant. 

An active year in '64 is planned, with 
more such worthwhile and enjoyble pro¬ 
grams on the agenda.—Phillip S. Schmidt, 
’62, Secretary-Treasurer, P.O. Box 482, 
Fort Worth, Texas. 

Ontario Alumni to Meet 
With Harvard Business Club 

Taking advantage of the Christmas holi¬ 
days, the M.I.T. Club of Lower Ontario 
had a meeting at which four Tech students 
gave their impressions of the Institute and 
answered questions. The two undergradu¬ 
ates participating were Martin Golder, 
’67, and Bruce Fauman, ’64; the graduate 
students were David Falconer, electrical 
engineering, and Ted Jarmain, School of 
Industrial Management. The club’s presi¬ 
dent, Edward M. Peacock, ’47, was chair¬ 
man of the meeting at the Toronto Engi¬ 
neer’s Club and Robert H. Winters, ’33, 
President of the Alumni Association, was 
among the guests. 

The next club meeting will be on March 
18 with the Harvard Business School Club 
of Toronto. Jay W. Forrester, ’45, Pro¬ 
fessor of Industrial Management, will 
speak.—Michael M. Koerner, '49, Ridge¬ 
field Road, Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 

Delaware Valley Club 
Hears Dean Johnson 

The M.I.T. Club of the Delaware Valley 
held a joint luncheon meeting with ASME 
at the Engineer’s Club in Philadelphia on 
December 19. Dean Howard W. Johnson, 
of the M.I.T. School of Industrial Man¬ 
agement, spoke.—John B. Murdock, ’41. 
Secretary, 15 Runnemede Avenue, Lans- 
downe, Pa. 


Washington Alumni Club 
Holds Annual Luncheon 

Sixty applicants for admission to M.I.T., 
35 Washington area Tech students home 
for Christmas vacation, and 24 Alumni 
were present for the eighth annual Christ¬ 
mas vacation luncheon of the M.I.T. Club 
of Washington on December 27 at the 
Cosmos Club. This luncheon, under the 
chairmanship of Robert W. Blake, ’41, 
supports the Washington area M.I.T. Ed¬ 
ucational Council. Following introductory 
remarks by Bob Blake and Paul M. Rob¬ 
inson, Jr., ’44, Club President, those pres¬ 
ent heard James Evans, ’63, now a grad¬ 
uate student, speak on “Student Life at 
M.I.T.,” and William C. Howlett, ’49, 
Chairman of the Washington area Educa¬ 
tional Council and president of Union 
Iron Works, speak on “The Importance 
of a Broad Based Education.” 

Organization of the Alumni Fund Drive 
in Washington, D.C., continues under the 
chairmanship of Sterling H. Ivison ’41, 
Captain, U.S. Navy. Recruiting of regional 
chairman, vice-chairman, and solicitors is 
continuing. 

This area, with about 900 Alumni 
who have contributed at least once 
before, is divided into seven regions 
under the following chairmen: D.C., 
David B. Cobey, ’61; Bethesda. Chevy 
Chase, Cabin John, Garrett Park, and 
Glen Echo. Md„ Stering H. Ivison, Jr. 
'41; Silver Spring, Deerwood, Kensington, 
and White Oak. Md„ vacant; North Prince 
George’s County, vacant; Alexandria and 
Springfield, Va„ William P. Jensen, '50; 
Arlington, Va., vacant; Falls Church. 
Fairfax, Annandale, Oakton and Burke, 
Va., A. Homer Skinner, Jr., ’42. 

The January 28 dinner meeting was to 
feature a talk by C. Darwin Stolzenbach, 
’35, Administrator of the National Capitol 
Transportation Agency, on “Problems 
and Progress in Urban Transportation.” 
This is currently a highly controversial 
problem in greater Washington, D. C. 

Other meetings scheduled include 
March 12 and April 29 dinner meetings at 
the Cosmos Club. The Club welcomes 
new members. If you are new to the D. C. 
area, please get in touch with us.—Richard 
R. Martin, ’45, Secretary, Decision Sys¬ 
tems, Inc., Kensington, Md. 

Stein Club Topic 
Is Foreign Policy 

The Boston Stein Club was to hold its mid¬ 
winter dinner meeting on January 29 at 
the M.I.T. Faculty Club. Eugene B. Skol- 
nikoff, ’49, a lecturer in economics at 
M.I.T., will discuss “Science and Foreign 
Policy.” He will explain the interaction of 
science and foreign policy in Washington, 
and the technical inputs of foreign aid, 
information policy, security affairs, and in¬ 
ternational scientific co-operation. His 
topic will include the role of scientists and 
engineers in the policy process and some 
current policy concerns. Mr. Skolnikoff 
has been associated with the Institute for 
Defense Analysis at the Pentagon and, for 
the last five years, was on the staff of the 
President’s Special Assistant for Science 
and Technology.—Mel A. Barkan, ’55, 10 
Emerson Place, Boston, Mass. 


Kansas City Alumni 
Meet M.I.T. Students 

The Alumni in the Kansas City area had 
their annual holiday luncheon on Decem¬ 
ber 28 with the local students, accompa¬ 
nied by their fathers. We met at the Fred 
Harvey Restaurant for a luncheon and 
anecdotes from several of the students 
present. Guests included eight students 
and six fathers. Christopher B. Hakan, 
’67, gave his views of M.I.T. as seen by a 
freshman. 

Everett P. Weatherly, Jr., ’29, reported 
to the group on the December 5 meeting 
of Associate Professor William H. Den- 
nen, ’42, Ev Weatherly and others of the 
regional Educational Council with college 
placement counselors from the Kansas 
City area high schools. Subsequently, we 
had a joint meeting of these people and 
M.I.T. club members. 

Club officers elected for the next two 
years are Bernard J. Duffy, ’44, Presi¬ 
dent; B. J. Kirkwood, ’49, Vice-president; 
Peter Bulkeley, '55, Secretary; and Philip 
E. Gruber, ’25, Treasurer. Retiring as 
president for the last three years was J. 
Warren Evans, ’39. Plans for the spring 
and summer are now underway.—Bever¬ 
ley J. Kirkwood, '49, Secretary, 4308 West 
79th Street, Prairie Village, Kansas. 

New Haven Croup Holds 
Student-Alumni Luncheon 

The New Haven County M.I.T. Club 
held a M.I.T. Student-Alumni Luncheon 
on December 28 at the Waverly Inn, 
Cheshire, Conn. This marked the first 
year the club has arranged such a meeting 
and all M.I.T. students in our geographi¬ 
cal area were invited. The fathers of the 
students were also invited and most stu¬ 
dents attending did bring along their dads. 
More than 30 alumni, students, and fath¬ 
ers were in attendance. 

Following the luncheon, four students 
were asked to talk on some phase of stu¬ 
dent life at M.I.T. Such diverse topics 
were chosen for discussion as: the rela¬ 
tively new Freshman Seminar program; 
the humanities curriculum, fraternities, 
and the role of a woman at M.I.T.—the 
latter being presented by the one coed re¬ 
siding in our area. The talks led to an 
informal group discussion. Judging from 
the enthusiasm expressed, we hope to see 
this program continued as an annual holi¬ 
day season activity in future years.—Jay 
R. Bonnar, ’57, Secretary, Lower Grassy 
Hill Road, Woodbury, Conn. 

Boston Club Topic 

Is Nervous System 

The M.I.T. Club of Boston met at the 
Union Oyster House on January 9 to hear 
Patrick D. Wall, Professor of Physiology, 
describe “The Brain Probes the World." 
He explained new techniques and ideas— 
which may influence fields from philos¬ 
ophy to engineering—in the understand¬ 
ing of the sensory nervous system.—John 
M. Reed, ’51, Secretary, Room 831, 73 
Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Class Reunions Scheduled for This Spring 


1899: Reunion Chairman, William A. Kinsman, 348 High 
Street, Newburyport, Mass.; M.I.T. Campus, June 12-15. 

1904: Reunion Chairman, Carle R. Hayward, 120 Beacon 
Street, Boston; Stanley McCormick Hall, M.I.T. Cam¬ 
pus, June 12-15. 

1909: Reunion Chairman, John F. Davis, 33 Arlington 
Street, Cambridge 40, Mass.; New Ocean House, 
Swampscott, Mass., June 14. 

1914: Reunion Chairman, Ray P. Dinsmore, 1 Overwood 
Road, Akron, Ohio; Charter House Motor Hotel, Cam¬ 
bridge, Mass., June 12-14. 

1915: Class Cocktail Party. Chairmen: Albert E. Sampson, 
9 Thorndike Street, Beverly, Mass.; Barbara Thomas; 
M.I.T. Faculty Club, June 15, 4:00 p.m. 

1916: Reunion Chairman, Ralph A. Fletcher, P.O. Box 71, 
West Chelmsford, Mass.; Chatham Bars Inn, Chatham, 
Mass., June 12-14. 

1919: Reunion Chairman, Wilfred O. Langille, Diehl Manu¬ 
facturing Company, Finderne, Somerville, N.J.; Chatham 
Bars Inn, Chatham, Mass., June 12-14. 

1924: Reunion Chairman, Charles O. Duevel, Jr., 33 Coit 
Lane, Norwich Town, Conn.; Oyster Harbors Club, Os- 
terville, Mass., June 12-14. 


1929: Reunion Chairman, Eric Bianchi, 390 Grove Street, 
Needham, Mass.; Wianno Club, Osterville, Mass., June 
12-14. 

1934: Reunion Chairman, Norman B. Krim, 15 Fox Lane, 
Newton Center 59, Mass.; Wychmere Harbors Club, Har- 
wichport. Mass., June 12-14. 

1939: Reunion Chairman, George Beesley, 10 Keniston 
Road, Lynnfield Center, Mass.; Baker House, M.I.T. 
Campus, June 12-14. 

1944: Reunion Chairman, F. Scott Carpenter, 36 Middle 
Street, Hingham, Mass.; Curtis Hotel, Lenox, Mass., 
June 12-14. 

1949: Reunion Chairmen: Walter A. Row, Jr., 29 Long- 
meadow Road, Weston, Mass.; Stanley V. Margolin, 215 
Grove Street, Auburndale, Mass.; Belmont Hotel, West 
Harwich, Mass., June 12-14. 

1954: Reunion Chairman, Robert E. Anslow, 32 Woodland 
Road, Lexington, Mass.; Curtis Hotel, Lenox, Mass., 
June 12-14. 

1959: Reunion Chairman, David W. Packer, 11 Carver 
Road, Watertown, Mass., Chatham Bars Inn, Chatham, 
Mass., June 12-14. 


M.I.T. Varsity Athletic Events Coming Up 


Pistol 




15 

Bowdoin 

3:00 

Home 

May 

1 

Bowdoin 


Away 

March 7 

Brown, Massachusetts 

Home 


18 

W.P.I. 

1:00 

Home 


2 

Colby 

1:30 

Away 





21 

Tufts 

3:00 

Away 

7, 8 

New Englands 

at Vermont 

Rifle 




22 

Harvard 

2:30 

Home 


12 

Springfield, 



March 7 

Norwich 

Away 


25 

Middlebury 

2:00 

Away 



W.P.I. 

2:00 

Away 

13 

Wentworth 

Home 


29 

Northeastern 

2:00 

Away 









May 

2 

Bates 

2:00 

Away 

Lacrosse 





Skiing 




7 

Brandeis 

4:00 

Home 






March 1 

M I T. Invitational 



9 

Coast Guard 

1:00 

Home 

March 

31 

Maryland 

2:00 

Away 

14, 15 

Lowell Tech Invitational 


13 

Boston University 


April 

1 

Loyola 

3:30 

Away 







4:00 

Home 


2 

Hofstra 

1:30 

Away 

Squash 




15 

Trinity 

4:00 

Home 


3 

Adelphi 

2:00 

Away 

March 6, 7 

N.I.S.R.A. at Dartmouth 







8 

Harvard 

3:00 

Away 




Heavyweight Crew 




11 

Holy Cross 


Away 

Swimming 



April 

11 

Boston University 

Home 


18 

New Hampshire 

Away 

March 7 

Coast Guard 2:00 

Away 


18 

Columbia 


Away 


22 

Massachusetts 

3:00 

Home 

13. 14 N.E.I.S.A. at Massachusetts 


25 

Yale 


Home 


25 

Amherst 

2:00 

Away 




May 

2 

Compton Cup 


Home 


30 

W.P.I. 

3:00 

Home 

Indoor Track 



9 

Dartmouth, Wisconsin Away 

May 

2 

Bowdoin 

2:00 

Home 

March 7 

I.C.A.A.A.A. at New York 


16 

E.A.R.C. 




7 

Tufts 

3:30 

Home 




June 

20 

I.R.A. 

at Syracuse 


9 

Trinity 

2:00 

Home 

Outdoor Track 








13 

Wesleyan 

3:00 

Away 

April 4 

Quantico 1:00 

Away 

Lightweight 

Crew 








14 

Brandeis 4:00 

Home 

April 

18 

Durand Cup 

at Hanover 

Tennis 





18 

Tufts 1:00 

Away 


25 

Biglin Cup 


Home 






25 

Williams 12:30 

Home 

May 

2 

Geiger Cup 

at New York 

April 

4 

Georgetown 

2:00 

Away 


Penn Relays at Philadelphia 


9 

Callow Cup at Philadelphia 


S 

Harvard 

3:00 

Home 





16 

E.A.R.C. 




1 1 

Brown 

3:00 

Away 

Wrestling 









13 

Brandeis 

3:00 

Home 

March 6, 7 

New Englands 


Golf 






17 

Navy 

3:00 

Home 




April 

2 

Johns Hopkins 

1:00 

Away 


23 

Bowdoin 

3:00 

Home 

Baseball 




4 

Maryland, 




24 

Colby 

3:00 

Home 

March 31 

Salisbury 2:00 

Away 



Princeton 

2:00 

Away 


25 

Wesleyan 

2:00 

Home 

April 1 

Johns Hopkins 3:00 

Away 


16 

Williams, Trinity 

Away 


29 

Amherst 

3:00 

Away 

2 

Adelphi 1:30 

Away 


21 

Harvard 

1:00 

Away 

May 

1 

Dartmouth 

3:00 

Home 

3 

Stevens 

Away 


24 

Tufts, 




2 

Williams 


Away 

7 

Boston College 3:00 

Away 



Wesleyan 

1:00 

Home 


9 

Trinity 


Away 

11 

Wesleyan 2:30 

Away 


27 

Greater Boston 

Away 

15, 

16 

New Englands 
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Sloans See 
Who’s Who 
In New York 


M.I.T. men interview bankers 
and noted business executives 


with wit, knowledge, and amazing 
vigor. He dealt sagely and unequiv¬ 
ocally with questions about General 
Motors policies, the development 
of the Sloan Fellowship Program, the 
qualities of industrial executives, 
and the services of industrial lead¬ 
ers in the Federal Government. 

The banks and investment houses 
visited included Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner and Smith. Inc., 
George J. Leness, ’26, President; 
New York Stock Exchange, R. C. 
Lawrence, Vice-president; Brown 
Brothers Harriman & Company, J. 
Eugene Banks, Partner; First Na¬ 
tional City Bank, George Moore, 
President; U.S. Trust Company, 
Charles W. Buck, President; Gold¬ 
man, Sachs & Company, Sidney J. 
Weinberg, Partner; Morgan Guar¬ 


F ew young businessmen have such 
envied encounters as do the 
Sloan Fellows of M.I.T. when they 
meet and converse for a week in 
New York with such top men in fi¬ 
nance and industry as Alfred P. 
Sloan, Jr., ’95, Frederick Kappel, 
David Rockefeller, Thomas Watson, 
Henry C. Alexander, and Roger 
Blough. At such a time, the Faculty 
of the School of Industrial Manage¬ 
ment would happily swap places 
with the students. 

The outstanding event of their 
week in New York last winter was 
a luncheon with Mr. Sloan, whose 
philanthropic foundation, together 
with the Fellows’ sponsoring organi¬ 
zations, has enabled more than 500 
young men to participate in the 
M.I.T. program of executive devel¬ 
opment. For this meeting, the Sloan 
Fellows prepared questions in ad¬ 
vance, which Mr. Sloan answered 


Sidney J. Weinberg spoke to the visitors from M.I.T. at Goldman, Sachs and Co. 


Charles W. Buek spoke to the Sloan Fellows at the U.S. Trust Company. 


anty Trust Company, Henry C. Alex¬ 
ander, Chairman; Lehman Broth¬ 
ers, General Lucius Clay, Senior 
Partner; Chase Manhattan Bank, 
David Rockefeller, President; and 
W. R. Grace & Company, hosted by 
a number of their executives. 

In addition, the “Sloans” called 
on the following companies and 
their top officials: Union Carbide 
Corporation, Kenneth H. Hannan, 
Executive Vice-president; Under¬ 
wood Corporation, Guido Lorenzot- 
ti, President; Radio Corporation of 
America, E. W. Engstrom, President; 
Pan American Airways, John C. 
Leslie, ’28, Vice-president; Lever 
Brothers Company, W. H. Burkhart, 
Chairman; Metropolitan Life Insur¬ 
ance Company, Gilbert W. Fitz- 
hugh. President; International Busi¬ 
ness Machines Corporation, Thomas 
J. Watson, Jr., Chairman; Standard 
Oil Company (N.J.), M. L. Rath- 
bone, Chairman; U.S. Steel Corpora¬ 
tion, Roger M. Blough, Chairman; 
American Telephone & Telegraph 
Company, Frederick R. Kappel, 
Chairman; and Western Electric 
Company, H. I. Romnes, President. 

The main purpose of the week in 
New York was to learn firsthand the 
ideas, viewpoints, and philosophies 
of executives—particularly with re¬ 
gard to the study of financial man¬ 
agement. The Sloan Fellows put a 
great deal of careful preparation 
into each meeting: studying records 
of the companies, their historical 
development, financial statements 
and annual reports. They received 
in return candid and searching re¬ 
flections. 
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Sloan Fellows 


Marlow O. Alsager, ’60, has been trans¬ 
ferred to the position of Director, Cost, 
Factory and General Accounting, Pon¬ 
tiac Motor Division of General Motors 
Corporation. . . . George W. Bates, ’62, 
has been promoted to Assistant Vice- 
president, Southern Bell Telephone and 
Telegraph Company, Atlanta, Ga. . . . 
Milton Zimmerman, ’64, formerly assist¬ 
ant plant manager of Campbell Soup 
Company, Chicago, has been promoted to 
Staff Production Manager of Campbells’ 
in Camden, N.J. . . . Raul G. Mendez, 
’55, died December 22, after a prolonged 
illness.—Peter P. Gil, Secretary, Room 
52-455, M.I.T., Cambridge 39, Mass. 


Senior Executives 


Max M. Beasley, Spring, 1963, is now 
president of Singer-Cobble, Inc. of Chat¬ 
tanooga, Tenn. . . . Robert Stuart, Fall, 
1959, has recently been elected President 
of National Can Corporation in Chicago. 

Twenty-seven senior industry and busi¬ 
ness leaders from 11 states and five for¬ 
eign countries took part in the 10-week 
Fall Executive Development Program at 
the M.I.T. School of Industrial Manage¬ 
ment. They were: Charles W. Allen, In¬ 
ternational Business Machines Corpora¬ 
tion; William S. Baldwin, Chesapeake 
and Potomac Telephone Company of 
West Virginia; Ashok Nath Banerji, Min¬ 
istry of Steel and Heavy Industries, New 
Delhi, India; Frank H. Barker-Benfield, 
Urwich Management Centre, Slough, 
England; Robert W. Boesel, Lockheed 
Missiles and Space Company; William E. 
Bonnet, Sun Oil Company; Edward R. 
Bradley, Libby, McNeill and Libby; Les¬ 
ter G. Crunkleton, B. F. Goodrich Chemi¬ 
cal Company; Merle W. Dargel, Cater¬ 
pillar Traction Company; John W. Dar¬ 
rin, United Show Machinery Company; 
Walter B. Dingle, Imperial Oil Ltd., Can¬ 
ada; Donald E. Fish, Thiokol Chemical 
Corporation; Richard W. Freund, First 
National City Bank, New York; Thomas 
A. Gatcliffe, Angostura Bitters, Port-of- 
Spain, Trinidad; Robert J. Gumber, 
Hughes Aircraft Company; John L. 
Hooven, Ford Motor Company; William 
A. Keeler, Atlantic Refining Company; 
Waldo S. LaFon, Kentucky Power Com¬ 
pany; Peter W. Murphy, International 
Computers and Tabulators, Ltd., London; 
Mohammed A. Nabegh, Iranian Oil Re¬ 
fining Company, Abadan; Charles A. 
Ormsby, John Hancock Mutual Life In¬ 
surance; Robert C. Perry, Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass Company; Donald E. Prock- 
now, Western Electric Company, Inc.; 
Robert R. Rumer, Monsanto Chemical 
Company; Howard H. Scott, Bird-John- 
son Company; James C. Sheehan, West- 
inghouse Credit Corporation; and Peter 
D. Tew, Shell International Petroleum 
Company, Ltd., London. 


Class Xews 


96 

Ralph Henry has been offered a loca¬ 
tion for his collection by Dr. Bush of 
Syracuse University. “Who’s Who” listed 
a raft of noteworthy buildings designed 
by Henry and the late Irving Merrill and 
led to the selection by the overseers of 
the University of Henry’s work for ex¬ 
hibition. Dr. Bush suggested a fireproof 
room, set apart but part of the Fine Arts 
Collection of the University Library; the 
room would serve for consultation or 
copying by undergraduates and others. 
It would serve as a repository for the 
collection of instruments Henry used in 
the daily work of preparing working 
drawings, trade specifications, contract 
forms, letters between architect and own¬ 
er or contract, and the usual correspond¬ 
ence necessary for building. Some land¬ 
scape planning material is included in the 
collection. Ralph is quite pleased to have 
been selected and is already busy choos¬ 
ing and arranging the collection. 

Will Coolidge’s friend and associate in 
the G.E. Research Laboratory, John Bell¬ 
amy Taylor, ’97, died December 21. He 
was a research engineer for more 
than 30 years and developer of equip¬ 
ment which first made sound visible 
and light audible. He demonstrated the 
projection of sound through a beam of 
light from the airship ‘Los Angeles’ to the 
G.E. plant below, gaining universal ac¬ 
claim. Taylor was also an accomplished 
musician and lectured on music and 
acoustics at Union College. Both he and 
his wife, the late Marcia Jones, were 
graduates of Brookline High School. He 
leaves three sons: Telford of New York; 
Jerome of Detroit; Irving of San Fran¬ 
cisco; and a daughter, Mrs. Ann Taylor 
Gross of Pennington, N.J. . . . Milton 
Ernest Moore, Course II, died in Arling¬ 
ton, Mass., on September 20, 1963. He 
was in the market gardening business. 
The large market gardens that were in 
Arlington and Belmont when he started 
in that business have almost disappeared 
and their sites have been taken for resi¬ 
dences. . . . William E. Haseltine died in 
Redlands, Calif., on November 23, 1963; 
he had been in a rest home for a year 
with a broken hip. His wife Florence 
(they were married almost 50 years) 
wrote to tell us the sad news. Their son, 
William R., ’34 (and Ph.D., ’38) is a sci¬ 
entist at the Naval Ordnance Station at 
China Lake, Calif.; Edwin C. is an eye 
specialist at Redlands; daughter Margaret 
Smith (Smith, ’38, Yale, ’41) lives in Seat¬ 
tle. Mrs. Haseltine has lived in Redlands 
for three years but intends to return to 
the home they retained in Ripon, Wis. 
The class appreciates the nice letter she 
sent. 

Jack Eynon still maintains his house 
in San Diego but is now situated very 
comfortably in a retirement home at 


8585 Mesa Boulevard, LaMesa, Calif. 
He quite enjoyed the golf championship 
in Brookline at The Country Club on 
television, and said to tell Hedge that he 
still cherishes the taste of the real lobster 
served at the dinner he gave us at The 
Country Club: “Out here we lack the 
delectable morsel that you New Eng¬ 
landers crack and pry out.”—James M. 
Driscoll, Secretary, 129 Walnut Street, 
Brookline, Mass.; Henry R. Hedge, As¬ 
sistant Secretary, 105 Rockwood Street, 
Brookline, Mass. 

’97 

Pete (Howard) Noble has heeded my 
request for news. He reported himself as 
well and sent me a clipping of a wedding 
at Pittsburgh attended by a young lady 
of Hastings, unknown to me. At over 90, 
Pete is proving a better correspondent 
than 99 per cent of the remaining 27 or 
28 men in the class. Thank you Pete. . . . 
Our sad news is of the departure of 
Irenee duPont, the last of the three fa¬ 
mous M.I.T. brothers, Pierre, Irenee and 
Lammot. Irenee was perhaps the most 
nationally known member of ’97. His 
successes were in business, chemical 
manufacture and philanthropy. He was, 
at graduation perhaps the youngest mem¬ 
ber of the class. He was a great supporter 
of the Class of ’97 and of M.I.T., a faith¬ 
ful reunioner at East Bay Lodge, Oster- 
ville; but he could not get to our 60th 
Reunion at Dedham, Mass. . . . Some 
years ago we lost two other nationally 
known classmates: Tom Weymouth, 
known for his work on high pressure gas 
lines, and Walter Spear, famous for his 
handling of the New York City water 
system. No doubt there are other mem¬ 
bers almost as well known in their own 
special fields with whom I have had no 
contact in my own limited field. My best 
to all of you for a successful 1964.— 
George R. Wadleigh, Acting Secretary, 
70 Flower Avenue, Hastings-on-Hudson, 
N.Y. 

01 

You should all have received the an¬ 
nual Class Letter when you read this. It 
was written in January and little news 
was available. I have a printed report 
from John Boyle in Washington telling 
of a case in connection with patents in 
which he was successful. ... I also have 
letters from Bob Derby, Phil Moore and 
Ed Davis expressing their sorrow over 
the loss of Willard Dow. ... I hope to 
have more news when you have read the 
Class Letter.—Theodore H. Taft, Secre¬ 
tary, Box 124, Jaffrey, N.H. 

02 

There is but one item to be reported 
to the class, and it is a pleasant one. A 
Christmas card received from Lewis 
Moore announced that on December 14, 
at Houston, Texas, he was married to 
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Happy Birthday 


During March one alumnus will cele¬ 
brate his 90th birthday; and 4 and 13 
Alumni will celebrate, respectively, their 
85th and 80th birthdays, as listed below 
with dates of birth. 

March, 1874 —Harold S. Boardman, 
’96, on the 31st; 

March, 1879 —Harry J. Lohbiller, 
'01, on the 5th; Frederick W. Smith, 
’01, on the 7th; Robert S. Baldwin, ’02, 
on the 25th; and Edward H. Davis, ’01, 
on the 27th; 

March, 1884— Lloyd T. Buell, ’05, 
on the 2nd; Lewis M. Van Gieson, ’25, 
on the 4th; Robert P. Waller, ’10, on 
the 9th; Robert E. Cushman, ’06, on the 
10th; Arthur S. Thomas, ’06, on the 
12th; Kenneth J. Campbell, ’09, on the 
14th; Merton Belcher, ’09, on the 15th; 
Helen R. Hosmer, ’06, on the 16th; 
Joseph V. Santry, ’06, on the 18th; 
Charles L. Anson, ’06, on the 23rd; 
Chesney H. Criswell, ’08, on the 25th; 
Theodore P. Moorehead, ’05, on the 
27th; and Arthur L. Derby, ’03, the 30th. 


Mrs. Alice Williams. They will live in 
Vero Beach, Fla., and the mail address is 
still P.O. Box 3128, Sta. 1. We hope that 
we shall meet them on Alumni Day.— 
Burton G. Philbrick, Secretary, 18 Ocean 
Avenue, Salem, Mass. 

oe 

Because of the absence of news about 
our energetic classmates, and the somno¬ 
lence of the winter season, your secretary 
thinks it appropriate to recall again our 
50th Reunion in 1953 after enjoying our 
recent 60th. Our cherished Secretary Jim 
Cushman was there and related in the 
notes that the Commencement exercises 
took place on June 12, when we were 
honored by a position in the procession 
immediately following the corporation. 
With Jim acting as marshal, we turned out 
35 strong in caps and gowns supplied by 
the Institute. 

“Following the graduate exercises,” 
Jim noted, “we were guests of President 
Killian, ’26, at a luncheon in DuPont 
Court. The afternoon was spent inspect¬ 
ing the buildings and renewing old ac¬ 
quaintances. It was considered a fine ar¬ 
rangement to be able to have rooms at 
Burton House, one of the student dor¬ 
mitories, and ’03 men, many with their 
wives, began checking in on Thursday 
afternoon. It was a real thrill for Roy 
Gould, Gibbs and Jim Cushman to greet 
each arrival. 

“Friday night was the Class Dinner, at 
which 54 men and women were seated in 
the Faculty Club. Ike Atwood was master 
of ceremonies, Fred Eustis gave the greet¬ 
ing to all present, and Cushman, as sec¬ 
retary, read many letters of regret from 
those not able to be present. Then Ralph 
Howes sprung a surprise by asking Ed 
Ruxton to make the presentation of a 
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wrist watch to Fred Cushman and How¬ 
ard Morse, followed by a gift in the same 
manner to Jim Cushman. Vour secre¬ 
taries were deeply grateful and apprecia¬ 
tive of the many good things said, some 
far too flattering, which accompanied the 
gifts. Ike Atwood then called on Profes¬ 
sor Andrcy Potter, Paul Parker, Howard 
Morse and Bill Mitchell for brief re¬ 
marks, and the class then elected the 
present secretaries, Fred Eustis and Jim 
Cushman, for another 50 years. The mu¬ 
sic of a trio led the singing of old songs 
and new, adding much to the pleasure 
of the event. 

“Saturday morning, members’ autos 
and a bus transported about 60 joyous 
Alumni to Fred Eustis’ estate in Milton, 
where we were the guests of Fred and his 
wife at an informal reception and lunch¬ 
eon on the terrace. Dr. Compton and 
President Killian honored the occasion 
by their presence and a memorable pic¬ 
ture was taken of the group, to be later 
shown in The Review. Mrs. (Margaret) 
Shurcliff gave a lesson in handbell ring¬ 
ing to four of our members, that pro¬ 
duced much fun for both ringers and 
listeners. 

“Following the reception about 40 of 
the group drove to Coonamesett Ranch 
on Cape Cod, the remaining classmates 
returning to Cambridge and other en¬ 
gagements. A fine dinner was enjoyed at 
Coonamessett and the evening and a day 
Sunday was spent visiting together and 
really getting to know each other again. 
Monday morning all drove back to Cam¬ 
bridge, arriving in time for the Alumni 
luncheon, where as the 50th year class 
we occupied a table to ourselves and 
were bountifully served. Fred and Mrs. 
Eustis sat at the head of the table, as 
they had at Dr. Killian’s luncheon Fri¬ 
day. Several new faces appeared: Tom 
Sears, Mrs. Sears and their daughter Vic¬ 
toria and Arthur Cavanagh were gladly 
welcomed. 

“The final event was the Stein-on-the- 
Table Banquet at the Statler, Monday 
night, when, it was reported, 22 men and 
about 8 women, attended. Another en¬ 
thusiastic classmate, Andrew Hepburn, 
at last joined our group. In conclusion 
our secretaries were well pleased with the 
entire attendance and from the letters of 
appreciation we received, we know that 
those attending had an unusually and 
surprisingly good time, with meagre 
thought but earnest desire for their fu¬ 
ture 60th.”—John J. A. Nolan, Secre- 
tary, 13 Linden Avenue, Somerville, 
Mass.; Augustus H. Eustis, Treasurer, 
131 State Street, Boston, Mass. 


04 

There are a few stirrings of interest 
in our proposed 60th Reunion, and it is 
hoped that as June approaches they may 
develop into a worthwhile gathering. 
Why not look over the roster of living 
members of the class and urge some old 
friend to join you for the occasion? It is 
doubtful if any important reunion of our 
class will be held after this June, so we 
ought to make a real effort to get a maxi- 
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mum number present. If you haven't re¬ 
plied to our January letter we hope you 
will drop a line or two.—Carle R. Hay¬ 
ward, Secretary, Room 35-304, M.I.T. 
Cambridge, Mass.; Eugene H. Russell, 
Jr., Treasurer, 82 Devonshire Street, Bos¬ 
ton, Mass. 


05 

It was a Merry Christmas. Ruth and 1 
spent a week at Thanksgiving and a long, 
long, weekend at Christmas at our 
daughter’s in North Reading, Mass., but 
in between I was housed on account of a 
very low grade virus, which lingered 
much too long. However, during my bet¬ 
ter moments I was able to get my Christ¬ 
mas cards and many other things out of 
the way. Also to enjoy the cards and 
messages from my classmates, nearly 50 
in all. Because of the number I am taking 
this means of acknowledging them—to 
the Bill Balls, the Fred Pooles, the Len 
Cronkhites, the Bill Spaldings, the Mil¬ 
dred (Wheeler) Tompsons, the Warren 
Wells, the Ted Steels, the Charlie Smarts, 
the Hub Kenways, the Court Babcocks, 
the Huntington Smiths, the Myron Hel- 
perns, the Bob Luces, the “Ski” Lombards, 
the Wallace MacBriars, the Bob McLeans, 
the Colonel Longleys, the Andy Fishers, 
the Bert Piles, the Bob Beards, the Roy 
Allens, the Art Balkams, the Merrill Bart- 
letts. Also A. Senior Prince, Sam Seaver, 
George Rhodes, Art Russell, Willard 
Simpson, Harry Charlesworth, Roy 
Walker, Gil Joslin, Laurence Fuller, Wal¬ 
ter Fichler, Henry Buff, and Sid Caine. 
... From the fact that these classmates did 
not mention their health, we can proba¬ 
bly assume they are at least “so-so, con¬ 
sidering.” Dick Senger says that the limp 
due to a very bad accident four years 
ago has almost disappeared but “I have 
become so attached to using a cane, that 
it would break my heart to dispose of it.” 
. . . Carleton Atwood reminds me again 
of his wedding in October. Tells of a 
honeymoon in the Middle West and ends 
with “Stopped at Niagara Falls on our 
return so as to make it seem more real.” 
Course-mates in VI might want to look 
them up if near West Acton, Mass. . . . 
Lloyd Buell says: “We go to California 
for the wedding of a granddaughter at 
Christmas.” Ed Graham, in answer to my 
question as to where Shaw Island is, says: 
“Shaw Island, WN is all the address we 
have, and it’s enough. Still get around in 
my canoe when wind permits.” Sounds 
as though he is still rugged. . . . Jim 
Rogers writes: “Still living but my hard¬ 
est work is keeping the rocking chair 
moving. Had to quit work because of a 
72-year rule. I have lost all contact with 
the M.I.T. boys. Does any Course XIII 
fellow remember me?” Which makes me 
wonder: Doesn’t the mention of all these 
names make you think of incidents at 
the “Tech on Boylston Street”? Why not 
contact them and chew the fat by cor¬ 
respondence? I will supply the addresses 
if you do not have an Alumni Register. 

I have two long Christmas letters, one 
from Hal Robbins, the other Herb Bai¬ 
ley’s annual. Most of these letters have to 
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do with personal matters and family 
items, but I have their permission to 
make these quotes. Hal says: “On March 
20 the Phoenix City Fire Department 
staged a safety-first and fire prevention 
lecture and demonstration at Orange- 
wood, and all members were strongly 
urged by the management to attend. In 
order to demonstrate the explosive na¬ 
ture of gasoline vapors the demonstrator 
took an upright heavy glass cylinder 
about 6 inches in diameter and 30 inches 
tall. He dropped a small aoount of gaso¬ 
line into it from a medicine dropper and 
turned to the audience and said: ‘This 
will make a little noise; if any of you are 
afraid it might startle you, you should 
cover your ears.’ No hint was given that 
there would be any danger of damage to 
the ears if they were not covered. He 
then dropped a lighted cigarette into the 
vapor-filled cylinder, and there was a ter¬ 
rific explosion which so injured my ears 
that since that moment I have been un¬ 
able to distinguish musical tones and, al¬ 
though music sounds just as loud as it 
did before, it comes through as harsh, 
rasping discords and monotones. Speech 
also sounds as loud as before, but is 
heavily masked by resonant overtones 
which are so overpowemg in a small 
room that it is impossible to carry on a 
conversation at a distance of more than 
a few inches. Hearing aids have been 
tried out, but only magnify the distortion 
and I can hear better without them. I 
have consulted four different ear special¬ 
ists, and the consensus seems to be the 
extremely delicate ‘harp-strings’ in the 
cochlea have been damaged and no med¬ 
ical or surgical treatment can repair 
them. It is a real tragedy to be complete¬ 
ly excluded from the beautiful world of 
music for the rest of one’s life, and all 
due to someone’s gross negligence. Well, 
so much for the ears; now for the eyes, 
and the news is better.” Then follows a 
long story of the removal of cataracts 
from both eyes (two months apart) and 
the consequent inconvenience. Those who 
have had a similar experience would be 
interested in Hal’s full description. He 
may have an extra copy of the letter 
which, of course, is much too long for 
this column. The same applies to Herb 
Bailey’s letter, but you will be interested 
in this much on his personal life: “Noth¬ 
ing very unusual with Grandpa except 
perhaps the naming of one of our county 
schools for him at the Ranch for Boys. 
So far I have been unable to bring my¬ 
self to giving up the privilege of serving 
on the county Civil Service Commission 
and School Board even though I realize 
a younger man would do a better job. 
My driver’s license was limited to one 
year when renewed in September, and 
when they will not let me drive even to 
the county seat I will have to give up all 
my duties there.” 

Gilbert Tower says (it is difficult to read 
parts of your letter, Gib): “My projects 
now are street cleanings (or is it widen- 
ings) and urban renewal.” Gib is evident¬ 
ly another one of those “Yes, men” in 
civic affairs. . . . Herman I'.iscle writes: 
“Yes, I am still working at consulting 
engineering, principally on steel drum de¬ 
velopment and production machinery, as 


there is nothing that I would rather do 
than what I am doing. I am beginning to 
think that working is habit forming.” 
. . . Robert I.uce writes from Washing¬ 
ton, D.C.: “Things are about the same 
here. We are both well. Our son, Robert 
and his wife live in town here." . . . 
From Ski Lombard I receive literature 
in regard to the United Senior Citizens 
(U.S.A.) Inc. of which Ski is an officer 
and diligent worker. This literature 
recommends the brochure “Stop Thief” 
by Norman Lombard ($1.00, the Book- 
mailer, 232 E. 35th Street, New York 
City). . . . Bill Ball writes: “I am still 
plugging away with the final phase of a 
celestial navigation course sponsored by 
the United States Power Squadrons, 
along with Howard Claussen, M.I.T. 
1916. While neither of us will ever make 
use of our learning, it keeps the cobwebs 
from collecting on what passes for one’s 
brains. It is a challenge and we enjoy it.” 

I have to report the death of Alfred C. 
Bedortha of Windsor, Conn., on Septem¬ 
ber 13, 1963. He was with ’05 only two 
years, taking courses with Professor 
Prescott. He would have been 94 years 
old on January 31, 1964. A letter from 
his daughter tells that he was in excel¬ 
lent health and enjoyed all his faculties 
up to a year before his last sickness. He 
was the oldest man in the class. That 
honor now goes to Edward C. Smith, V, 
now living in Lakewood, Ohio, 86 years 
last December. . . . All of us will be 


Deceased 

Irenee duPont, ’97, Dec. 19* 
Frederick Mathesius, ’02, Oct. 23 
George G. Bay, ’05, Feb. 27, 1963* 
Julius A. Furer, ’05, June 5* 

Harry L. Moody, ’07, Dec. 20* 

Everett E. Turkington, ’07, Dec. 27* 
Edmund F. Heard, ’08, Dec. 23* 

Roy S. Watson, ’08, June 16, 1962 
Harold H. Sharp, ’12, Feb. 14, 1963 
Richard W. Peatross, ’14* 

Olen C. Norris, T6, July 2 
William F. Johnson, T7, Oct. 8* 

Alan B. Sanger, T8, Dec. 25 
Thomas M. Lloyd, ’19 
Victor N. Samoyloff, T9, Dec. 11 
Arthur C. Atwater, ’20, June 21* 
Henry W. Erickson, ’20, Nov.* 

Stanley N. Juthe, ’21, Sept. 2* 

Walter S. Ross, ’21, Oct. 19 
William Duane, Jr., ’22* 

Latimer F. Hickernell, ’22, Dec. 16* 
Charles E. Snow, Jr., ’23 
Roger E. Valentine, ’23, Dec. 

Howard I. Fitz, ’24, Nov.* 

George E. Apel, ’26, Sept. 14 
Cornelius M. Flynn, ’26, Dec. 19 
Theodore B. Perkins, ’28, Aug. 8 
Arthur E. Schneider, ’28, Oct. 3 
R. Grice Kennelly, ’32, Oct. 3* 

John M. Kimble, Jr., ’32, Oct. 9 
Jalo A. Kauppinen, ’34, Dec. 20 
John H. Keatley, ’34, Oct. 19* 

George S. Bays, Jr., ’35, July 1 
James R. Duncan, ’38, Nov. 22* 
Frederick A. Fitz-Gerald, ’38, Nov. 8* 
Burnett M. Pitt, ’42, Jan. 1 * 

Hanson F. Ely, ’45, Dec. 8 

*Further Information in Class News. 


saddened to know that Willard Simpson’s 
wife, Mary, died suddenly last October. 
We met Mary at our 50th Reunion, found 
her so wholesome and charming that we 
can sympathize deeply with Willard in 
his loss. 

Rear Admiral Julius A. Purer, XIII 
died on June 5, 1963. A letter from Mrs. 
Furer, answering my letter attempting to 
express the sympathy of the class, en¬ 
closed a clipping from “Shipmate,” a 
magazine published by the U.S.N.A. 
Alumni Association which I am quoting 
in full, because it contains a story of 
national import: “Rear Admiral Julius 
A. Furer, USN (ret.) died on 5 June at 
the Naval Hospital, Bethesda, following 
a long illness. Jay, as he was known 
throughout the service, will be missed by 
his classmates and by all who knew him. 
The word ‘brilliant’ probably best de¬ 
scribes him, but this was not a cold bril¬ 
liance. His warm personality attracted 
friends from all walks of life. Jay gradu¬ 
ated at the top of the Class of 1901 and 
obtained a master of science degree at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology on 
entering the now defunct Construction 
Corps of the Navy. In his early assign¬ 
ments to Navy Yards he became an ad¬ 
vocate of the comparatively new ‘scienti¬ 
fic management’ theories advanced by 
Frederick W. Taylor and others and 
helped to put them into practice in the 
industrial parts of the yards. His keen, 
analytical mind was an asset in this kind 
of work, and as his responsibilities grew 
in such positions as industrial manager 
of the Navy Yard, Philadelphia, and in 
the Office of the Assistant Secretary of the 
Navy, he was able to contribute much 
to the efficient management of Navy 
Yards. 

“When the submarine F-4 sank off 
Honolulu in 1915, in over 300 feet of 
water, he designed submersible pontoons 
for raising her, a record feat for such a 
depth. The pontoons, which were built 
at Mare Island, became available for fu¬ 
ture salvage operations. Jay was awarded 
the Navy Cross for supervising the crash 
production of 450 submarine chasers 
used against German U-boats in the 
Mediterranean and Adriatic Seas during 
World War I. Between the world wars 
he served as assistant naval attache at 
the American Embassy in London, where 
he represented the United States Navy 
at the funeral of King George V, and at 
the coronation of King George VI. On a 
later assignment he was a member of the 
Naval Mission to Brazil. 

“During World War II, Admiral Furer 
was co-ordinator of research and develop¬ 
ment of the Navy Department and a 
member of the executive committee of 
the Research Board for National Security. 
He received the Legion of Merit for his 
World War II assignments. Jay possessed 
unusual technical, professional and gen¬ 
eral knowledge which he employed with 
exceptional skill in the service of the Unit¬ 
ed States. Over a period of many years 
he was a regular contributor to the ‘En¬ 
cyclopaedia Americana.’ His articles 
were not merely scholarly and accurate, 
Ihey were readable, and they dealt with 
naval matters in a manner which gave 
an understanding of the significance of 
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the subject treated, as well as its rela¬ 
tionship to other events or developments 
of importance. After World War II, Fur- 
er prepared an outstanding history of 
the work of research and development in 
the Navy Department. This was so good 
that it caused the late Commodore Dud¬ 
ley W. Knox to suggest that he under¬ 
take the preparation of a larger work, 
‘Administration of the Navy Depart¬ 
ment in World War II,’ which was pub¬ 
lished in August, 1960. This is an accu¬ 
rate, well written interesting and valuable 
volume. Admiral Furer was buried with 
full military honors at Arlington Nation¬ 
al Cemetery on 7 June. He is survived by 
his widow, Helen E., of 2101 Connecticut 
Avenue, N.W., Washington, D.C., and a 
daughter, Mrs. F. Clifton Toal of Atlan¬ 
ta, Ga.” 

George G. Bay, II, died on February 
27, 1963, at his home in Tryon, N.C. I 
do not remember him. The 1904 Tech¬ 
nique lists him as a special student from 
Ironton, Ohio. A letter from Mrs. Bay, 
answering my letter expressing the sym¬ 
pathy of his classmates brings the infor¬ 
mation that after graduating from Case 
Institute in Cleveland, he took special 
courses at M.I.T. He entered the mer¬ 
cantile brokerage business but retired in 
1927 and moved to Tryon, where he and 
Mrs. Bay operated the famous Lindsey 
Vineyard, and also shipped peonies na¬ 
tionwide.—Fred W. Goldthwait, Sec¬ 
retary, P.O. Box 32, Center Sandwich, 
N.H.; Gilbert S. Tower, Assistant Secre¬ 
tary, 35 North Main Street, Cohasset, 
Mass. 

’06 

As was the case last year and every 
year the variety and beauty of the Christ¬ 
mas cards is truly striking, and we are 
indeed grateful for the many we received, 
from near and far. From the notes some 
of them contained I will abstract bits of 
information. . . . George Burpee, I, has 
been on a consulting basis since Decem¬ 
ber but was still going to the office every 
day. In his letter early in January, 
George gave me more details: “On De¬ 
cember 1 I became a retired partner, 
formally designated as a consulting part¬ 
ner, after 42 years with the firm—40 
years as partner and the last 12 as senior 
partner. I still have some commitments, 
but except for that I am as free as a bird 
and expect to have more time to travel 
on pleasure than heretofore.” So we can 
picture George winging his way around 
the world, or to Mars perhaps. . . . 
Frank Benham, as previously reported, 
was back in Daytona at the old stand 
after a summer in New England during 
which he said he saw Jim often. He finds 
it doesn’t take much to keep him busy— 
some golf now and then. . . . Chet Hoef- 
er, I, and Ruth were expecting one 
daughter from New York to be with 
them for the holidays but their other 
daughter and her husband and 10-year- 
old daughter were expected to be skiing 
in Austria. . . . Jim Wick, II, and Clare 
enclosed several color photos of their 
summer home in Rockport on the Mill¬ 


pond and not far from the famous Peg 
Leg eating place which is near the even 
more famous Bearskin Neck. Some say 
we will accept Jim’s cordial invitation to 
stop in and have a lobster claw or hot 
dog, etc. . . . Dwight McCain, I, whose 
300-acre fruit orchard was sold to a de¬ 
veloper, said it is quite interesting to 
watch what a couple of dozers can do in 
a short time; when he goes back in the 
orchard now he is almost lost! He also 
said the buyer shows little interest in sell¬ 
ing for building (residential) as his main 
interest is still in his plan for a scientific 
research institution. Dwight finds it 
“quite nice to not have labor responsi¬ 
bilities any more. Give most of my time 
to what has been my hobby for many 
years, raising purebred sporting dogs. I 
am quite lost without some puppies to 
raise. Now have two litters on the way. 
Should you be in Baltimore or Wash¬ 
ington, wish you would give me a call. I 
am only an hour’s ride from either city.” 
. . . W'alter Davol, VI, likes the custom 
of sending greetings at Christmas since it 
brings memories of old friends and old 
times. 

Andy Kerr, that Spanish War veteran, 
allowed he is 85 and now uses a cane. 
He has been in and out of the Veterans 
Hospital during the last five years but 
still has plenty to keep him busy trying 
to dispose of some Plymouth property 
and a lot of English, French and Ger¬ 
man china; he says there are 1700 pieces 
altogether, so drop in, gals. . . . Sid 
Carr, VI, and Grace do not expect to 
visit Hawaii again, having made three 
trips there since Sid retired in 1946, al¬ 
though both sons still live there. He was 
ill last summer and lost 20 pounds but 
now is “feeling fine and raring to go, so 
we take off on an auto tour of southern 
California for two weeks beginning De¬ 
cember 21.” . . . Bob Cushman, II, had 
his hospital sojourn—in fact three of 
them—last spring and summer and is 
“feeling fine now. I have regained most 
of my weight and strength and am driv¬ 
ing the car.” . . . Stew Coey, VI, and 
Betty are planning to sell their home in 
Glen Ridge, in which they “have spent 
44 happy years, and move to Wilming¬ 
ton, Vt., where we plan to build a joint 
home with daughter and her family.” 

. . . Agnes Coe’s card was another typi¬ 
cal New England winter scene, by son 
Kent, of a small railroad station where 
Christmas trees are being loaded from a 
truck into a gondola freight car. Those 
stations are rapidly disappearing, or be¬ 
coming gift shops, etc. . . . We were al¬ 
so pleased to hear from Vera Philbrick, 
Anne Darling, Nellie Cady, and Sadie 
Sherman. The gold card of New Year’s 
Greetings from Fay, Spofford & Thorn¬ 
dike announced the 50th anniversary of 
the firm, of which Carroll Farwell is still 
a director. 

A letter early in January from Percy 
Tillson, VI, brought sad news, as An- 
netta had died on December 13. They 
had spent Thanksgiving with the son and 
then went in to New York City for a few 
days. Percy said they had enjoyed that 
visit but his wife had contracted a cold 
and back home in Harrisburg the doc¬ 
tor sent her to the hospital. She was 


scheduled to be up the next day when 
the end came suddenly. Percy has out- 
sincere and deep sympathy. . . . Another 
classmate had a similar experience right 
after the holiday when George Guern¬ 
sey’s wife Elsie died suddenly on De¬ 
cember 27. Marion and I attended the 
memorial service for her and saw their 
three married daughters. Elsie had lived 
in Wellesley since childhood, and Marion 
and I had enjoyed knowing her these 
many years. George, too, has our deep¬ 
est sympathy. . . . Fred Earle’s address 
is now 753 James Street, Apartment 303, 
Syracuse 3, N.Y.—Edward B. Rowe, 
Secretary-Treasurer, 11 Cushing Road, 
Wellesley Hills 81, Mass. 

’07 

In December the Alumni Register no¬ 
tified me of another change of address 
for Harry Moody, X; on December 28, 
I had a letter from Harry’s son Rob¬ 
ert L. Moody, ’34, from Edgewater, N.J., 
telling me that Harry had died in Dan¬ 
vers, Mass., on December 20, 1963, after 
a short illness. Burial was in the Mt. 
Prospect Cemetery, Amesbury, Mass., on 
December 23. I wrote to both Mrs. 
Moody and to Bob, offering the sympa¬ 
thy of the class and asking for further 
information about Harry’s death. So far, 
this has not been forthcoming. We in the 
Boston area will miss Harry at our din¬ 
ners and Alumni gatherings, as he was a 
most faithful attendant. He missed only 
two of our class reunions since gradua¬ 
tion—the 5th and 45th. At these reunions 
he and Oscar Starkweather were insepa¬ 
rable and always up to some kind of mis¬ 
chief. At the time of his death, Harry 
was a Council representative of the 
M.I.T. Club of Sao Paulo of Brazil, 
South America. . . . Perhaps some of 
our architectural members will recall 
Ernest F. “Duke” Lewis, IV. Our records 
show that he attended our 35th Reunion 
in 1942 and that he was a member of 
the architectural firm of Gugler, Kimball 
& Husted of 101 Park Avenue, N.Y. His 
death occurred January 18, 1950. Re¬ 
cently, a drawing that he did at the 
Academy of Rome was acquired by the 
Cooper Union and now hangs in the 
Study Hall of that institution. The Union 
has requested Mrs. Lewis to will to 
them other examples of Duke’s original 
drawings. It would have been nice if this 
recognition could have come while Duke 
was still alive. We of the class are pleased 
to know of another instance where an ’07 
member has left an imprint on our civi¬ 
lization and something for generations to 
admire. ... A letter from Seymour 
Egan, XIII, from Wakefield, Mass., en¬ 
closed an obituary notice from the Bos¬ 
ton Globe of the death of Everett E. 
Turkington, VI, on December 27 at 
Melrose, Mass. Seymour expected to at¬ 
tend the funeral and represent the class. 
Services were held at Robinson Chapel, 
809 Main Street, Melrose, on Monday, 
December 30. Everett is survived by a 
son and married daughter. Our class 
records only show that for many years 
he served as chief electrical engineer for 
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the Associated Factory Mutual Fire In¬ 
surance Company of Boston and had re¬ 
tired some time ago. 

Phil P. Greenwood, VI, read my ap¬ 
peal in the November Review and mailed 
to me a check to feed the “ ’07 Kitty.” 
He also sent me an interesting letter in 
which he said that he always read the 
’07 notes in The Review as soon as the 
magazine arrived. I felt quite compli¬ 
mented. Phil celebrated his Golden Wed¬ 
ding anniversary this past December. 
The early part of 1963 he and his wife 
spent two months in Florida. They were 
also very pleased to see their grand¬ 
daughter off for Europe with the Thiel 
College Choir from Idlewild Airport the 
last of June. Phil reports he is in excel¬ 
lent health and despite his 79 years is ac¬ 
tive in hand-spading his garden plots and 
running a newly acquired power mower. 
Last December a surprise snow storm in 
the Maryland area gave him seven inches 
of snow to shovel. He must have a differ¬ 
ent makeup from most of us, for one 
sentence reads, “I have always rather 
enjoyed shoveling snow.” ... I have 
written a number of birthday letters to 
members of the class as they have 
reached their four score milestone. In 
these letters, besides congratulations, I 
have asked for information about fami¬ 
lies, retirement, hobbies, and other ac¬ 
tivities. This has been done with a desire 
to get news for these class notes. If you 
are fortunate enough to have reached 
this full span of life, please write. So 
far, results have been very meager. . . . 
All the class received a treasurer’s report 
and request for financial aid in January. 
If you have mislaid your letter and failed 
to write to me, it is not too late. So write 
today. Your name on a check will be ac¬ 
cepted in place of a letter. Please include 
your Zip number.— Philip B. Walker, 
Secretary and Treasurer, 18 Summit 
Street, Whitinsville, Mass.; Gardner S. 
Gould, Assistant Secretary, 409 High¬ 
land Street, Newtonville, Mass. 

’08 

Brief mention was made in the January 
news of the death of N. Leroy Hammond. 
The following from The New York Times 
will be of interest. Leroy was a real en¬ 
gineer. “N. Leroy Hammond, deputy 
chief engineer in the construction depart¬ 
ment of the Board of Water Supply of 
New York City since 1952, died of a 
heart attack at his home [in Ellenville], 
He was 77 years old. Mr. Hammond had 
worked for the board since 1936 when 
he was named division engineer. Earlier 
he was division engineer in charge of 
constructing the Quabbin Reservoir in 
Massachusetts for the Boston Water Sup¬ 
ply Commission. In his work for the 
New York Board, he administered and 
supervised work on more than 90 con¬ 
tracts exceeding $300,000,000 for dams 
and reservoirs in the Catskill area. He 
was born in Newport, R.I. 

“Since 1955, when the preliminary 
work was undertaken, he had been in 
charge of the Cannonsville Reservoir, 
built on the west branch of the Dela¬ 


ware River. He was also in charge of 
building a giant earth dam for this res¬ 
ervoir and three others, all among the 
largest in the country: the Merriman 
Dam for Roundout Reservoir, the Never- 
sink Dam for the Neversink Reservoir, 
and the Downsville Dam for the Pepac- 
ton Reservoir. Earlier this year, he com¬ 
pleted work on the West Delaware Tun¬ 
nel, which is 43.7 miles long and will 
divert water from Cannonsville to 
Roundout Reservoir at Grahamsville in 
Sullivan County. The tunnel, passing 
under the Catskill foothills and river val¬ 
leys, is an average 1,000 feet below the 
surface, with a minimum cover of about 
300 feet. Besides tunnels and dams, Mr. 
Hammond built nearly 150 miles of 
highways to replace those inundated by 
the reservoir waters. Mr. Hammond was 
also associated with work on the Rond- 
out Reservoir, Delaware Aqueduct, Gra¬ 
hamsville Sewage Disposal Plant, the 
Neversink Reservoir, and the East Dela¬ 
ware Tunnel, which is 26 miles long. He 
was a fellow of the American Society of 
Civil Engineers, and a member of Beta 
Theta Pi fraternity. Surviving are his 
widow, the former Alice Keane; a son, 
N. LeRoy, Jr.; a daughter, Mrs. Priscilla 
H. McCoy; and four grandchildren. 

We are sorry to report the deaths of 
Edmund F. Heard on December 23, in 
the Mary Immaculate Hospital, Newport 
News, Va.; also that of Rodolfo Ogarrio 
in Mexico City, Mexico, on January 17, 
1957; and that of Lock Davidson, of Mel¬ 
bourne, Fla., on September 2. Paul H. 
Heimer of College Park, Md., died on 
September 1, 1959. . . . James Lear Gur¬ 
ney, son of our late classmate, Harold 
Gurney, was married to Florence Maxine 
Carpenter on December 8 at the Church 
of Our Saviour in New York City. Young 
Gurney has a doctor of science degree 
from the Institute.— H. Leston Carter, 
Secretary, 14 Roslyn Road, Waban 68, 
Mass.; Joseph W. Wattles, 3d, Treasurer, 
26 Bullard Road, Weston 93, Mass. 

00 

As we have obtained reservations at 
the New Ocean House at Swampscott for 
Sunday, June 14, for our 55th Reunion, 
there is little for the Reunion Committee 
to do until early spring. Moreover, we 
have received a notice from Ralph H. 
Davis, '31, who is deputy chairman of 
the 1964 Alumni Day Committee, stat¬ 
ing that the committee will shortly com¬ 
plete its program making Alumni Day 
an integral part of the reunion class pro¬ 
grams. An advance copy of this Alumni 
Day program is being sent to our com¬ 
mittee to facilitate co-ordinating our pro¬ 
gram with that of Alumni Day. Notice 
of the reunion plans will appear in these 
class notes and will be mailed to the 
class. Three members of our committee, 
Art Shaw, I, George Wallis, II, and 
Francis Loud, VI, were in Florida in 
January, but we are able to communi¬ 
cate with them when necessary. 

In the January Review we included a 
short note from Rea Blankenbuehler, X, 
mailed in Kenya, Africa, in which he 


stated that he would be home by Thanks¬ 
giving. Recently the Alumni Office re¬ 
ceived the following from him mailed in 
his home town, Elizabeth, Pa.; “Will 
you please see that this note gets in the 
1909 alumni notes? I mailed a notice 
like this to the class secretary from Nai¬ 
robi but I guess he did not receive it. 
‘R. E. Blankenbuehler, X, just returned 
from a three months’ African Safari. He 
visited most places of interest from Cairo 
to Capetown. He was especially interest¬ 
ed in photographing the wild animals, of 
which he saw thousands.’ ” It is clear that 
the class secretary did receive the notice 
from Africa and he immediately submit¬ 
ted it to The Review. However, at least 
six weeks intervene between the sending 
of the notes to the Alumni Office and 
The Review’s delivery to Alumni. . . . 
A letter came to John Davis, II, from 
Harold Paine, X, in answer to a recent 
Christmas greeting card and note. Har¬ 
old, before coming to Tech, was gradu¬ 
ated from Brown where he played hockey 
and captained the Brown baseball team. 
When at M.I.T. he played two years, 
1908 and 1909, on the hockey team. He 
writes as follows: “I certainly remember 
the wonderful days of 1909. What a 
time we had! In those early college days 
we never know how happy we are or per¬ 
haps should be. It is more frustrating 
that old friends are inexorably pushed 
apart by the furious pace of modern liv¬ 
ing. We have been in Florida for each 
winter for 12 years, but our summers 
are in good old Cape Cod, address Box 
411, South Yarmouth, Mass. Actually re¬ 
side in West Dennis, but we use South 
Yarmouth post office. I cannot close with¬ 
out recalling the unusual situation which 
obtained due to my attendance and hock¬ 
ey playing both at Brown and M.I.T. You 
will remember that at Brown I got two 
goals to beat M.I.T. and then at M.I.T. I 
helped beat Brown. Have forgotten 
whether I got two goals but did get at 
least one. Many times I have met men 
who were Brown or Tech alumni and 
spoke (immodestly) of the hockey affairs.” 
—Chester L. Dawes, Secretary, Pierce 
Hall, Harvard University, Cambridge 38, 
Mass.; Assistant Secretaries: George E. 
Wallis, Wenham, Mass.; Francis M. 
Loud, 351 Commercial Street, Wey¬ 
mouth, Mass. 

10 

I have no current class news so will 
include a few more letters from class¬ 
mates received in answer to my recent 
appeal for news: Henry C. Perley writes: 
“It has taken me over a month to comply 
with your request for ‘interesting items 
for Class News in The Review.’ 1 always 
look in The Review for Class News, par¬ 
ticularly for 1910, so I believe that I 
should contribute something. I must say 
that what I have to relate in the way of 
activities and accomplishments might not 
be too interesting to many, but I will en¬ 
close a few statistics. In 1925 I went to 
work in the drafting room for Davis & 
Furber Machine Company, manufacturers 
of woolen textile machinery, in North 
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Andover. I have been with this company 
continuously since then until this sum¬ 
mer. In May I was stricken with what 
the doctor diagnosed as shingles. It 
proved to be quite severe and long drawn 
out for me. In fact I still have a reminder 
left of it. So after being on sick leave 
for about three months I decided to re¬ 
tire, and retirement is my present status. 
Your request mentioned 'family, chil¬ 
dren, grandchildren and great grand¬ 
children.’ I have three children and seven 
grandchildren, five boys and two girls. 
The youngest grandson is l'A years old 
and the oldest 20, now in the army and 
located presently in Germany. There are 
no great-grandchildren. I have contrib¬ 
uted a little for your class notes.” 

Philip Devlin writes: “My connection 
with the Class of ’10 at M.I.T. was of 
such minor duration (about five months) 
that I doubt if my later activities really 
rate such a report. However, if it will 
help you in your excellent job as class 
secretary, here it is in order: 1906-07—- 
Freshman in Course IV-Architecture, 
M.I.T. (The severe Boston winter of 1907 
sent me back after one semester to my 
native New Orleans.) 1907-08—As soph¬ 
omore in Architecture—Tulane Univer¬ 
sity, New Orleans. Member of Tulane 
Chapter Tau Lambda of Delta Kappa 
Epsilon (Deke). Abandoned Architecture 
for business at half term. 1909-24—En¬ 
gaged in naval stores business in South¬ 
ern Pine Belt. Married April 11, 1912, 
to Frances C. Moore. Three children and 
six grandchildren. Celebrated our Golden 
Wedding Anniversary in 1962. 1924 to 
present: practicing as public accountant 
in Florida. That about covers it! The 
amazing thing to me is that after a short 
stay of five months at M.I.T. and with 
the lapse of 57 years since then, you are 
able to keep track of me and my where¬ 
abouts.” . . . Atwood Collins Page 
writes: “I was about a year in regaining 
my health after leaving M.I.T. I worked 
for several companies in Hartford and 
then did cost work and estimating for 
the Whitney Chain and Manufacturing 
Company, where I was employed for over 
40 years. My w fe and I keep a small 
apartment in Hartford, but we are resi¬ 
dents of Glastonbury—most of our mail 
goes to the Hartford address. 1 have two 
houses and plenty of land—about 100 
acres here in Glastonbury. We have two 
sons and a daughter, all married, and 
eight grandchildren. My oldest son lives 
in the house next door. My other son is 
working for Shell in California and my 
daughter’s husband has charge of the 
Boy Scouts’ Council at Kingston, N.Y.” 

Martin S. Tod writes: “Upon arriving 
home I read mail and was very pleased 
to receive your letter which brought 
many pleasant memories of when I was 
at the Institute. I made careful record in 
a small book showing dates of attend¬ 
ance and expenses. Some time ago I 
changed my office location which was 
quite an undertaking. I have thousands 
of records. As soon as I meet up with 
that book I will send a copy of the infor¬ 
mation showing dates and attendance at 
M.I.T.” . . . Earl W. Pilling writes: “I 
am sure that no member of 1910 would 
be interested in my career. It has been, 
since the day of getting my degree, one 


of just work—doing about all the engi¬ 
neering and surveying for a town grow¬ 
ing from over 10,000 to over 25,000 and 
of many adjoining towns, and taking no 
vacations. Also there was a year and a 
half in World War I including a long 
stay on the Rhine, (master engineer, 
.senior grade). It all confirms my early 
cynical opinions based on Omar, the 
Book of Ecclesiastes (by Koheleth) and 
the next to last verse of ‘Garden of 
Prosperine’ by Swinburne. I have a li¬ 
brary of 2,500 books covering all thought 
dating from the Sanskrit to the present, 
and all classical art. I have 750 records 
of classical music, an earlier period of 
camera slides, and a love for a flower 
garden. Every year I give ‘Mums’ to over 
100 families. My enthusiasm is for 
Michelangelo (I have read eight lives of 
him) and Beethoven records; I hate all 
modern art and music. A shock seven 
years ago killed all of my retirement 
plans to see Europe, as I know all of the 
museums, cathedrals and ancient ruins 
and history of the whole, mostly from 
books. I have just retired as long-time 
president of the Dedham Historical Soci¬ 
ety, and am vice-president and chairman 
of the loan committee of Dedham Co¬ 
operative Bank, which gives me two 
afternoons a week of enjoyment. I have 
an engineer daughter and engineer son- 
in-law and three grandchildren, all 3,000 
miles away. I am best described as “semi- 
retired,”—a registered engineer and sur¬ 
veyor with a few bridges and dams and 
many streets and sewers to my name. 
My wife and I have lived in the same 
house in Dedham for 41Vfz years.” 

Spencer B. I.ane writes: “Got retired 
some six years ago from active construc¬ 
tion work, by operation of the calendar, 
not voluntary. My wife died more than 
three years ago, and last August I re¬ 
married and left San Francisco after 35 
years to move to McAllen, Texas. My 
present wife and I have a home here. 
During the depression I had a typewriter 
that wasn’t busy so kept my credit good 
at the grocery store by writing fiction for 
the pulps. Discovered the fact that once 
you cash an editor’s check you get the 
habit, and it is almost as difficult to break 
the habit as to break the habit of using 
heroin. When retirement caught up with 
me I turned a hobby into a business. Now 
1 am doing part-time editorial work for 
the local newspaper, a daily. Half a day is 
about all I can take due to damage in 
World War I from mustard gas. I was 
serving in France with the Canadian Ex¬ 
peditionary Force, having been turned 
down because of old age by the Royal 
Air Force as I was over 25 years old. 
They said anybody over 25 should have 
more sense than to fly even the latest 
form of Jennies operating then. My doc¬ 
tor says I should be good for another 20 
years. Before I remarried I didn’t give 
much of a damn, but now the prospect is 
really interesting, in spite of the fact that 
poor circulation in both legs limits my 
activities to desk work. During World 
War II the U.S. Army said 1 was a has- 
been, so I spent the time as project man¬ 
ager of $24 million of construction at 
the Mare Island Navy Yard. Outside of 
that. I’ve lived a life of ordinary routine, 
including a job on the San Francisco Bay 


Bridge, and some anti-commie writing 
for the F.B.I.”—Herbert S. Cleverdon, 
Secretary, 120 Tremont Street, Boston 8 

11 

Allston T. Cushing, I, while sending 
a change of address to 6638 Belle Pon- 
taine, Kansas City, Mo„ writes that 
Mrs. Cushing and he celebrated their 
42nd wedding anniversary last June and 
are both in good health. They have two 
sons and a daughter, all married, and 
seven grandchildren. The oldest son is an 
Air Force officer stationed in Michigan. 
The second son lives in Arizona, and the 
daughter in Oklahoma. Allston’s hobby 
is leather tooling. Examples of his handi¬ 
work include ladies’ handbags, a western 
type pistol belt with two holsters, bill¬ 
folds, key caddies, belts, etc. He is an 
active member and national officer in the 
American War Dads. Before he retired, 
Allston was the owner of Cushing and 
Cushing, Construction Engineers. . . . 
At Christmas Paul and Otillie Cushman 
sent a three and one-half-page mimeo¬ 
graphed Xmas letter which they prepare 
each year for their friends. (Sallie Deni¬ 
son also sent me her copy.) From it we 
learn that they are still in Oklahoma, are 
well, and celebrated their 31st anniver¬ 
sary in December. Otillie’s main occupa¬ 
tion is keeping up with Paul. A summer 
trip took them to a convention in St. 
Paul, Minn., and on to Yellowstone and 
Seattle for the World’s Fair. Of the re¬ 
turn via Canada they tell us about visits 
to Lake Louise and Banff Springs, fol¬ 
lowed by a super-duper reception by 
square dancers in Calgary. Before he 
reached retirement age, Paul was a pro¬ 
fessor of mechanical engineering at the 
University of Oklahoma and is now chief 
engineer for L & S Bearing Company. 

In a December exchange of letters with 
President Howard Williams, he sent his 
best wishes to all Tiers and included 
the following: “This past summer I took 
my three grandchildren, with my son and 
daughter-in-law, and we had nearly 
three months together in England and 
the Continent. It took me several weeks 
to understand the ‘modern teen-age lan¬ 
guage’ but it proved a most interesting 
and fine time for Granddad. It was an 
experience I shall never forget, a really 
memorable one. . . . Business keeps me 
very busy these days, my long-time hab¬ 
it of getting to my office before 8 a.m. 
still persists. Each year I think I shall 
start taking things a bit easier but some¬ 
thing always comes along that keeps me 
going at the same pace. When the second 
World War ended, I brought my son, 
David, into my business, and he now 
heads it up as president. . . . Recently 
we merged our operations into those of 
Interpublic; the result is the largest ad¬ 
vertising agency operation in the world 
with over 7,000 people working in offices 
in 160 locations in 37 countries. So you 
can see that the ‘Old Man’ is still going 
and busy.”— John A. Herlihy, Secretary, 
588 Riverside Avenue, Medford 55, 
Mass.; Howard W. Williams, President, 
10375 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles 
24, Calif. 
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As noted in last month’s letter, Ken 
Cartwright passed away in September at 
his home in Hampden, Conn. A letter 
from Mrs. Cartwright advises that Ken 
retired from the New Haven in 1955, pri¬ 
or to which he was on loan to a South 
American railroad to make a survey for 
an extension in the iron mines of Brazil. 
After his return he devoted his time to 
furniture refinishing, at which he be¬ 
came an expert. ... A good letter from 
David J. Guy of 3224 Morrison Street, 
N.W., Washington 15, D.C., states that 
he has recovered from the coronary 
which he experienced late last summer. 
Immediately on leaving the Institute he 
became associated with the National Re¬ 
sources Conservation. He spent 25 years 
with the U.S. Chamber of Commerce in 
Washington. Later he was president of 
the American Watershed Council for a 
few years. After retirement, while he was 
on the active list of the Cosmos Club, 
the club had to leave their downtown lo¬ 
cation in the old Dolly Madison House 
in Lafayette Square and purchased a 
house farther out on Massachusetts Ave¬ 
nue. Dave had charge of the moving and 
became executive manager for seven 
years, which he states was a very inter¬ 
esting experience. He retired, but not for 
long as the Columbia Historical Society 
of Washington, D.C., purchased a large 
mansion and grounds which needed an 
executive to manage it. He was active at 
this until the time of his sudden illness. 
He would be more than pleased to see 
any of you when in Washington or vicin¬ 
ity, so make a note of his address above. 

Christopher Fallon has left Wayne, 
Pa., and is now living at 36 Midland Ave¬ 
nue, Berwyn, Pa. ... A Christmas card 
from Priscilla and Jay Pratt states that 
they are just leaving for Acapulco Mexi¬ 
co, for their 24th season and hope that 
some of their classmates may drop in on 
them during February or March.— Fred¬ 
erick J. Shepard, Jr., Secretary, 31 Chest¬ 
nut Street, Boston 8, Mass.; John Noyes, 
Assistant Secretary, 3326 Shorecrest 
Drive, Dallas 36, Texas; Eric Kebbon, 
President, 1105 Park Avenue, New York 
28, N.Y.; Albion R. Davis, Class Agent, 
38 Sabrina Road, Wellesley 81, Mass. 
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The holidays are over, the New Year 
has begun, the virus bugs have been con¬ 
quered, so on with the news. .. . Malcolm 
Lewis writes that he enjoyed the 50th Re¬ 
union photograph but was unable to 
make out all of the participating class¬ 
mates, so we sent him an official list. He 
writes: “I am still trying to support the 
M.D.s and hospitals here, as well as the 
druggist. In 1953 while teaching descrip 
at North Carolina State, I began to get a 
numb feeling in my hands. This has 
gradually become a form of palsy that 
greatly restricts my activities.” ... A no¬ 


tice in the Boston Herald announced the 
demise of Lawrence A. Bevan in Dover, 
N.H., on December 3. He was director 
emeritus of the Co-operative Extension 
Department of the University of New 
Hampshire at Durham, N.H. M.I.T. was 
not mentioned but our Lawrence A. Be- 
van’s address was Durham, N.H. If any¬ 
one has more information we shall be 
very interested. 

Ken Hamilton has finally found time to 
give us some of the facts and data cover¬ 
ing his many business activities over the 
years. We quote in part: “I retired from 
my work as a civilian with the U.S. Navy 
in June, 1962, and since I did not want to 
hang around the house for my wife to put 
me to work painting, washing dishes or 
something, I started a manufacturers’ rep¬ 
resentative sales organization to keep me 
busy. We operate on the East Coast, 
mostly in Pennsylvania and New Jersey, 
selling electrical and mechanical products 
to industry and O.E.M. accounts.” Ken 
certainly has been a busy engineer, serv¬ 
ing numerous concerns and the U.S. 
Navy as production engineer, sales engi¬ 
neer, general manager, vice-president, 
and president. Over the past 50 years he 
has used his engineering techniques in 
various kinds of manufacture (shoes, hats, 
pencils, chemicals, machine tools, high 
frequency radios, ceramics) and in con¬ 
trol and maintenance work for several 
outstanding concerns. He spent nearly 
two-thirds of his engineering life in charge 
of the Navy’s machine-tool production 
properties and the disposition and alloca¬ 
tion of idle Navy-owned properties. Ham¬ 
ilton has written many engineering arti¬ 
cles for professional journals and has 
addressed several groups, such as the As¬ 
sociated Industries, American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers, the Plant Engi¬ 
neers Club of Boston, and Industrial 
Management students at M.I.T. Hamilton 
is a member or fellow of the Boston Plant 
Engineers Association; Philadelphia 
Chapter, American Institute of Plant 
Engineers; and the A.S.C.E. What a sat¬ 
isfactory life, Ken! You other retirees, 
send in an account of your life’s work, 
and we shall be happy to include it in our 
monthly notes. So get your pads and pen¬ 
cils and start writing! 

To Allison Butts, who did come to our 
50th Reunion, we offer apologies, as we 
mentioned in our notes that A1 and his 
wife would not attend. ... A letter was 
received just prior to reunion from Fred¬ 
erick Rich —a masterpiece of common- 
sense and philosophy. Fred is over 77 
years old, lives more or less by himself 
(his family is spread around currently in 
Indonesia, the Philippines, Michigan, 
Maryland, Washington and Massachu¬ 
setts). Although a member of the Class of 
’13, he entered Tech with credits from 
Purdue and the University of Rochester, 
preceded by his preparation at Rochester 
(N.Y.) High School, with a period of 
working for a living sandwiched in be¬ 
tween courses of education. Also it was 
his misfortune to be painfully injured as 
the result of a bromide explosion in sum¬ 
mer school at M.I.T., and a severe hotel 
fire in 30 degree below zero weather in 
1948; then, in 1949, his hospital chart 
showed “severe coronary thrombosis.” 
This was followed by surgery, and he was 


given six months to live if he took care 
of himself. Fred feels that it is question¬ 
able whether he is really a member of the 
class, but the 1913 jury passes down the 
ruling that Frederick Rich has always 
been officially a member of the Class of 
’13 and is still considered a member in 
good standing. Your classmates Joe Co¬ 
hen, Phil Capen, Burt Cushing, Bill Eich- 
orn, Dave Stern and Larry Hart all wish 
you long years of good health; and keep 
up that proud and happy concern you 
have for your fellow man. 

Of course, we are envious of several 
classmates who are spending these wintry 
days in the suny climes of Florida or 
California. We have heard directly or by 
the underground of the Gordon Howies, 
Edgar Tafts, and of course the Lester 
Gustins, who migrate every fall. We have 
received a newspaper clipping from the 
St. Petersburg, Fla., Times, December 15 
under the caption: “Surrounded by Me¬ 
mentos of Activity, He’s Still Busy.” This, 
if you have not guessed, refers to our 
Class Historian Lester Gustin. The article 
is headed by a homey picture of Ethel 
and Lester admiring one of his figurines 
of plastic which he invented and pat¬ 
ented during the depression to keep up 
their income. This article gives a thumb¬ 
nail sketch of Lester’s life and especially 
of his business accomplishments and ac¬ 
tivities, as well as his authorship of two 
volumes of the Gustin genealogy. The en¬ 
ergy and many talents wrapped up in 
that 250-pound-plus body is quite over¬ 
whelming. His business and engineering 
positions include builder and owner, 
Winchester Arms apartments, resident 
engineer, chairman of the tenants board 
of governors, and investor and leading 
spirit of the half million dollar co-opera¬ 
tive apartment house known as Suncoast 
Towers, in St. Petersburg, Fla. Lester has 
lived a very busy and constructive life 
and listed among his hobbies: creation of 
intricate charts that forecast the moves of 
the stock market with accuracy, Class of 
’13 History; watercolor painting; inven¬ 
tion of plastic moldings and figurines. He 
is also an athlete of no mean stature, and 
only limited space prevents our elaborat¬ 
ing further on Lester’s achievements. 

George R. Wallace, 3d, has announced 
a 13%<f dividend per share on Fitchburg 
Paper Company stock. Good going, 
George; evidently you are not ready for 
retirement. ... A delayed clipping has 
been received regarding the death of An¬ 
drew Vogel on August 20. Andy was em¬ 
ployed by General Electric from 1917 to 
1943, when he joined the International 
General Electric Company; retaining his 
position as designer of industrial plants, 
he traveled extensively overseas. He lec¬ 
tured at R.P.I. and was author and co¬ 
author of technical articles on natural 
lighting, heating and designing. Andy 
held memberships in A.W.S., A.S.C.E., 
A.S.H.R.A.E., A.I.A., and I.E.S. . . . 
Charlie Thompson is spending the winter 
in California with his daughter and her 
family.. .. Warren Glancy advises us that 
a typographical error in the January issue 
of The Review named the place of Albion 
Davis’ death “Moonville”; it should have 
read “Boonville, Mo.” ... It is with a 
great feeling of joy that your scribe was 
surprised to receive a phone call from our 
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own Bill Mattson. Bill and Clarence 
Brett, Teaneck, N.J., two of the three 
founders of the Kappa Sigma Fraternity 
at M.I.T. in 1912, were head table guests 
at a banquet jointly commemorating the 
establishment of the local chapter and the 
awarding of the Kappa Sigma “Man of 
the Year” award to Dr. James B. Fisk, 
*31, President of Bell Labs. . . . Charlie 
Brown writes that he and his nice wife 
are enjoying Columbus, N.M., with its 
dusty and dry climate and many flowers 
in bloom: but, they say, there is not even 
a frost. They expect one of his sons and 
family for Thanksgiving and the other 
son and family from California for 
Christmas. Keep us posted of your activi¬ 
ties. We shall miss you and your ever- 
ready assistance, particularly at reunion 
time. . . . We received a Christmas card 
from Lammy Lemaire from England, and 
by this time he is on his way home by 
way of the Mediterranean: he will arrive 
in Australia sometime in March, I think. 
—George P. Capen, Secretary, 60 Everett 
Street, Canton, Mass. 
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Three months from now we will be 
celebrating our 50th Reunion. Time 
passes quickly, so if you expect to attend 
but have not notified Ray Dinsmore, you 
will greatly aid him in making a pleas¬ 
ant reunion by dropping him a note now. 
There are some classmates who, because 
of distance or other reasons, will not be 
able to attend; if you are one of these, it 
would also be helpful if you would drop 
Ray a note, as we would like to tell the 
class about you at the reunion. This will 
be, inevitably, our last large reunion, so 
let us make it a fine one. . . . One who 
has been at most of our reunions, has, 
unfortunately, forgotten his years. John¬ 
ny (Walter H.) Leathers has for several 
years gone to Vermont at Christmastime 
to ski with his grandchildren; and he has 
said that he thought his own skill was 
good for a lifetime. On Christmas Day, 
while skiing with his family, Johnny 
broke a leg. Since then he has been laid 
up at the Springfield, Vt., Hospital. John¬ 
ny reports that the healing is coming 
along fine and before you read these 
notes he will be back at his home in 
Hingham, Mass. 

Homer Calver has just called to my at¬ 
tention that the name of Chauncey Bry¬ 
ant was left off our Class Roster. This is 
the first name that appears to have been 
made in error as Chauncey D. Bryant ap¬ 
pears as Brown, in error. Chauncey died 
January 14, 1918 of ptomaine poison¬ 
ing followed by pneumonia while serving 
in the A.E.F. . . . Without any further 
details, word has been received of the 
death of Ziang Y. Chow; at one time he 
was mayor of Hangchow, China, and was 
later active in Taipei, Taiwan. Death is 
reported to have occurred three or four 
years ago. . . . The passing of Richard 
Warner Peatross, formerly of Dal¬ 
las, Texas, is reported, but without fur¬ 
ther details. Peatross was a Phi Delta 
Theta and during World War I he was a 
captain of the Ordnance Corps and in¬ 


spector of nitrate plant construction at 
Sheffield, Ala. . . . Before you receive this 
Review, you will have received a class 
letter which includes all address changes 
filed between November 15 and January 
15.—H. B. Richmond, Secretary, 100 
Memorial Drive, Cambridge 42, Mass.; 
Charles P. Fiske, President, Cold Spring 
Farm, Bath, Maine; Herman A. Affel, 
Assistant Secretary, R.F.D. 2, Oakland, 
Maine: Ray P. Dinsmore, Reunion Chair¬ 
man, 9 Overwood Road, Akron 13, Ohio. 
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“1915 The Class Supreme.” When you 
think of that very descriptive slogan, 
think of A1 Sampson, its originator, who 
is now, 16 months in advance, working 
on detailed plans and programs that will 
help to set up a successful and enjoyable 
50th Reunion in June, 1965. You will be 
hearing soon from the committee. Plan 
to come and be with all the old crowd. 

. . . All the way from Adams, Algers 
and Andersons to the Youngs and Zep- 
flers, the 55 Christmas cards we received 
from classmates and their families 
warmed our hearts with a fine old friend¬ 
ly feeling. Phil Alger wrote he might 
come here to the Massachusetts General 
Hospital. We will look for him and re¬ 
port to you on his condition. . . . Herb 
Anderson: “It’s remarkable how we old 
sinners have survived, but then with our 
50th coming up, I suppose some of us 
try to disappoint the Deity and have a 
holdover.” Well, I do hope there will be 
lots of us left for our 50th. . . . Larry 
Bailey saw Herb and Alice Anderson in 
Philadelphia in November and found 
Herb is full of tales and stories as usual. 

. . . Doug and Elizabeth Baker will be 
looking for us up there next summer. On 
December 13, Earle and Beulah Brown’s 
son, David Moody Brown, was married 
to Patricia Mae DeWitt in the Oakland, 
Calif., First Congregational Church. Da¬ 
vid and Patricia both attended Universi¬ 
ty of California. Earle and Beulah’s card 
showed a picture of Santa driving one of 
those fabled old San Francisco cable cars, 
filled with Christmas shoppers. He said: 
“You are probably enjoying the mica 
white snow while we are like bees buz¬ 
zing around the flowers and trees.” Ah, 
me! Frank and Gladys Boynton: ‘Thanks 
to the best class secretary of all time,” 
and thanks to you, Frank and Gladys; it 
was so pleasant to see you last April. 

Whit Brown, signing up for the New 
York Class dinner in January: “I couldn’t 
miss the train ride over to New York 
with boys.” Good old Whit. . . . That 
Henry and Frances Daley: “When you 
said a 70-year-old man was only running 
for the exercise, you forgot the saying: 
“There are a lot of good tunes played on 
an old fiddle; say it ain’t so, Azel.” What 
do you suppose they mean? . . . Otto 
and Helen Hilbert left in January for 
Australia and New Zealand via Hawaii, 
Hong Kong and Singapore, then on to 
South America returning to Corning in 
April; what globe trotters! Otto visited 
with Charlie Williams in December. . . . 
The irrepressible Hiltons are planning on 


our 50th. Meantime, they are keeping 
their hospitable bar in Belleair Estates, 
Clearwater, open for any visiting class¬ 
mates. They see a lot of John and Lee 
Homan at nearby Indian Rocks. . . . 
Poor Ken and Ester Johnson are still 
having more than their share of illness and 
hospitalizations. Good health and good 
cheer to them. . . . Boots and Helen Ma¬ 
lone, leaving their pretty summer place 
at Sugar Bush Farm, Chester, Vt., have 
to remind us they will be wintering on 
the shore near Sarasota. . . . Ben Lapp 
is planning for our 50th, meantime he 
and Soph are enjoying traveling and vis¬ 
iting their married son and daughter and 
four grandsons. Don’t forget the Annual 
Class Cocktail Party at the M.I.T. Fac¬ 
ulty Club on the afternoon of Alumni 
Day, June 15, 1964. 

In preparation for their summer Euro¬ 
pean trip Vince and Marion Maconi are 
wintering and golfing in Florida—ah, me! 

. . . To desecrate the beautiful picture of 
a gold, white and holly red candle, Ben 
Neal wrote: “Don’t burn both ends of 
the candle.” . . . Ray and Margaret 
Stringiield: “We surely enjoyed seeing 
Fran and you out here last April. Bob 
Welles and I have just been re-elected to 
the board of our local M.I.T. Club. For 
our annual dinner on January 21,1 have 
secured Bryant Essick, II, ’22 as speaker. 
He is president of Essick Manufacturing 
Company here and has been on all kinds 
of civic and government commissions. 
Come out again.” And wouldn’t we like 
to accept the offer after the splendid re¬ 
ception our California classmates and 
their lovely wives gave us. . . . Bur and 
Joan Swain caution us to watch our waist¬ 
lines with that Swedish cuisine on the 
“Gripsholm.” . . . Now here’s that Jim 
Tobey suffering again with Lena in West 
Palm with an average daily temperate of 
70 degrees and constant sunshine. Jim 
asked us to throw a snowball for him. 
Maybe right at him! . . . Carl and Char¬ 
lotte Wood wrote about our pleasant visit 
with them last August. ... Max and Cath¬ 
erine Woythalcr’s card was a big gold 
printed “joy” with the “O” a big pretty 
wreath of holly, fruits and flowers—un¬ 
usual and attractive. We also received 
cards from May Sheils and her children; 
Cynthia Blodgett; Barbara Thomas and 
daughter Virginia Johnston; Ruth Hay¬ 
ward and Alice Chellman. It’s always good 
to hear from the widows and families of 
our former classmates. 

Louie and Paulie wished us “happi¬ 
ness, health, good cheer and peace.” I am 
sure we could not ask for any more. “After 
nine years of retirement I am back to new 
life, with a new wife, managing an apart¬ 
ment building and loving it all in this 
new, young and beautiful country (Tuc¬ 
son, Ariz.). Wayne Bradley was a recent 
visitor here.” ... In Boston recently on 
a hurried visit, good old Ben Neal phoned 
from the airport for a pleasant talk. We 
are always glad to hear from any of you 
when you are in or near Boston. . . . 
From our ‘reading public,’ Harry (’14) 
and Ann Wylde invited us to see them in 
Southboro, Mass. Dix (T7) and Vi Proc¬ 
tor will see us sail away before they leave 
for San Francisco and the South Pacific. 
You will be reading this column around 
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March 1 as we are finishing our cruise 
going up through the Caribbean. Plan on 
our 50th and remember the Alumni Day 
Class Cocktail Party.— Azel W. Mack, 
Secretary, 100 Memorial Drive, Cam¬ 
bridge 42, Mass. 

16 

Our opening message comes from our 
irrepressible, ever-skiin’ president, Ralph 
Fletcher: “It’s been a great winter. The 
skiing here and abroad has been more 
than adequate, both pleasant and chal¬ 
lenging. Business activities continue to 
take too much of my time, but here again 
some of it brings pleasure and much of it 
brings challenge. I’m looking forward to 
the weekend of June 12, 13 and 14, 1964, 
when once again many of us will join to¬ 
gether to celebrate another reunion, this 
time our 48th. We’ll be at the Chatham 
Bars Inn in Chatham, Mass, on Cape 
Cod. If you haven’t been able to make 
one of these reunions in recent years, 
let’s hope that this will be your year. Be¬ 
lieve me when I say that it is a wonder¬ 
ful experience. Those who come one 
year come back again so long as dates fit 
conveniently into their schedule. We 
don’t push anyone to attend. We simply 
mention the dates and the place as a re¬ 
minder now, and later contact by letter 
every member of the class to see who is 
coming. Start making your plans now to 
attend the 48th.” 

Around Christmas time, many messages 
of good will and best wishes to the whole 
Class of T6 were received. Russ Lowe, 
from an intriguing address, 110 Yacht 
View Lane, in Fort Pierce, Fla., says they 
find the mimeo-ed Irv McDaniel and 
Sylvia Young letters most interesting and 
are prompt in forwarding them. (Should 
any ’16er have a nagging conscience 
about not forwarding one of these items, 
well—he knows what to do!) . . . Joe 
Farhi, in Brooklyn, regularly sends his 
year-end greetings. How are we going to 
get Joe to come to one of our New York 
luncheons or reunions unless more of us 
press him (49 Clarkson Avenue)? . . . 
Brad Curtis reports good progress from 
his coronary back in was-it-September, 
but has not yet resumed teaching at New¬ 
ark College of Engineering where he 
started teaching after retirement in 1956. 
He says Jim Evans was down that-a-way 
before Christmas to see the results of a 
fire on the boardwalk in Asbury Park. 

. . . Arvin Page reports that his arthritis 
is abating, and if it keeps on its present 
course: “I may yet be able to play golf 
with you and the other boys in 1966. Why 
don’t you take a trip to Florida to see all 
the ’16ers now living there, stopping here 
on the way down or on the way back? I 
am anxious to meet the woman who has 
been able to live peaceably with you for 
40-odd years.” (Hmm, 41.47 years, Ar¬ 
vin, and not odd! As the Number 1 pro¬ 
fessional engineer in North Carolina, 
don’t tell me you have started to lose 
your sense of precision, as taught by 
Goodwin way back when!) . . . Hal 
Neilson reported the phenomenon of 
phenomena: deep, deep snow in Lexington, 


Miss., “a real New England Christmas 
season—ice, snow, cold—really awful 
and too much of it! I prefer warm weath¬ 
er and clear roads so we can circulate. 

. . . Again, the do-it-yourself Christmas 
cards to be shown at the current reunion 
are those by Ed Hanford, Bill Drummey, 
Irv McDaniel, and your secretary. Bill 
notes that this year’s work of art (and it 
is real art, we can say!) is his 39th Ma¬ 
donna. Irv and Kay have gone all out 
with a handpainted “Our Tree of Memo¬ 
ries,” 28 scenes and views, representing 
29 points of visit, each delicately painted 
in multi-color. One card alone must have 
been terrifically time-consuming. We be¬ 
lieve they started working on this year’s 
cards way back in the spring or summer 
and continued along their sea voyage 
from Italy through the Panma Canal to 
Los Angeles. We should like to have 
samples of additional ’16er do-it-yourself 
Christmas cards to post on the reunion 
bulletin board this June. 

We are sorry to report that one of our 
charming reunion wives, Eleanor (Nell) 
Webster, had a light coronary late in No¬ 
vember, so that for three weeks Don had 
to give up “settin’ a spell” and keep 
bachelor’s quarters. Progress has been 
good. Flowers from a group of ’16ers 
were much appreciated, and we under¬ 
stand Florida was in their plans for Jan¬ 
uary. ... In December, Howard 
Hands, writing from Clearwater Fla., 
says Christmas doesn’t seem like Christ¬ 
mas down there. Decorations and parades 
but no snow, no bite in the air, few ex¬ 
changes of gifts. Imported Christmas trees 
don’t keep any length of time, so artificial 
trees become the order of the day. But, 
he adds, there are many plusses: “the 
grass is green, the temperature is moder¬ 
ate, the flowers are in abundance, particu¬ 
larly poinsettias at this time.” Last sum¬ 
mer they had an extended trip of some 
6,000-plus miles, hitting 13 states and 
Canada, some of them twice. They start¬ 
ed off at son Richard’s in Cleveland, then 
to Michigan, Canada, New York, Penn¬ 
sylvania, and all the New England states 
except Vermont. They hope to visit the 
World’s Fair in New York this summer. 

. . Ralph Fletcher advises going to the 
World’s Fair either the second or the 
third week of June, just before or just 
after June 12, 13, 14—the 48th Reunion 
dates! Nice weather then—reasonable 
guarantees! 

Bob Burnap, in November, reported 
that the highlight of the preceding three 
or four months was the departure of 
their daughter and family for a year's 
stay in Copenhagen, where their son-in- 
law is working on a special assignment 
with the Coast Guard. So Mom and Pop 
are planning a visit to Copenhagen, come 
spring, and hope to do some further 
sightseeing in other countries of the con¬ 
tinent. In an earlier trip, way back in 
1952, they did some traveling in England, 
Scotland, France, Belgium, and Holland, 
so now they look for something new. Any 
suggestions (and mind, he hasn’t asked 
for any), may be sent to him at 58 Uni¬ 
versity Court, East Orange, N.J. . . . 
We have another picture to hang in our 
Reunion Gallery next June. That of Bill 
Barrett, with the announcement that, 


back in September, he had been appointed 
president of the American Craftsman’s 
Council. His name looks good on the 
new stationery, and he is easy to reach, 
for any upper Fifth Avenue shoppers— 
29 West 53rd Street, in New York. 

From Bogalusa, La., we have warm 
greetings from our safari correspondents, 
Sylvia and Vertrees Young, and just 
what we thought would happen is hap¬ 
pening; many besides ’16ers are shower¬ 
ing her with praise for her wonderful 
safari letters. Vert says; “It is amazing 
the number of people who read them in 
the Bogalusa papers, and she can hardly 
go down town shopping without having 
someone stop her and tell her how much 
they have enjoyed the letters.” In one of 
her letters, Sylvia told of staying in the 
Danielli Palace Hotel in Venice, a place 
which over a century ago had been trans¬ 
formed into a deluxe hotel—a sumptuous 
palace, formerly the residence of princes, 
and intended thereafter to become a “ho¬ 
tel for kings.” Sylvia writes: “So this hotel 
offers its guests a unique comfort in a 
taste of furniture, service, first class cli¬ 
ents (of course including our friend 
Charlie and his harem and ‘Us’—six 
grateful Americans). The cordiality of 
the management was just as warm to us 
as it was to the 'King of Afghanistan and 
his Royal Family’ who arrived the next 
day, except they literally had The Red 
Carpet’ laid from the gondola entrance to 
the lobby, with men carrying arms full of 
long-stemmed red roses to present to the 
Queen! There are no kings or sons of 
kings, princes of blood or politics, of 
finance, who have not stayed at the Royal 
Danielli, but believe me, no six people 
were more thrilled, more joyful, or nearly 
as full of excitement and appreciation as 
we six were!” Sylvia, writing about their 
group-of-six luncheon the next day at “a 
place recommended to us by a handsome 
Canadian gentleman who had a table 
near us at dinner the night before” says: 
“At luncheon, an artist wandered in and 
while he was making a caricature of 
Vertrees, with his newly acquired ‘beard,’ 
Vertrees made one of him. We all agreed 
Vertrees’ was superior. Little Mary even 
suggested that our financial problem 
could be settled if V. Y. would set up his 
easel in front of Landry’s!” So you see, 
our Vertrees has other potentials quite 
in addition to his skills in game and rock 
hunting. We’re deferring until later the 
December story about DSMO (Dimethyl 
Sulfoxide), an industrial solvent manufac¬ 
tured at Vertrees’ Crown-Zellerbach 
plant in Bogalusa—newly discovered to 
have amazing possibilities as a medicine. 

Frank Ross was what-he-called “carted 
off the golf course” in Naples, Fla., early 
in November with his second heart at¬ 
tack. On December 3 he wrote: “But the 
Doc says I’m doing o.k. and probably can 
go home the latter part of this week; sure 
hope so.” Two weeks later his comments 
on Irv McDaniel’s August letter on Buda¬ 
pest and Prague read: “I’m going to Buda¬ 
pest and Moulin Rouge, to heck with 
those other places. Best regards to all.” 
... On this same letter, Herb Mendel- 
son had commented a few weeks earlier: 
“Yes, for security(?) from cradle to grave, 
we have torpedoed the stamina and char- 
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acter of our own once-great nation, be¬ 
loved and admired throughout the world. 
Are we ever to have a renaissance of in¬ 
tellectual integrity?” (One answer: Vote 
for You-Know-Who!) 

We have a wonderful account of 
Hovey Freeman’s career, plus his pic¬ 
ture: all from the Providence Sunday 
Journal of November 17. The occasion 
was Hovey's elevation to chairman of 
the board of Manufacturers Mutual Fire 
Insurance Company of Providence, after 
serving as its president for 31 years. 
Since he became president at age 38. 
succeeding his father after his father’s 
death in 1932, the company’s insurance 
in force has climbed from $2.5 billion to 
$22.0 billion—how about that? Do read 
the interesting story (which we will have 
at the reunion), not only about his suc¬ 
cess in insurance but about his commu¬ 
nity activities. The list includes trustee 
and president of a hospital, president of 
Rhode Island Public Expenditures Coun¬ 
cil, initiator of the Providence River hur¬ 
ricane dam, director of eight different 
companies including a bank. We espe¬ 
cially like the end of the story which 
goes like this: “What Mr. Freeman re¬ 
gards as his favorite pastime is fixing and 
building things either in his workshops— 
he has one at his Providence home and 
another at Bristol—or on some do-it- 
yourself project around the house. Cur¬ 
rently, he said, he is kept busy repairing 
toys for his grandchildren and fixing 
boats. But he likes nothing better than 
to don his old clothes and get to work at 
some project around the house. ‘I’m a 
good engineer, a good electrician, and a 
good carpenter,’ he said, ‘but I’m a lousy 
plasterer.’ His most recent accomplish¬ 
ment as a do-it-yourselfer is his den 
which he paneled in mahogany.” Why do 
we like best this last part of the story, 
you ask? Because I too am a lousy plas¬ 
terer! 

Bob Wilson just couldn’t stay put after 
his slight coronary late in October and 
really “jumped the gun” as some had 
predicted he would, by running up to 
New York and even attending the Decem¬ 
ber New York luncheon at the Chem¬ 
ists’ Club. And we are glad to report that 
Pearl got back to driving a car again 
early in December; the first time in 15 
months since her accident in Italy. 
Daughter Lois, who attended our 42nd 
Reunion in 1958, visited them from West 
Texas in December. . . . Bill Leach, be¬ 
fore heading for California and their trip 
to Japan and Hong Kong, leaving on the 
‘President Wilson’ on January 17, said he 
planned to contact the Irv McDaniels 
during their stop in Los Angeles. Looking 
back to his convalescence in Johnstown, 
N.Y., Bill writes: “Ray Brown called to 
see me several times at the farm and at 
the hospital. He is a swell guy!” And by 
the way, we have just had word (January 
10) that the McDaniels are now taking 
up permanent residence 40 miles south of 
Los Angeles—their new address is West- 
cliff Villa #23, Westcliff and Bucking¬ 
ham, Newport Beach, Calif. . . . Shats- 
well Ober reports that at the fall lunch¬ 
eon of the M.I.T. Professors Emeritii, 
Steve Simpson (Course V) was the only 
other ’16er present. He notes: “Like me, 


he is still ‘lecturing’ to students. Others 
present whom some of us may remember 
as our professors were Doc Lewis, ’05, of 
Chemical Engineering, Professors Riley 
’98 of Mechanical Engineering and Phil¬ 
lips of Mathematics.” (Well do [editorial] 
we remember Professor Phillips!) 

Phil Baker says that, on a per week 
basis, he still goes to the office two or 
three times, bowls twice, takes dancing 
lessons once. Symphony once, but he 
can’t “keep as young-looking as our in¬ 
imitable Cy Guething here.” He speaks of 
a “remarkable senior men’s group in 
Grosse Point” that started modestly four 
or five years ago—retired former men of 
action, money, responsibility, lawyers, 
bankers, presidents, managers, engineers, 
doctors, et al, all 65 or over. They meet 
twice a month; some play cards, bowl, 
golf, woodwork have their own groups. 
Says: “Fine talks, go-see trips, etc., make 
for great interest. Starting with six or 
eight, they now have 350 fine gentlemen. 
Other areas might find such a group very 
pleasant, with dues $5 and lunches $1.50 
—$2. Sounds good, Phil! Phil and Thelma 
took a Caribbean trip in February. . . . 
Dick Berger continues active as indicated 
by an item in the November 20 issue of 
the Bridgeport, Conn., Post: “Richard G. 
Berger, President of Cancer Prevention, 
Inc., will speak at the Temple Lodge Fel- 
lowcraft association meeting tomorrow 
at 8 p.m. Mr. Berger graduated from 
M.I.T. in 1916 as a research chemist and 
in 1930. started researching for cancer 
control through prevention as a spare 
time hobby.” 

And here’s part of an interesting letter 
from Irv McDaniel as he and Kay were 
“At sea off Aruba en route to Panama.” 
Sorry, we can give only excerpts! So, to 
start: “The most cheerful part of this 
letter is about our trip home. I think it 
is the nicest sea voyage we have ever 
taken. These ships were originally passen¬ 
ger ships and then were converted into 
freighters. As a result they have many 
refinements and features not found on 
freighters. And then with perfect food and 
ideal service, the Italian Line is outstand¬ 
ing. Our time in Genoa was a madhouse. 
The Genoese have a saying: ‘Give me 
five years less, but let me talk’. How 
true! . . . Had an entire day at Marseil¬ 
les and also at Barcelona. In Barcelona 
be sure to visit ‘El Cantabrico’ for the 
finest lobster and shrimp you ever ate. It 
is behind the fish market; it looks like a 
dump, it smells like a dump, it is a dump, 
but what food! . . . Two days later we 
sailed into Funchal, Madeira. It is noted 
for its embroidery, reed baskets, and 
wine. The island is volcanic, very green 
and fertile and supports a large popula¬ 
tion. The people are self-supporting, hap¬ 
py, and loyal to Portugal (United Na¬ 
tions please note). There are no airfields 
yet and the only access is by boat. It is 
a beautiful island and our brief visit was 
way too short; we want to go back some 
day and spend a month. From there on 
we sunbathed every day and Katherine 
has become so black she will have to be 
integrated. ... I hate to think that this 
is my last letter. I have really enjoyed 
writing them; no one to interrupt, and I 
could write anything unchallenged. I 


have tried to give you all phases of Eu¬ 
ropean life—the good with the bad. Any 
libidinous paragraphs or ‘erotica’ have 
been solely for the purpose of giving you 
an adult picture.” Further on, Irv gives a 
few opinions about this world of ours, as 
for example: “England has recovered less 
than any other country in Europe since 
the war. They are sadly in need of many 
things, especially new housing. I feel that 
it is imperative that the U.S.A. and all 
English-speaking countries stick together 
as a unit and that any financial aid should 
be given first to them. India today gets 
more than ten times the amount allocated 
for Britain. After that, if conditions war¬ 
rant, 1 would concentrate on the Spanish 
speaking nations. If there is any money 
left we might reduce taxes and our na¬ 
tional debt.” There are more opinions; 
read them at the reunion. Finally: “And 
now I have come to the end. I hope I 
have not bored you greatly during the 
past five years. I hope I have added a 
little bit to your background and maybe 
given you a few new horizons.” And he 
surely has; the class is greatly indebted 
to Irv and Kay for so many interesting 
and penetrating insights to places all over 
this big old world of ours, as seen on 
their extensive travels. Our many many 
thanks, Irv; now you both are home, 
perhaps you will find things here too that 
will inspire you to go on writing. Again, 
many thanks! 

Ralph Fletcher reports that Tom Me- 
Sweeney and his wife paid him a short 
visit late in November, and if Ralph and 
his good secretary, our Bob O’Brien, are 
allowed to make a prediction, we will see 
them at the reunion on the Cape in June 
(remember? Chatham Bars Inn June 12, 
13, and 14!) . . . We have often hoped 
for a story or two from Cy Guething 
about fishing down in the waters of the 
Bahamas. Tall stories, short stories— 
whatever he can collect when he and 
Gypsy go off each winter, as they did this 
year on January 4, for two months on 
Harbour Island. Just before they left, he 
favored us with two good ones, and we 
are glad to present one of them now. Cy 
speaking: “Dear Harold: The following 
story is absolutely true or I hope to you- 
know-what! Bone fishing is as sporty as 
any in the world, and there is none better 
than at Grand Bahama or in that general 
vicinity. A catch of four to six a day is 
tops. Little Cy was surf casting inside a 
horseshoe-shaped coral reef at Pink Sands 
Beach on Harbour Island when lo and 
behold! The fish really started biting! 
That horseshoe area was apparently full 
of bonefish for in one hour and a half 
I had hooked 15 and brought in 9. I 
started with a 60-70 yard line and ended 
with only a 30; those fish broke it so many 
times on the coral while it was in tension. 
That was a record for Harbour Island. 
I have many witnesses!” Nice going, Cy! 

Allen Pettec writes that he and Helen 
made the g. c. rounds (g.c. means grand¬ 
children) last summer and topped it off 
with a wonderful visit with Gene and Peg 
Barney in Birmingham, Mich.: “where 
they have a beautiful home in a gorgeous 
area practically overrun with General 
Motors executives. Thank goodness there 
is a period of a few years between retire- 
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ment and the wheel chair when one can 
polish up eroded friendships and find a 
handy cane and lazy tongs in most any 
classmate’s coat closet.” Allen says one 
brags about g.c. but that "they say great¬ 
grandchildren hardly stir the adrenolin. 
I’ll let you know about that later.” Down 
in Tryon, N. C., Allen dabbles with poli¬ 
tics. He says he is astounded at the 
casual way in which thousands of politi¬ 
cal opinions "are lumped together and 
distilled into active form—the casual 
way, you understand. It ought to be done 
more efficiently and less messily.” . . . 
The Jap Carrs have made their customary 
winter move from Buck Hill Falls, Pa., 
to Palm Beach where Jap says a warm 
welcome awaits any ’16er who will but 
press the front doorbell button at 260 
Pendleton Avenue. . . . And our most 
recent greeting from the Joel Connollys 
came from St. Petersburg, Fla., even 
though their permanent address for mail 
continues to be 239 Ferson Ave., Iowa 
City, Iowa. . . . Allen Giles continues 
as chief engineer, 29 years now, of Long- 
wood Towers in Brookline; 300 apart¬ 
ments, 1,000 rooms, the only residence 
apartment hotel of its kind in New Eng¬ 
land. Son Allen is still assistant director 
of the Music Department of the Univer¬ 
sity of Buffalo, and daughter Dorothy (a 
classmate of your secretary’s daughter at 
Wellesley, ’49) is carrying her education 
further. Allen notes: “As a final bit of 
philosophy, education is a great thing, 
and if anyone is not interested in attend¬ 
ing a good institution like M.I.T., then 
Lesley-Ellis, Harvard, and Radcliffe make 
the next best choice.” 

We’re not bragging this time; at the 
January New York luncheon, Peb Stone 
was the only ’16er present as compared 
with four ’17ers—weather was very bad, 
we say! However, those in the New York 
area will be much interested to know 
that a new arrangement has been made 
for these monthly luncheons at the 
Chemists’ Club on East 41st Street. In¬ 
stead of a private room with extra room 
charges, the luncheons will be held at a 
special table in the back room of the 
second floor, with luncheons as low as 
$1.50! Remember, New York 1916 lunch¬ 
eons are held each month, on the Thurs¬ 
day following the first Monday, 12:00 
noon, Chemists’ Club, 52 East 41st 
Street. . . . Messages at hand from 
Dina Coleman, George Petit, Emory 
Kemp, Eric Schabacker, and Ed Weiss- 
bach will be included in next month’s 
story. So just keep the pertinent data 
coming in and we will be proud to process 
it all. Save those reunion dates, June 12, 
13, 14, Chatham Bars Inn, Chatham, on 
the Cape. Write a little but write often.— 
Harold F. Dodge, Secretary, 96 Briarcliff 
Road, Mountain Lakes, N. J.; Ralph A. 
Fletcher, President, P.O. Box 71, West 
Chelmsford, Mass. 
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The first travel letter this month comes 
from Heine Gartner. It’s still not too late 
to send yours. Heine writes: “About the 
middle of October, 1963, my wife and 


I felt we needed a change and rest from 
our hectic duties of the past year. (Heine 
and wife restore and make antique fur¬ 
niture under the name “barncrafters” at 
their home at South Wellfleet, Mass.) 
Not only has our shop and salesroom 
kept us busy—we had the best year since 
we retired about 10 years ago—but also 
took a major part of our time and energy. 
We were, therefore, in a mood for a 
change. Our first thought was to go to 
Pakistan to visit our youngest daughter 
and her family of three sons. They have 
been there for 18 months, and are in love 
with the country. Our son-in-law, a pro¬ 
fessor at the Maxwell School of Political 
Science, Syracuse University, is head of 
the Staff College in Lahore trying to 
teach the Pakistani top brass the princi¬ 
ples of democratic public administra¬ 
tion. We gave up the thought of traveling 
such a distance for minor health reasons. 
Instead, we headed west in the U.S.A. 
Our first stop was Chesterland, Ohio, to 
visit our middle daughter and four chil¬ 
dren. Then we headed west again. Finally 
we arrived in Las Vegas, N. M., to visit 
our oldest daughter with four children. 
Her husband is a professor of sociology 
at the New Mexico Highlands University 
at Las Vegas. We had a wonderful visit, 
with side trips to visit old Indian ruins 
and modern Pueblo reservations. We 
then moved on to Tucson, Ariz., to visit 
my brother-in-law, Louis Zepfler, M.I.T. 
’15. We made more side trips in the 85 
degree weather which prevailed all the 
time we were there. (Tucson Chamber of 
Commerce take notice.) Following this, 
we were ready for a leisurely trip back to 
Cape Cod, arriving the first of December 
to run into a terrific Southwester storm 
which ruined many beaches and summer 
cottages. This was the first bad weather 
we had during our entire trip. Now we 
are back at work trying to get out all the 
restoration jobs left with us over the 
winter. I wish you all could see our little 
Cape Cod house right now, all decorated 
with lights in the windows, and hundreds 
of lights outside: on the wall in front of 
the house, spotlights on our 100-foot tall 
spruce tree, and lights on our small 
spruce trees on the lawns. We received a 
citation for the best decorated home last 
Xmas. Mrs. G. joins me in greetings to 
all our friends.” 

Here is a letter from a long-time-no- 
hear-from member of the class, Leon 
Keach, Melrose, Mass.: “Not having con¬ 
tributed to the class notes since before 
Nero was a pup, I must have a very small 
public, and almost no attendant bated 
breaths; indeed, these words would have 
a sepulchral tone if anyone remembered 
the demise. After M.I.T., there were two 
memorable years in Europe, one on the 
Traveling Fellowship in Architecture, be¬ 
fore I faced the inconsiderable pecuniary 
facts of professional life here in Boston. 
With the White Mountains only a few 
hours distant there seemed no reason for 
leaving the area, where one could com¬ 
bine exercise and architecture. A group 
of Course IV men joined me in proving 
the excellence of the combination, nota¬ 
bly Kenneth Reid, ’18, and in founding 
the League for Leaner Loins whose motto 
contends that There is no exercise with¬ 
out sweat.’ A small hiking-climbing 


group still maintaining its vigor by the 
inclusion of sons and grandsons, it has 
a fixed policy, dating from 1922, of hold¬ 
ing all planning sessions over a mess of 
tripe at Locke-Ober’s. Meanwhile, the 
mutations in our chosen profession have 
caused us ancients, bred to an earlier 
variety of infallible gospel, to regard the 
new messiahs with ‘tolerant cynicism.’ 
We were rather sure of ourselves, too, 
until the bottom dropped out of our buck¬ 
et of dogmas, back a piece. Most of my 
classmates seem to be firmly retired, but 
I'm still hard at it and will continue to be 
as long as my head of steam obtains. So 
far the kettle’s perking real well, and 
I may persist until I’ve as much cash on 
hand as when I graduated in T7. Guess 
I’d better rap on wood.” 

The daughter of William F. Johnson 
reports his death on October 8, 1963, at 
Rochelle Park, N.J. He was with the 
class from 1913 to 1916 in Course I. He 
was a first lieutenant of infantry, U.S. 
Army and on duty with the second Philip¬ 
pine infantry in the Philippine Islands in 
October, 1919. . . . Some of you may 
be interested to know that Conchita 
Zambrano de Lobdell’s new address is 
San Carlos 86, Mexico, 20, D.F. . . . 
Vincent Panettiere of Sarasota Fla., 
advises that he has been active in the 
formation of the M.I.T. Club of South¬ 
west Florida. They had their first meet¬ 
ing on December 9. . . . The penalty 
that you all pay for failing to deluge the 
secretary with class notes, is to give him 
freedom to fill in with whatever comes to 
hand. Several years ago the New York 
Times Magazine ran a group of quota¬ 
tions under the title “The Golden Years.” 
Considering the age group that 1917 is 
in, the following may be apropos: “The 
first proof of old age is when you think 
that other people aren’t having the fun 
you had.”—Christopher Morley. ‘To me, 
old age is always 15 years older than I 
am.”—Bernard M. Baruch. “My diseases 
are an asthma and a dropsy and, what is 
less curable, 75.”—Samuel Johnson. 
“Growing old is no more than a habit 
which a busy man has no time to form.” 
—Andre Maurois. “When men grow vir¬ 
tuous in their old age, they only make a 
sacrifice to God of the devil’s leavings.”— 
Jonathan Swift. “To be 70 years young is 
sometimes more cheerful and hopeful 
than to be 40 years old.”—Oliver Wen¬ 
dell Holmes. “When a man falls into 
anecdotage, it is a sign for him to retire.” 
—Benjamin Disraeli. “Three score years 
and ten is enough; if a man can't suffer all 
the misery he wants in that time, he must 
be numb.”—Josh Billings. “What’s a man’s 
age? He must hurry more, that’s all; cram 
in a day what his youth took a year to 
hold.”—Robert Browning.— W. I. Mc¬ 
Neill, Secretary, 107 Wood Pond Road, 
West Hartford, Conn.; C. D. Proctor, As¬ 
sistant Secretary, P.O. Box 336, Lincoln 
Park, N.J. 


19 

Put on your calendar right away the 
dates of our 45th Reunion in June. I 
have been informed by Will Langille and 
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Don Way that we will gather at Chatham 
Bars Inn, in Chatham, Mass., on June 
12, 13, 14, the weekend before Alumni 
day, which is June 15. . . . We have a 
change of address for Alfred W. Hough, 
from Glen Falls, N.Y., to 91 Deer Mead¬ 
ow Lane, Chatham, Mass.—Eugene R. 
Smoley, Secretary, 30 School Lane, Scars- 
dale, N.Y. 

’20 

Heartwarming holiday greetings to the 
class were received from Norrie Abbott, 
Homer Howes, Ned van Deusen, Bill 
Freeman, Chuck Reed, K. B. White, 
Dave Fiske, Ned Murdough, Bud Cofren, 
Mary Akers, (Ken’s widow) and Dorothy 
Murphy (Bunt's widow). Homer wrote 
that he was appointed to another year’s 
term on the M.l.T. Library Visiting Com¬ 
mittee so may get up this way during the 
year. We will be happy to see him and 
Vera. They took an extended Mediter¬ 
ranean cruise last year, between Hom¬ 
er’s trustee meetings at Fisk University. 
Homer says: “I strongly favor inviting 
wives to our 45th Reunion.” Anyone 
second the motion? . . . Bill Freeman’s 
unique Christmas card reported on some 
of his and Ginny’s doings at Runnymede 
Plantation, Poplarville, Miss. They vis¬ 
ited their son and his family in Florida, 
went on a cruise to Jamaica and Haiti, 
the Dominican Republic, Virgin Islands, 
Barbados, Trinidad; had a successful 
tung oil nut crop and seem to be enjoy¬ 
ing life to the full. . . . Dave Fiske has 
also been traveling, to Norway and Eng¬ 
land last summer. Dave is comfortably 
settled in Dover, Mass., grows about 30 
different kinds of flowers, “including dan¬ 
delions,” feeds as many as 20 kinds of 
birds (“including 250 starlings”), chip¬ 
munks, etc., collects historical books, 
enjoys, Handel, dacron, Volkswagens, 
bowling, Bea Lillie and oyster stew; he 
does not enjoy Massachusetts automobile 
drivers. . . . K. B. and Denise White’s 
highly original card from Paris was en¬ 
joyed and appreciated as always. . . . Bud 
Cofren gave us the sad news of Eugenia’s 
death last August. We had a pleasant 
visit with her at the Alumni luncheon 
last June, and she was in good health and 
spirits at that time. Bud is at their win¬ 
ter home, Winter Haven, Fla., and will 
shuttle back and forth between there and 
Warner, N.H., their summer place. 

Johnny Rockefeller’s book “The Poor 
Rockefellers” continues to attract favora¬ 
ble notice. It received the honor of being 
included in the collection of works se¬ 
lected by the American Booksellers As¬ 
sociation to be given to the chiefs of 
state of 100 countries, and its author was 
awarded the New Jersey Author Awards 
Citation in the biography classification 
by the New Jersey Association of Teach¬ 
ers of English. 

With sorrow and regret, I report the 
death of Art Atwater last June. He is 
survived by his widow. His home was in 
Houston, Texas. A popular and beloved 
classmate, he will be sorely missed. . . . 
Another heavy loss to our class is in the 
death of Henry Erickson, last Novem¬ 


ber, at his home in East Dennis, Mass. 
Until his retirement two years ago, he 
had traveled throughout the world as a 
research engineer for Allis-Chalmers 
Company.— Harold Bugbee, Secretary, 
21 Everell Road, Winchester, Mass. 

’21 

The recent Class of ’21 letter, regard¬ 
ing our 45th reunion in 1966 and a pos¬ 
sible interim reunion prior to that date, 
has brought many interesting replies to 
our President, Ray St. Laurent, and to 
Ed Dube, who has volunteered so much 
of his valuable time to chair the interim 
reunion activities. We hope your reply is 
among those already counted. If not, get 
it on the way now, so that the committee 
will have the benefit of the broadest base 
for determining a course of action. To 
supplement the list of suggested forms 
that another 1921 interim reunion might 
take, as outlined in the letter, Father 
Everett R. Harman, pastor of the Church 
of Christ the King in Cedar City, Utah, 
has come up with a suggestion that has 
received favorable comments from Ed 
Dube’s committee. Father Everett has 
pointed out that there are four beautiful 
National Parks in and around Cedar 
City. He has most graciously offered to 
plan and guide a trip for us all through 
the gorgeous scenery of Grand Canyon, 
Bryce, Zion and Cedar Breaks, which to¬ 
tal some 800,000 acres and include a 
mile-deep gorge, areas of brilliantly col¬ 
ored grotesque eroded rocks, a multi¬ 
colored gorge and other spectacular scen¬ 
ic exhibits. Drop a note right now to 
Edouard N. Dube, 120 Tremont Street, 
Boston 8, Mass., if you are in favor of 
such a trip, and indicate preferred dates. 

. . . Another of our four ministers, the 
Reverend Williston Wirt, writes that he 
completed a 30,000-mile journey be¬ 
tween April and October of 1963 and 
would prefer to have an interim reunion 
during 1965. Will gives his new home 
address as 534 West 6th Street, Clare¬ 
mont, Calif. . . . Richard Lee of 4748 
Twenty-fifth Street, San Francisco 14, 
Calif., says he is interested but, since he 
has not yet retired, available time is a 
problem. 

Roy A. Wche, consulting engineer of 
660 Market Street, San Francisco, wrote 
an interesting letter to Ray, saying he is 
as active as ever with a heavy schedule 
of commitments, some for the State of 
Hawaii. He and Mrs. Wehe infrequently 
come East, but are planning a motor va¬ 
cation to New England, perhaps for the 
45th Reunion. They will make a second 
trip to Europe during 1965. . . . Briga¬ 
dier General Boyd W. Bartlett has re¬ 
tired from his professorship at West 
Point and is making his home in Cas- 
tine, Maine. He is a trustee of Bowdoin 
College. . . . Edward R. Chilcott, who 
heads the J. L. Davidson Company, 6670 
Lexington Avenue, Los Angeles 38, 
Calif., says he will have to sit this one 
out. Hope you still plan to come East 
and join the Hexalphas for our 45th, Ed. 

. . . Mel Jenney, our 1966 Reunion 
Chairman, says the Mountain View 


House in Whitefield, N. H., is an ideal 
spot and the subsequent trip to Cam¬ 
bridge for our 1921 get-together at 
Alumni Day will add to the enjoyment 
of a vacation in New England. . . . Jos¬ 
eph C. Morrell, 90 Bryant Avenue, Dor¬ 
set 5B, White Plains, N. Y., likes the 
idea of an interim gathering at Stur- 
bridge, Mass., questioning the merits of a 
cruise “for an old widower allergic to 
vivacious virgins, gay divorcees and 
charming widows!” 

Our Class Vice-president Irving D. 
Jakobson writes: “Ruth joins me in wish¬ 
ing happy holidays to you and Maxine. 
Hope you are now fully recovered from 
the auto accident. It was quite a shock to 
hear you had been so badly damaged, 
and we are glad you are making such an 
excellent recovery. I thought you might 
be interested in the enclosed issue of the 
‘Maritime Reporter’ for December 15, 
1963, the cover picture of which shows 
our classmate, Liz Gatewood, being 
awarded the David W. Taylor Medal of 
the Society of Naval Architects and Ma¬ 
rine Engineers at their annual meeting 
last fall. I was present at the affair and 
had the pleasure of congratulating Liz at 
the time of the award and extending to 
him the best wishes of the Class of 
1921.” Excerpts from the publication in¬ 
clude: “Arthur R. Gatewood, President 
of the American Bureau of Shipping, was 
presented with the David W. Taylor Med¬ 
al by Rear Admiral Ralph K. James, 
President of the society. This gold medal 
for ‘notable achievement in marine engi¬ 
neering’ is the society’s highest award.” It 
recognized numerous contributions which 
Liz has made to the marine profession 
during the 30 years he has been active in 
the S.N.A.M.E., including advancement 
in the methods for surveying and clas¬ 
sifying ships. . . . Another recipient of 
national honors is John J. Healy, Jr., 
corporate planner for Monsanto Chemi¬ 
cal Company of St. Louis, Mo. Jack was 
honored at the annual meeting of the 
American Institute of Chemical Engi¬ 
neers in Houston, Texas, last December 
with the society’s “Founders Award” in 
recognition of his “distinguished service 
to the chemical engineering profession.” 
You can add your congratulations to 
ours by writing them to Liz at the Ameri¬ 
can Bureau of Shipping, 45 Broad Street, 
New York 4, N. Y., and to Jack at his 
home at 7640 Maryland Avenue, Clayton 
5, Mo. 

In the last 30 years, various members 
of the Class of ’21 have been so active in 
the formation and administration of the 
M.l.T. Club of Northern New Jersey, 
that it is most gratifying to have the In¬ 
stitute select this club for a trial of a new 
plan to run a one-day conference (on 
Saturday, April 18, 1964), with the dual 
objectives of helping M.l.T. alumni grow 
intellectually and presenting an accurate 
impression of M.l.T., and the educational 
opportunities it offers, to local high 
school guidance counselors. Joe Wenick, 
the perennial treasurer of the club, is the 
general chairman of the special confer¬ 
ence committee, which also includes for¬ 
mer club presidents Sumner Hayward 
and Cac Clarke. . . . Romney J. Mellen 
is the author of an article entitled “How 
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Silver-Gold Ores Respond to Salt Roast¬ 
ing, Cyanidation,” which appeared in 
“Engineering and Mining Journal.” Now 
retired and doing consulting work in El 
Paso, Texas, Romney had 38 years of 
service with American Smelting and Re¬ 
fining Company. He had been chief met¬ 
allurgist in the company’s mining depart¬ 
ment in Mexico and was later named 
chief metallurgist for the entire mining 
department. 

It is now almost impossible for this 
chronicler to keep up with the latest 
trips of that dashing world traveler, Saul 
M. Silverstein, President of Rogers Cor¬ 
poration, Rogers, Conn., despite the 
sheaf of excellent and most welcome 
diary reports which he courteously sends 
to us, supplemented by post cards with 
unusual foreign stamps. Saul used to 
limit his overseas travel to one trip a 
year or so, but the 1963 record shows 
one 28-day trip through England and 
five countries on the Continent during 
July. This was documented with seven 
reports, totaling 39 pages of single-line 
spaced typed material. Heralded by 
greetings airmailed from Brussels, he 
took a 35-day journey to Germany, Aus¬ 
tria, Italy, Belgium, Holland, France and 
England, starting in mid-October, spin¬ 
ning off some 40 more pages on every 
conceivable detail. He is tops as a re¬ 
porter, and some day we are going to find 
out how he manages to get time for eat¬ 
ing, sleeping and the business activities 
which form the basis for his travels! 

The holiday season always brings to 
Maxine and your secretary so many wel¬ 
come greetings from M.I.T. friends, 
which we proudly display around the tree 
for all to see. They gladden our hearts 
and quicken our pace and bind ever clos¬ 
er the ties we started years ago. Our spe¬ 
cial thanks go to Jack and Elizabeth 
Barriger, Ednah Blanchard, Buck and 
Mary Buckner, Ethel Burckett, Rich and 
Mary Louise Clark, Phil and Edna Cof¬ 
fin, Sarita and Gonzalo Docal, ’44, Ed 
and Maida Dube, Janet and Gef Farmer, 
'22, Ed and Helen Farrand, Harry and 
Catharine Field, Robert and Doris Has- 
kel, Munnie and Alex Hawes, Sumner 
and Betty Hayward, Dug and Betty Jack- 
son, Irv and Ruth Jakobson, Jack and 
Marge Kendall, Chick and Laurie Kurth, 
Moose LeFevre, A! and Emma Lloyd, 
Conchita Lobdell, Milicent and Joe Max- 
field, ’10, Bob and Helen Miller, Phil 
Nelles, George and Muriel Owens, Leo 
and Vivian Pelkus, Helier and Graciela 
Rodriguez, Ray and Helen St. Laurent, 
Don Severance, ’38, Rufe and Madeline 
Shaw, Helen and Lem Tremaine, ’23, 
Louise and Carlton Tucker, T8, Joe and 
Dorothy Wenick, and Dave and India 
Woodbury. 

Ed Dube reported his interim reunion 
activities and sent us a beautiful Vermont 
gift. . . . Ray St. Laurent reported on the 
state of the class and sent us a complete 
set of 1963 Canadian commemorative 
stamps. . . . Jack Barriger reports his an¬ 
nual pilgrimage to industrial traffic man¬ 
agers along the entire West Coast. He 
also attended the Pan-American Railway 
Congress in Mexico City, where he was 
chairman of the committee that sub¬ 
mitted some 60 reports of the U.S.A. 
delegation. . . . Rich Clark wrote: “Sorry 


to read about your accident. We are glad 
you are up and around again. Missed the 
long 1921 notes you have been turning 
out for lo, these many years!” The Clarks 
have a larger boat for cruising on Gal¬ 
veston Bay. Rich is still active in the 
Eighth Coast Guard District Auxiliary 
as chairman of National Safe Boating 
Week and as one of the District Staff 
Officers. Son Sandy lives in nearby Hous¬ 
ton and the grandsons are now aged 
eight and five. Rich and Mary Louise 
find their retirement to be a busy and en¬ 
joyable experience. ... Ed Farrand’s card 
had a striking picture of his Penacook, 
N.H., home country and a note: “I do 
greatly trust your injuries are now de¬ 
cently buried in the past. According to 
your recommendation, I have just or¬ 
dered seat belts with a new car and will 
use ’em!” . . . Dug Jackson wrote: “We 
were sorry to hear of your accident and 
rejoiced to learn of your recovery.” Dug 
has retired from the Ballistic Labora¬ 
tories at Aberdeen Proving Ground and 
he and Betty spent the holidays with 
their married daughter and her family in 
Florida. 

Helier Rodriguez said: “At this time 
that we think of all our friends, I miss 
most those dear ones of my school days 
that I cannot often see.” Graciela adds: 
“We hope that in the future we may pay 
you a visit but meanwhile we would be 
very happy if you came to visit us in 
Madrid.” . . . Bob Miller has turned out 
the most extraordinary photographic rec¬ 
ord of his family in the long series of 
beautiful holiday pictures. He and Hel¬ 
en, their son and five pretty daughters, 
son-in-law and three lovely grandchildren 
are shown standing in front of a com¬ 
plete view of the Capitol. Bob added: 
"You had us concerned about your auto 
accident and we hope you are over your 
troubles now.” . . . Ednah Blanchard re¬ 
ported a visit from Jimmie Janes of Com¬ 
monwealth Edison of Chicago. . . . Harry 
Field asked: “What’s this about an ir¬ 
resistible force meeting an immovable ob¬ 
ject? We hope that by the next issue of 
The Review, you will be entirely out of 
the woods. Aloha.” . . . Rufe Shaw takes 
the cake for the most concise report of 
1963: “Our Mary and Major Bob are in 
Wiesbaden, Germany, and we are hop¬ 
ping off on December 20 to spend Christ¬ 
mas with them. Our grandson is seven 
and looks like his grandpa. Designed two 
new machines and got a U. S. patent. 
That is all the news.” . . . Chick Kurth 
remarks: "Belated reading of The Re¬ 
view was my first knowledge of your ac¬ 
cident. Hope you are on the mend. We 
missed you last June.” . . . Laurence 
Buckner replied: “Very nice to get your 
long reassuring letter. It took some of the 
scare out of the way it sounded in The 
Review.” . . . Bob Haskel adds to his 
greetings: “Glad you gave seat belts a 
boost; I am very much in favor of them. 
Your write-ups in The Review are most 
interesting, and we always read them 
through at once before tackling the tech¬ 
nical data.” . . . Phil Nelles reports: “All 
is well with the Nelles family. So glad to 
read you’re back in the groove again. 
Sure missed you and Mac on Alumni 
Day. Maybe you had better get yourself 
a chauffeur.” We will continue excerpt¬ 


ing the greetings in a later issue. 

Dana C. Huntington, President of the 
Dennison Manufacturing Company, an¬ 
nounced the marketing of a new one-step 
dry process electrostatic type office copy¬ 
ing machine, capable of making copies 
direct from letters, documents or books 
without the need for the original to enter 
the machine. . . . Philip T. Coffin, who 
pioneered in developing aluminum con¬ 
ductors as the standard for electrical 
power transmission, retired last Septem¬ 
ber after more than 37 years with the 
Aluminum Company of America. Phil 
was most recently the manager of the 
Alcoa Structural Division, which he 
headed since its formation in 1959. Fol¬ 
lowing graduation from Technology in 
Bill Timbie’s famous first group of 
Course Vl-A, Phil joined Phoenix Util¬ 
ity Company in North Carolina as a line 
construction inspector. He then became 
associated with Public Service Electric 
and Gas Company in New Jersey, where 
he was engaged in planning a 220-kilo¬ 
volt interconnection with two other util¬ 
ities. He went to Alcoa in 1926 as a 
salesman of electrical transmission con¬ 
ductors and continued in this field 
through the development and early use of 
ACSR for transmission lines. During 
World War II, he managed an aluminum 
smelter built by Alcoa for the Defense 
Plant Corporation and, in 1945, he be¬ 
came assistant manager of the Alcoa 
District Office in New York City. He 
moved to Pittsburgh in 1949 as product 
manager for pig and ingot sales and 
manager of distributor sales. He returned 
to the electrical field in 1952 as manager 
of electrical conductor sales and then 
manager of electrical industry sales. Phil 
is the author of a number of papers pre¬ 
sented at technical society meetings and 
in trade publications. He holds several 
patents in the conductor and accessory 
field. His memberships include the Insti¬ 
tute of Electrical and Electronic Engi¬ 
neers, the Engineers Society of Western 
Pennsylvania, the New York Engineers 
Club, the Pittsburgh Duquesne Club, 
the St. Clair Country Club and the Ma¬ 
sons. He is a member of Kappa Sigma 
fraternity. Phil and Edna make their 
home at 344 Jefferson Drive, Mt. Leba¬ 
non, Pa. They have three sons and two 
daughters and 13 grandchildren. A re¬ 
cent note from Phil says: "Since retiring, 
I have developed nothing but an increas¬ 
ing like for the life. We are going for a 
Caribbean cruise for most of January 
and then to Florida until April 1. Will 
try to see you in Glen Ridge.” It was 
good to talk to Phil just before they 
started the cruise, and we hope to have a 
small 1921 reunion on his return. 

Through the courtesy of Mrs. Samuel 
Murray Jones of 101 Monmouth Street, 
Brookline, Mass., we learn of the mar¬ 
riage of her daughter, Claire Joyce, to 
Richard H. Royston on December 14, 
1963, at Wellesley Hills, Mass. . . . Frank 
B. Kittredge writes that his home ad¬ 
dress is 56 Academy Road, North An¬ 
dover, Mass. . . . Gustav C. W. Carlsson 
also reports a new home address at Fre- 
javagen No. 2, Stocksund, Sweden. If 
you watched the 75th annual Pasadena 
Rose Parade last New Year’s Day, you 
may have recalled that Jackson W. Ken- 
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dall, Vice-president of Bekins Van and 
Storage Company of Los Angeles, Calif., 
is a pioneer member of the Tournament 
of Roses Association. He was recently 
honored with 10 other association mem¬ 
bers for his service to the Rose Parade 
over a long period of years. He recalls 
that he ran errands for the parade as a 
youngster. He served on the board of di¬ 
rectors for 1933-1935 and has had nu¬ 
merous committee assignments. He re¬ 
members driving a Pope Waverly electric 
automobile in the 1908 parade and in 
1919, he drove a float. Jack is an expert 
in rate studies, dating back to his work as 
a transportation engineer with the Cali¬ 
fornia Public Utilities Commission, and 
he is frequently called upon to speak on 
various phases of the subject to transpor¬ 
tation industry groups. Jack is a past 
vice-president of the California Movers 
Association and has been with Bekins 
since 1937, including a two-year leave of 
absence for service in World War II. 
Jack and Marge have two sons and six 
fine grandchildren. He writes that he be¬ 
came a “semi-retiree” last January, but 
will still carry out duties in various rate 
cases. He is planning a trip to New Eng¬ 
land this year to show Marge the fall 
scenery. Jack sent us a colorful Tourna¬ 
ment of Roses program, which added 
considerably to the enjoyment of watch¬ 
ing the parade and the game. 

We regret to record the passing of 
Stanley Norman Jutlie of East Wolfe- 
boro, N. H., on September 2, 1963, and 
wish to extend to his family the sincerest 
sympathy of the Class of ’21. Stanley was 
associated with us in Course II. He had 
been vice-president of the American 
Metallurgical Corporation of Boston and 
of the American Electric Furnace Cor¬ 
poration, also of Boston. . . . Calendar: 
Alumni Day on campus in Cambridge on 
June 15, 1964; 1921 interim reunion 
date and place to be announced when 
your votes are all in and counted; 45th 
Reunion, Mountain View House, White- 
field, N.H., in June, 1966. If you have 
enjoyed reading about others in this 
Class News, send us a letter about your¬ 
self right now so that others can enjoy 
your news.— Carole A. Clarke, Secretary, 
c/o ITT Data and Information Systems 
Division, Route 17 and Garden State 
Parkway, Paramus, N.J.; Edwin T. Stef- 
fian, Assistant Secretary, c/o Edwin T. 
Steffian and Associates, 376 Boylston 
Street, Boston 16, Mass. 


’22 

Your secretary repeats his annual 
warning not to believe all of the snow 
bulletins and reports of Buffalo as they 
are from an area 20 miles south of the 
city. As of January 14, the streets were 
all clear and dry. . . . Our local papers 
have published pictures of Gordon Cush¬ 
man upon the occasion of his retirement 
as district manager of sales for Bethle- 
ham Steel Company, after more than 40 
years of service. Gordon attended Brook¬ 
line High School and Holbrook Academy 
before attending M.I.T. He joined Beth¬ 
lehem in 1922 as a member of the Loop 


Course training program and was assigned 
to the sales department in 1923. He was 
named assistant manager of sales in 1938 
and became manager in 1949. He will 
probably go to Florida for the remainder 
of the winter. . . . Nathan Cherniack, 
economist for the Port of New York Au¬ 
thority, has received the Theodore M. 
Matson Memorial Award citation for 
outstanding contributions to the advance¬ 
ment of traffic engineering. The authority 
states that Nathan has pioneered in re¬ 
search leading to an understanding of the 
characteristics of traffic patterns and the 
development of techniques for determin¬ 
ing and forecasting performances and the 
economic feasibility of vehicular and 
terminal facilities. His analytical skill, 
imagination and inventive talents were 
manifested in his responsibility for origin 
and destination and other traffic surveys 
and his economic studies in the planning 
of the Port Authority’s bridges, tunnels 
and terminals. He has served as a special 
lecturer at the Bureau of Highway Traffic 
since 1936 and as a guest lecturer at other 
universities. He has also initiated new 
theories of travel analysis and methods 
of measuring and forecasting traffic pat¬ 
terns and the development of training for 
younger members of the profession in 
this field of traffic engineering. 

Warren Ferguson enclosed an interest¬ 
ing news clipping in his most welcome 
Christmas greeting. The Peterborough 
Transcript of December 19 told that “Lo¬ 
cal bridge experts, Mr. and Mrs. Winslow 
Morse, received a silver bowl as cham¬ 
pions of the Blue Ribbon Three-Session 
Open Pair Elimination Tournament 
played aboard ship on their recent return 
trip of Goren’s Orient Cruise. There were 
44 couples entered in the competition, 
many of them teachers. Winning of this 
award was quite a feather in the Morse’s 
cap.” . . . An announcement from Wil¬ 
liam H. Mucscr tells of the change of 
their firm name to Mueser, Rutledge, 
Wentworth & Johnston without change 
in personnel at 415 Madison Avenue. 

. . . Whitworth Ferguson is pictured in 
the Buffalo papers as the new chairman 
of the Buffalo Branch of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York. . . . Ron¬ 
ald G. Macdonald, treasurer of TAPPI, 
has been selected as the 1964 recipient of 
the TAPPI medal presented for achieve¬ 
ments which have contributed to the tech¬ 
nical progress of the pulp, paper and pa¬ 
per board industry. Through his activi¬ 
ties as an author and technical editor and 
as an executive of the association from 
1927 to the present, Dr. Macdonald has 
become one of the best-known figures in 
the pulp and paper industry. He received 
an M.B.A. degree from New York Uni¬ 
versity and in 1952 was honored for his 
outstanding contributions with an honor¬ 
ary doctor of science degree from the 
College of Education of Western Michi¬ 
gan University. 

The clever Christmas card from Frank 
and Carlys Kurtz shows their children 
and grandchildren enjoying winter 
sports and indicates that they have re¬ 
cently flown to South America, taken a 
ship to Portugal and Spain for a drive 
around the countries, and finally a steam¬ 
er back to Fort Everglades and Delray 
Beach. 


The sympathy of the class is extended 
to the family of Latimer F. Hickernell, 
who died in Dobbs Ferry following a 
heart attack on December 16. He was 
vice-president, engineering of the Ana¬ 
conda Wire and Cable Company. He 
joined Anaconda in 1931 and was named 
chief engineer in 1933 and elected vice- 
president in 1957. He was a fellow and 
past president of the American Institute 
of Electrical Engineers and a member of 
other professional societies both here and 
abroad. He received honorary doctoral 
degrees from Grinnell College and Poly¬ 
technic Institute of Brooklyn. He is sur¬ 
vived by his wife, Mrs. Estelle Cum¬ 
mings Hickernell, and two married sis¬ 
ters. . . . Our sympathy is also extended 
to the family of Dr. William Duane of 
Philadelphia. . . . Among new addresses 
received are those of Ralph C. Geckler, 
Nassau, Bahamas; Brian Mead, Scarsdale; 
Thomas M. Taylor, Naples, Fla. . . . 
May your spring be full of singing birds, 
blooming flowers and lower golf scores.— 
Whitworth Ferguson, Secretary, 333 Elli- 
cott Street, Buffalo 3, N. Y.; Oscar Horo- 
vitz, Assistant Secretary, 33 Island Street, 
Boston 19, Mass. 

’28 

Alan R. Allen reports that the movies 
he made of the 40th Reunion turned out 
very well. ... Horatio Bond had a Christ¬ 
mas card from Lillian and Robert Y. 
Burns, who give their address as P.O. 
Box 1010. Bangkok, Thailand. They 
wrote: “We are enjoying our stay in 
Thailand. In Bangkok we met Prasob 
Sukham (Pra-Bisal Sukumvid). He is a 
very prominent local figure. At present 
we have four earthen dams under con¬ 
struction for irrigation, power and flood 
control. Next April we expect to return 
to the U.S. on leave so we may see you 
in Boston. You probably know that Art 
(Arthur R.) Stuckey has retired in Tuc¬ 
son, Ariz.” . . . Julian S. Loewus, P.O. 
Box 18522, Atlanta 26, Ga., writes; “Sor¬ 
ry I couldn’t get to the 40th Reunion. It 
was my desire but business interfered. 
Since I retired from the U.S. Coast 
Guard (I was in the Regulars) because of 
.a service-connected disability, I have 
been raising Shetland ponies (Registered 
stock) down in Louisiana.” . . . William 
S. LaLonde, Jr., Professor and Chairman 
of the Department of Civil Engineering 
at Newark College of Engineering and 
resident of Short Hills, N.J., is the new 
vice-president for Zone I (American So¬ 
ciety of Civil Engineers). Professor La¬ 
Londe went to Newark College of Engi¬ 
neering (in 1929) as assistant professor 
and has been associated with the college 
ever since. From 1941 to 1946, he was 
on leave of absence while serving as an 
officer in the Civil Engineer Corps of the 
U.S. Naval Reserve, and now holds the 
rank of Captain, USNR (retired). Profes¬ 
sor LaLonde has been an active member 
of the Metropolitan Section of A.S.C.E. 
for over 30 years and has served it as di¬ 
rector and president. He has been chair¬ 
man of the New York Annual Meeting 
Committee and active on many Section 
Committees and was director for District 
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I from 1953 to 1956. He has also served 
since 1955 on the Committee of Stand¬ 
ards and is chairman of the Alfred No¬ 
ble Prize Committee. He is author of 
“Professional Engineers’ License Exami¬ 
nations, Questions and Answers, 1956” 
and editor-in-chief of “Concrete Engi¬ 
neering Handbook, 1960.” He has been 
active in the American Society for Engi¬ 
neering Education and the American 
Concrete Institute. 

The morning Boston Globe, on No¬ 
vember 14, under the headline “Navy 
Sold on Sonar Eye,” describes an inter¬ 
esting development of Raytheon’s Sub¬ 
marine Signal Division, the Doppler 
Navigator, and goes on to say that “it is 
actually the brain-child of a 10-man 
team headed by Edwin E. Turner.” The 
article describes the voyage of Ray¬ 
theon’s test ship which could have sailed, 
theoretically, around the world without 
the navigator once sticking his head out 
of the porthole to fix his position. ‘Tur¬ 
ner claimed it is the first time a vessel 
has been navigated entirely by sound 
with precision.” ... A clipping from the 
Chelmsford, Mass., Weekly reports that 
Bertrand A. McKittrick has been elected 
to the Board of Trustees of the Belve¬ 
dere School at Chelmsford. He is presi¬ 
dent of the Frank G. W. McKittrick Tex¬ 
tile Machinery Company, a director of 
the Union National Bank and grandfa¬ 
ther of three children attending the 
school. He is also a trustee of the Lowell 
General Hospital, the Lowell Y.M.C.A., 
Central Savings Bank, a corporator of the 
Lowell Five Cents Savings Bank, director 
of the Lowell Mutual Fire Insurance 
Company, director and vice-president of 
the Lowell Masonic Association and man¬ 
aging trustee of the Wyman Exchange As¬ 
sociation of Lowell. 

The following address pages are re¬ 
ported. Charles R. Bailey, 809 Riverview 
Court, Duluth, Minn.; Paul B. Brown, 
8106 E. Jefferson Avenue, Detroit 14, 
Mich.; John E. Burchard, 564 Springs 
Road, Bedford, Mass.; Nathaniel H. 
Frank, M.I.T. Room 6-201, Cambridge, 
Mass.: Anton W. Hosig, 424 North Wood 
Street, Fostoria, Ohio; Lawrence W. Jor¬ 
dan, 130 Cherry Hill Circle, Branford, 
Conn.; David Kaufman, 629 Highland 
Avenue, Fall River, Mass.— Forrest F. 
Lange, Secretary, 1196 Woodbury Ave¬ 
nue, Portsmouth 1, N.H.; Bertrand A. 
McKittrick, Assistant Secretary, 7 
Fletcher Street, Lowell, Mass. 

’24 

As these notes are being written, a 
blizzard is raging in the Great Court and 
the swirling snow gets thicker and thick¬ 
er. It seems an appropriate time to turn 
our thoughts to warmer climes, to let us 
see what our Philippine contingent is up 
•o. It just happens that Hank Simonds 
had the latest dope, and he shipped it 
along. Emilio del Prado’s family has now 
reached such proportions that he’s los¬ 
ing track: “Right now I have 24 grand¬ 
children, and I do not know for sure how 
many more are on the way.” They are 
spread all over the world. Del still enjoys 

Next June 15 will be M.I.T.’s Alumni 


teaching and doesn’t want to retire, but 
sees it coming up. He is professor of 
mathematics at Feati University in Ma¬ 
nila. . . . Our other Philippine class¬ 
mate is Crisanto de los Reyes. His family 
is not as numerous but they certainly 
have varied interests. Cris, Jr., is studying 
for the priesthood in Australia and will 
be ordained this fall. Yvonne, you may 
remember, was Miss Philippines a few 
years ago in one of the big beauty con¬ 
tests in this country. She is an accom¬ 
plished ballet dancer, and last year spent 
four months in London learning to make 
‘toe shoes.’ Now she’s back home mak¬ 
ing them for local ballet schools and 
can’t keep up with the orders. Cris is very 
concerned about the political situation 
there which he calls ‘murky.’ He doesn’t 
like President Macapagal’s friendship 
with Indonesia’s Sukarno who, he feels, 
is a communist at heart. “The U.S. 
should watch the movements of Macapa- 
gal. He is no longer popular here.” 

This seems to be the month for retire¬ 
ment news. From DuPont comes the an¬ 
nouncement: “Hood Worthington, techni¬ 
cal director of the DuPont Company’s 
Atomic Energy Division, elected to re¬ 
tire on December 31 after a 38-year ca¬ 
reer with the company.” Hood has been 
in this end of the business for some 
years, but at one time he was the direc¬ 
tor of nylon research and is generally 
credited with being more responsible for 
the development of nylon than any other 
one man. ... On the same date David 
J. Sullivan also retired from DuPont. He 
was sales manager of the Fabrics and 
Finishes Department. . . . And on Jan¬ 
uary 1, Cyril J. Staud, Eastman Kodak 
vice-president in charge of research, re¬ 
tired. Cyril got his B.S. and M.S. from 
the University of Rochester, and his 
Ph.D. in organic chemistry with us. He 
immediately joined Kodak in the re¬ 
search labs and has been in that branch 
of the business ever since. He holds 
more than 100 U.S. and foreign patents 
and his list of societies and professional 
organizations is a yard long. 

Carleton Shugg is an Annapolis grad¬ 
uate who got his master’s degree in 
Naval Architecture in 1924. You may 
know him as former head of the Atomic 
Energy Commission, president of Electric 
Boat Company, or vice-president of Gen¬ 
eral Dynamics. What you probably don’t 
know, though, is how he hauled a sub¬ 
marine ashore back in 1927. The S-48 
had been wrecked two years before and 
had been towed into the Portsmouth 
Shipyard. There it lay and no one could 
figure how to get it out of the water un¬ 
til Lieutenant Shugg came along. On 
February 3, while engineers from all over 
the country watched, he gave the signal 
which started three railroad locomotives 
straining at cables attached to the sub¬ 
marine’s bow. It worked, and before long 
the sub was resting on the ways in the 
ship house. It’s probable that, with all 
his later accomplishments, that one 
stands out prominently in his memory. 

We told you last month we’d have a bit 
more on David A. Meeker in his new 
post as board chairman of Hobart Manu¬ 
facturing Company. Dave joined the 
company in 1925 as a development en¬ 
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gineer. He was elected president in 1945. 
During the intervening years he has led 
the company from sales of some $12 
million to $85 million in 1962. Hobart 
is one of the 500 largest U.S. industrial 
companies. It is worthy of note that the 
newly elected treasurer of the company is 
David B. Meeker, Dave’s oldest son. . . . 
Paul L. Miller has joined the staff of 
Wiley, Block and White, Paterson, N.J., 
a firm of CPA’s. Paul is director of man¬ 
agement services. . . . Howard I. Fitz, a 
chemistry graduate with a further degree 
in law from Northeastern, was head of the 
science department at Chauncy Hall 
School for 35 years. He died in Novem¬ 
ber. .. . Don't forget to return one of those 
slips to Cy Duevel telling him you’ll be at 
reunion, and now that another tax year is 
here, maybe you should reconsider your 
part in our 40-Year Reunion Gift.— 
Henry B. Kane, Secretary, Room 1-272, 
M.I.T., Cambridge 39, Mass. 

’25 

Dave Goldman had planned a meet¬ 
ing at the 40th Reunion Committee 
a few evenings ago, and there should 
have been a great deal to report to you 
regarding some of the up-coming events 
planned for June of 1965. However, ev¬ 
erything in New England ground to a 
halt on the date the meeting was sched¬ 
uled, January 13, when a blizzard hit 
the area with 10 to 20 inches of snow 
and gale winds. Dave will be calling an¬ 
other meeting very shortly, and more in¬ 
formation should be available to you a 
month from now. ... A month ago, men¬ 
tion was made of George Mahoney’s po¬ 
sition with the firm of Oneglia-Gervasini. 
Inc., of Torrington, Conn. Within the last 
couple of weeks, information has come 
through to indicate that George has an¬ 
other most interesting activity which takes 
much of his time when he is not on the job. 
He has been an amateur astronomer for 
the past 30 years, and at one time taught 
astronomy in the Torrington High School. 
He has served as secretary and treasurer of 
the Central Connecticut Astronomy As¬ 
sociation. This side of George came to 
light when he recently was guest speaker 
at a joint dinner meeting of the Litch¬ 
field and Harwinton Lions Clubs in 
Connecticut and his subject was astron¬ 
omy. . . . The only other recent news 
item comes from the Central Illinois 
Electric and Gas Company in Rockford. 
III., stating that Finlay G. Cameron, who 
has been superintendent of electrical op¬ 
erations for this company’s Lincoln Divi¬ 
sion, has been elected vice-president in 
charge of the Lincoln Division.— F. L. 
Foster, Secretary, Room 5-105, M.T.T., 
Cambridge 39, Mass. 


’26 

This is Class News morning at Pigeon 
Cove, mid-winter, 5 degrees above zero, 
sun shining and white caps about two 
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miles off shore from a stiff northwest 
wind. Heidi is at my feet, but there is no 
fire in the fireplace because we are going 
back to town early. Tomorrow I am go¬ 
ing out to Detroit for a day and plan to 
see Gordon Spear in the evening to catch 
up on our classmates’ activity in that 
area. 

Classmate Chet Buckley recently 
brought us up to date on the Chicago 
area. I met Chet’s brother, Elton, ’32, 
last fall at an American Chemical Soci¬ 
ety meeting and was surprised and flat¬ 
tered to learn that he was a regular read¬ 
er of ’26 notes. Now let’s see what Chet 
has to say: “Dear George, I have thor¬ 
oughly enjoyed reading of the activities 
of our group in The Review, f am afraid 
that I have been very derelict in my du¬ 
ties of helping you with correspondence. 
While attending a meeting of the Chi¬ 
cago M.I.T. Alumni Group last evening, 
I decided to make a little contribution 
As you mentioned in the class notes 
about a year ago, I moved to the Chicago 
area. I attended a couple of meetings 
of the Chicago group last year and found 
that the president of the club was John 
Wills of our class. The president of the 
club this year is Bruce Humphreville, 
also of our class. At the meeting last 
evening, Bruce, John, Frank Romanoff, 
Dekc Taylor and I had a chance to 
group together for a few minutes before 
dinner. Bruce brought us up to date with 
a report of his visit to the institute this 
fall. In looking over the directory which 
is published by the Chicago club, I no¬ 
tice that there are several others in our 
class who live in this area. We shall hope 
to see them at future meetings of the 
club. Incidentally, when I was in Florida 
last winter, I visited Nat Gada in Sara¬ 
sota. Nat took an early retirement be¬ 
cause of health, but I am happy to re¬ 
port that he looked fine and seems to be 
enjoying his life of leisure Ben Margolin 
keeps me posted on some of the activities 
back East. On one occasion about two 
years ago, Ben assembled some of the 
members of our class during one of my 
visits and showed us some of the moving 
pictures of our various class reunions. 
Sincerely, Chet.” 

I have a copy of the bulletin of the 
New York Chapter of a society that goes 
under the initials ASHRAE. I haven’t the 
vaguest idea what these initials stand for 
but the speaker at their monthly meet¬ 
ing is our classmate, Harold Ryan. There¬ 
fore I can only conclude that it is the 
American Society of Harold RyAn Engi¬ 
neers that is meeting at the Brass Rail to 
hear our classmate talk about imminent 
changes in New York City’s building 
code. The bulletin describes Harold’s ac¬ 
tivities over the years in the fields of re¬ 
frigeration and airconditioning and out¬ 
lines the many committees on which he 
has served and concludes that he comes 
to the meeting as a speaker “with im¬ 
pressive credentials.” Harold is a con¬ 
sulting engineer with offices at 101 Park 
Avenue, New York City, and we were 
pleased to hear that he is so active in his 
field. We hope if he reads this he will 
enlighten his class secretary on the 
meaning of the initials which we think 
we have guessed, all except the H. . . . 


Here is a news release that just came in 
with a New York date line: “William P. 
Lowell, Jr., Manager of Technical and 
Quality Control Services, Sylvania Light¬ 
ing Products, Salem, Mass., has been 
elected for the two-year term 1963-65 
as vice-president of the 10,000 member 
Illuminating Engineering Society. Mr. 
Lowell served as a director of the society 
and has been active in I.E.S. for many 
years. He is a fellow of the society and 
was 1960-61 treasurer. Mr. Lowell was a 
founder member of the National Electri¬ 
cal Manufacturers Association (N.E.M.A.) 
Lighting Fixture Section and served 
on many technical committees and 
was chairman of the section, 1952-54. 
I.E.S. is the United States and Canada 
representative organization of the illu¬ 
minating profession and the recognized 
authority on lighting standards.” That 
last sentence did not even give me a 
chance to guess on the meaning of these 
initials. Congratulations, Bill! . . . We 
have two pages of the 1963 Technion 
Year Book that came via The Review 
office. The two pages cover a message 
from the president of the American Tech¬ 
nion Society, our distinguished classmate, 
architect, “Barney” Gruzen, and in¬ 
cludes a fine photograph of Barney. I will 
not review the article, but there are a 
couple of interesting points. Technion, 
which is Israel Institute of Technology, is 
again getting me mixed up with letters 
that do not seem to decipher easily. The 
point in the article is that this technical 
institute, after only 15 years’ existence, 
now has nearly 5,000 students and has 
become the heart of Israel’s effort to de¬ 
velop its economy. Barney’s effort on this 
project has been heroic and is most com¬ 
mendable. 

Martin Staley always sends a Christmas 
card from San Antonio. “Dear George, 
The very first thing I do when The Tech¬ 
nology Review comes is to look up the 
news of ’26. I was area chairman of the 
Second Century Fund and in reporting 
the final results I called M.I.T. and 
talked to Jim Killian, which to me was 
the high point of the campaign. Am look¬ 
ing forward to our 40th Reunion: since 
I made the 30th, I feel the 40th is a 
must. Good health and much inspiration 
toward the class notes and many enjoy¬ 
able times at Pigeon Cove. Sincerely. 
Martin E. Staley.” . . . Another card 
from Howard Humphrey, fellow Du- 
Ponter, tells of a recent trip to Europe 
to visit his son, David, who is with the 
Army in Germany. . . .An unusual 
Christmas greeting from John Longyear 
of Detroit enclosed samples of dried 
parsley and sage from his garden with 
histories of these herbs. Apparently this is 
a hobbv of John and his wife. I shall 
have tried to phone him when in Detroit 
on Tuesday. . . . Dave Crockett’s (Har¬ 
rison) Christmas card, which is an an¬ 
nual review of his large family’s activi¬ 
ties, became a production this year with 
six pages, six pictures and a map. Dave’s 
business is in Grove City, Pa., where he 
makes his home, but his five daughters 
are all over the map including one with 
the medical department of the “S.S. 
Hope” in Ecuador. This about winds up 
the notes except to mention that on 


Christmas afternoon Ruth and I drove 
out to Marblehead to gaze up the empty 
harbor and see how the place looked in 
winter. Being St. Bernard owners we 
were quick to spot one walking along 
with four people. It turned out that two 
of the people were Edgar Stevens and his 
wife and the other two were his son and 
daughter-in-law (or vice versa) who had 
brought the St. Bernard with them from 
California. Edgar has been with Boston 
Edison for a great many years and I be¬ 
lieve lives in Marblehead; we stopped for 
a moment but didn’t have much oppor¬ 
tunity to talk. Again, as you see, we heard 
from several classmates this month. 
When will we hear from you?— George 
Smith, Secretary, E. I. duPont de Nemours 
and Company, 140 Federal Street, Bos¬ 
ton, Mass. 

’27 

Continuing a life-time career with 
Johns-Manville, Edward H. Wells, a vice- 
president of Johns-Manville Sales Cor¬ 
poration, has been appointed general 
manager of their packings and friction 
materials division. The Wellses have 
lived in Darien, Conn., since 1950; be¬ 
fore that in Rye, N.Y. . . . We wrote 
in the July, 1963, notes of Constantine 
Bary’s recent career and his book on the 
operational economics of electric utili¬ 
ties. A card has now been received an¬ 
nouncing that he has become a con¬ 
sultant in this field with offices at Fort 
Washington, Pa., P.O. Box 125. Good 
luck in your new work, Connie. ... In 
reading Captain J. Y. Cousteau’s “The 
Living Sea,” I found many references to 
Dr. Harold Edgerton’s work with the 
French scientists. Aboard the oceano¬ 
graphic ship, things were going on called 
“Edgertronics” and the French crew re¬ 
ferred to the doctor as “Papa Flash.” . . . 
Those of you who keep back numbers 
of The Review will find a long, inter¬ 
esting letter from Aniund Enger in the 
January, 1958, issue. Since then there 
has been no news, until last week word 
came that he has moved from Oslo to 
Switzerland. The new address is shown 
below and I am writing for more details. 

During a recent visit to New York, 
Bob Bonnar and Anson Rosenthal took 
me to lunch at the Chemists’ Club, where 
there is an official M.I.T. table each day. 
Rosie, after being retired for some 10 
years, is now sales manager of DAR 
Products Corporation. He is also the 
president. The company is the New York 
distributor for Vin-Lox caulking com¬ 
pounds. Nothing new with Bonnar ex¬ 
cept that I have never mentioned here 
that, on top of all of his other jobs. Bob 
is a member of the Educational Council 
of the Institute in the New York City 
area, and is going strong. . . . The 
Woolfenden Christmas card recorded 
that Les was recovering nicely from a 
retina operation. (There’s an idea: why 
don’t you all send me a card next 
Christmas and tell me how goes it?) . . . 
Ed Damon, our peripatetic retiree, is off 
for the Far East. . . . New addresses re¬ 
ceived: Thomas M. Stetson, 2d, 2 Alona 
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Avenue, Monument Beach, Mass.; Con¬ 
stantine W. Bary, P.O. Box 125, Fort 
Washington, Pa.; Amund Enger, Cherex 
s/Nyon, Switzerland.— J. S. Harris, Sec¬ 
retary, Masons Island, Mystic, Conn. 


’28 

From Jim Donovan we received the sad 
news that Thurston Hartwell died sud¬ 
denly on January 5. He had no problems 
and remained actively working until the 
end. We understand that he went for a 
ride that day, a Sunday, and died that 
night. His wife Ethel carries on. At 
Thurston’s funeral the class was repre¬ 
sented by Ruth and Abe Woolf. Abe was 
a high school classmate. We all enjoyed 
being with Thurston at our 35th. . . . 
Those of you who missed the news item in 
one of the front pages of the January Re¬ 
view will note with pride that William 
Hurst of Houston, Texas, was named by 
the American Institute of Mining, Metal¬ 
lurgical and Petroleum Engineers to be 
the 1964 recipient of its Anthony F. Lu¬ 
cas Gold Medal. The medal is awarded 
to recognize “distinguished achievement 
in improving the technique and practice 
of finding and producing petroleum.” 
The citation on the certificate accom¬ 
panying the medal states Bill was named 
“for his outstanding contribution to the 
understanding of the performance of pe¬ 
troleum reservoirs and his untiring 
counsel and guidance of young engineers 
in the petroleum industry.” Formal pres¬ 
entation took place in New York City 
February 19 during the institute’s 93rd 
annual meeting. 

Bill was born in Boston, received his 
B.S. degree in 1928 in chemical engi¬ 
neering, followed by his M.S. degree in 
the School of Chemical Engineering 
Practice in 1929. He was one of the early 
petroleum reservoir engineers in the oil 
industry, employed by the Humble Oil 
and Refining Company of Houston, Tex¬ 
as, from 1929 to 1942. Here, joined with 
others, he successfully pioneered the ap¬ 
plication of the hydromechanics of fluid 
flow to oil field reservoirs, for which the 
outstanding example was the large East 
Texas Field discovered in the early thir¬ 
ties. This was followed by professional 
work with Core Laboratories, Inc. of 
Dallas, Texas. In 1943 he joined the 
Shell Oil Company as senior reservoir 
engineer in Houston, Texas, continuing 
that connection until 1948, when he re¬ 
signed to enter into private consulting 
practice. With the Shell Oil Company 
and associates Bill advanced the con¬ 
cepts of transient fluid flow that encom¬ 
passed the identification of reservoirs 
and the parameters; and in his practice 
he has extended this to the application of 
gas deliverability and deterioration fac¬ 
tors, as well as its extension to define 
drainage radius of producing wells. These 
are now the continued interest of pe¬ 
troleum engineers as indicated by the 
increasing number of published papers 
presented each year to the industry. Bill 
is a practicing consulting engineer, hav¬ 
ing engaged in reservoir studies of the 
principal fields in the United States and 


Canada, and in recent years in the Mid¬ 
dle East and North Africa. 

From a recent issue of the ‘Hoosier 
Banker,’ Indianapolis, Ind., we learned 
that Dave Ingle was elected to the board 
of directors of the National City Bank, 
Evansville, Ind., succeeding his father, 
David Ingle, Sr. Dave is president of the 
Ingle Coal Corporation, Elberfeld, Ind., 
and L. B. Jones Company, an Evansville 
furniture manufacturing firm. On gradu¬ 
ation from the Institute he received a 
degree in electrical engineering—which 
just goes to show. . . . We recently 
learned that John Russell, who received 
his bachelor’s degree in Architecture in 
1928 and his master’s degree in 1932, 
was recently appointed the first dean of 
the newly created Faculty of Architec¬ 
ture of the University of Manitoba in 
Canada. John has been on the staff of 
the School of Architecture since 1928 
and was active director of the school 
from 1946 to 1963. ... A note from 
the Alumni Register informs us that 
George E. Francis, Jr. moved from Pal¬ 
myra, N.Y., to 211 Briny Breezes Park, 
Delray Beach, Fla. ... A Christmas 
note from Class Agent Charlie Worthen: 
“had I realized that you were going to 
publish my remarks verbatim in the class 
notes, I would have been a little more 
careful of my gramatical construction.” 
How about your spelling, Charlie? 

After pleading and begging for class 
notes material, we hit the jackpot in a 
letter from Ken Mackenzie, who is super¬ 
intendent of the Paper Mills Division of 
Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, 
N.Y. We present the following as a prime 
example of a prize contribution: “I no¬ 
ticed in the class notes for October that 
you had requested all the boys to send 
in a resume of their activities for the last 
five years. I suddenly realized that I 
have never sent a report of my activi¬ 
ties, so here goes. Business: I have been 
with the Paper Mills Division of the 
Eastman Kodak Company since leaving 
the Institute, and for the last 17 years 
1 have headed up this division with the 
title of superintendent and the function 
of manager. We have three paper mills 
with seven paper machines and manufac¬ 
ture approximately 150 grades of photo¬ 
graphic base paper, paper for office copy 
systems and wrapping papers that come 
into intimate contact with photographic 
emulsions. It has been a fascinating 
business with never a dull moment in 35 
years. In 1952 1 made a four-week sur¬ 
vey of the photographic paper industry 
of Europe; and in 1953 I spent four 
weeks surveying the paper industry of 
Brazil prior to establishing the manufac¬ 
ture of photographic base paper in that 
country for our sensitizing plant in 
Sao Paulo. . . . Family: I have been 
married to the same gal for 32 years, 
and we have not had any children. Hob¬ 
bies: Coming from a seafaring family in 
Nova Scotia, I have always had a great 
love for the sea and an interest in ‘far 
away places with strange sounding 
names.’ Fortunately, my wife has the 
same interests so our main hobby has 
been foreign travel, travel photography, 
and the collecting of objects of art. 

“Since 1936 we have made 18 trips to 
Europe, the Mediterranean, North Af¬ 


rica, the West Indies, South America and 
the Orient, all by ships which have 
ranged from 12-passenger freighters to 
the ‘Queen Elizabeth.’ The following is a 
brief summary of the last five years’ ac¬ 
tivities. “1963: We sailed from Los Ange¬ 
les on the ‘S.S. President Wilson,’ had a 
day in Hawaii, one day in Yokohama 
while we went to Tokyo, six days in 
Hong Kong while the ship went to Ma¬ 
nila and returned, then back to Kobe 
where we left the ship and spent three 
days touring Japan, catching the ship 
again at Yokohama. Then back to Ha¬ 
waii for one day and back to San Fran¬ 
cisco. This took six weeks. 1962: Early in 
April we sailed from New York on the 
‘Saturnia’ of the Italian Line for the 
Azores, Casablanca, Majorca, Palermo, 
Devrovnick and Venice. We laid over in 
Venice for two days and sailed on the 
‘Brendina’ of the Adriatic Line for Alex¬ 
andria where we disembarked for Cairo, 
where we stayed two days; then we 
caught the ship again at Port Said for 
Beirut, Syria, Iskenduran, Turkey, the 
Greek Islands, Athens, Greece and back 
to Naples where we arrived in the morn¬ 
ing and sailed in the afternoon on the 
‘Leonardo de Vinci’ for New York. This 
was a five-week trip and our second one 
to the Mediterranean. On the ‘Brendina’ 
we were the only Americans in 85 pas¬ 
sengers. 

“1961: We had planned the 1962 trip 
for 1961, but my wife was hospitalized 
for a month in January, and it seemed 
desirable to get her to a warmer climate 
for awhile. Although we had made four 
trips to the West Indies, we had never 
been in Jamaica, so this seemed to be a 
good time to do it. In early February we 
sailed from New York on the ‘Santa Pau¬ 
la’ of the Grace Line, which took us to 
Venezuela, Curacao, Aruba and Jamaica, 
where we stayed for two weeks. I rented 
a car, and we toured the Island. We then 
sailed on the Santa Rosa of the Grace 
Line back to New York by the way of 
Haiti and Port Everglades, Fla. We were 
rather disappointed in Jamaica and felt 
that we had been gyped out of our usual 
interesting trip, so about the middle of 
April we caught the ‘Saturnia’ of the 
Italian Line in New York and went to 
Portugal, where we rented a car and 
drove around 1000 miles in two weeks. 
Portugal is a delightful country and one 
of our two top favorites along with 
Italy. 1960: Early in April we took the 
‘Christobol’ of the Panama Line from 
New York to Panama, where we stayed 
four days waiting for the ‘Brazil’ of the 
Johnston Line, a 25-passenger Swedish 
Freighter. On this ship we went down the 
West Coast of South America as far as 
Lima, Peru, stopping in at various ports 
along the way. We stayed in Peru for 10 
days, visiting and photographing the Inca 
Ruins. We then returned on the Johnston 
Line freighter to Panama and back to 
New York on the Panama Line. 

“1959: This year saw us heading for 
Europe on the ‘Queen Elizabeth.’ We 
picked up a car in Paris, spent a couple 
of days driving around the chateau 
country south of Paris, then headed east 
to Nancy, Baden-Baden, the Black For¬ 
est, Munich, Salzburg and Vienna, then 
back to the southern part of Austria to 
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northern Italy, where we spent a few 
days on the Italian Riviera, then across 
to the French Riviera for a couple of 
days, then up the Rhone Valley and 
back to Paris, sailing back to New York 
on the ‘Liberte’. 

‘These five examples give you some 
idea of the type of traveling we have 
been doing. It keeps me quite busy for a 
full year working out the details of trips 
like these such as the ships available for 
a five or six-week trip at the time of year 
I want to make it, the places of interest 
1 want to visit, the scheduling of driving 
time from one place to another, the 
items of interest to be photographed, 
and the possible objects of art to be 
picked up. Then there is the editing and 
titling of slides and 16 mm movie film 
and the showing of them to various 
groups takes up the rest of the time. Per¬ 
haps the biggest kick that we get out of 
travel is that when we read of activities 
around the world or read novels with 
foreign settings, we know the exact spot 
being described and it brings back happy 
memories to us. This has been a long 
letter, and I hope that it will make up 
for my negligence in the past. Will try to 
do better in the future.” Please, how 
about a few notes on your own life and 
times that will assist your humble sec¬ 
retary to fill his monthly column?— Her- 
inon S. Swartz, Secretary, Construction 
Publishing Company, Inc., P. O. Box 255, 
Lexington, Mass. 

’80 

Several weeks ago I had a pleasant 
lunch with Lionel Pavlo, who recently 
moved his Pavlo Engineering Company 
to 530 Fifth and now rides the same 
bank of elevators that I do. Lionel spe¬ 
cializes in designing and supervising the 
construction of bridges, including, for 
example, the new Pennsville-Newcastle 
bridge across the Delaware, a Mississippi 
river bridge at Vicksburg and a study 
for A.I.D. on a bridge across the Niger 
in Africa. He has also completed a de¬ 
sign proposal for a bridge from Orient 
Point to the Connecticut shore. His 
brother Alexander (M.I.T. ’31) and 

daughter Anita are associated with him 
in business. Son Richard attends Uni¬ 
versity of Nevada. Lionel reports that in 
recent years he has seen Jon Gunnar- 
sson, who is an importer of fish from 
his native Iceland, and Spencer Buchan¬ 
an, ’31, who is operating a soil analysis 
laboratory in Bryan, Texas. . . . The 
September, 1963, issue of ‘Architec¬ 
tural and Engineering News’ carried an 
article about George Nakashima, who. as 
many of you know, is widely known for 
his hand-crafted furniture which he pro¬ 
duces in New Hope, Pa., with the as¬ 
sistance of a work force of some 20 men. 
It seems that George feels that the mod¬ 
ern architect “is out of touch with build¬ 
ing fundamentals” and should again “get 
his hands dirty.” His own aim is to pro¬ 
duce “objects without style using the 
finest materials shaped with intense skill, 
inadequately termed craftmanship.” Par¬ 
ticularly intriguing to me was the fact 


that his studio has an undulating conoid 
roof and his lumber room a hyperbolic 
paraboloid roof. 

Mark Purcell is vice-president of Si- 
berg, Purcell and Cuthbert, architects, 
in Madison, Wis. He is a member of the 
Madison Building Board of Appeals 
and of the State Board of Registration for 
Architects and Professional Engineers, as 
well as a board member and former vice- 
president of the Wisconsin Chapter of 
A.I.A. His son Philip graduated from 
University of Wisconsin and is a lawyer 
in Chicago. He also has three young 
daughters. ... As a third item for the 
architects this month, we have a notice 
that last October Wayne Hertzka (Hertz- 
ka & Knowles, San Francisco) addressed 
the Architect’s Society of Ohio on the 
professional duties of the architect. . . . 
Ernie Reisner is with the Small Business 
Administration in Washington directing 
a program of small business surveys and 
registration for suitability as to govern¬ 
ment contracts. He is active in the 

M. I.T. Club in Washington where he re¬ 
ports having seen John Riley and Dave 
Landen. I believe John is with the Bureau 
of Ships and Dave with the U.S. Geo¬ 
logical Survey.— Gordon K. Lister, Sec¬ 
retary, 530 Fifth Avenue, New York 36. 

N. Y.: Assistant Secretaries: Charles T. 
Abbott, 26 Richard Road, Lexington 73, 
Mass.; Louise Hall, Box 6636, College 
Station, Durham, N. C.; Ralph W. Peters, 
16 Whitestone Lane, Rochester 18, N.Y. 

’82 

Through quick action of a neighbor and 
the local volunteer fire department, 
the lives of Cecil Boling and his wife were 
saved last May when a fire caused exten¬ 
sive damage to their home. They live on 
the C-B Farm in Litchfield, Conn., where 
they raise brown Swiss cows which carry 
off annual honors at the Eastern States 
Exposition. . . . H. Archer Clark, Jr., 
who did graduate work at Tech in Course 
XV after graduating from Dartmouth, 
was a member of the management board 
at Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Com¬ 
pany, responsible for the new tower of¬ 
fice building in Hartford, Conn. With 
Phoenix Mutual since 1935, he is now 
second vice-president and is in charge of 
the mortgage loan division. . . . Al¬ 
though Joel H. Hirsch, M.S., Course 
X-A, is listed in our alumni files as en¬ 
gineering division director of the Gulf 
Research and Development Company, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., his second article in 
three years on the calculation of the un¬ 
derlying values of common stocks has 
appeared in the ‘Financial Analysts Jour¬ 
nal.’ As a procedure offered, “not pri¬ 
marily as a way to make money in the 
stock market, but rather as a way to 
keep from losing it,” it forms an inter¬ 
esting application of his engineering and 
business background. 

A lecture and seminar under the aus¬ 
pices of the M.I.T. Department of City 
and Regional Planning was conducted 
by Major John W. Leslie, Course XV, on 
the subject “The Connecticut River Basin 
Study.” He is now chief engineer, U. S. 


Army Corps of Engineers, Waltham, 
Mass., having been with the Corps since 
1936. ... We regret to report the 
death on October 3, 1963, of R. Grice 
Kennelly, Course V, of Milton, Mass.— 
Elwood W. Schafer, Secretary, Room 
10-318, M.I.T., Cambridge 39, Mass. 

’88 

Your nominating committee, George 
Henning, Chairman, is anxious to present 
its report, ordered by Pete DuPont, Presi¬ 
dent: For President, Edward S. Good- 
ridge; for Executive Vice-president, 
James E. Turner; for Vice-presidents, 
Dick Fossett, Ellis Littmann, Cal Mohr, 
Duke Selig. Beau Whitton, Charlie Bell, 
Dick Morse, George Henning; Treasurer, 
George Stoll; Class Agent, Lou Flanders, 
and Secretary, Warren Henderson. 

“You will note two changes in the of¬ 
ficers’ list; Pete DuPont is anxious to step 
down in favor of another, because of his 
much heavier load as vice-president of the 
DuPont Company (reported below), and 
Bob Kimball’s passing created another 
vacancy, which Warren Henderson has 
consented to fill until the 35th Reunion 
in 1968. Ed Goodridge is willing to take 
over as president, and this choice appears 
to be very popular, indeed. We ask that 
you send your ballots to the new secre¬ 
tary at your very earliest convenience. 
And, why not add a personal note for 
class note use?” So, here goes. 

Larry Jacobson tells us through their 
house organ, which he publishes him¬ 
self, that he is still busy at his retail cam¬ 
era business. It was not evident whether 
or not Larry is still carrying on as an elec¬ 
trical engineer, but we know he is capable 
of doing both. . . . Not exactly new but 
surely worth mention is a story about our 
own Dr. Ivan Getting, President of the 
Aerospace Corporation. His firm “helps 
to plan Air Force Space Programs, sug¬ 
gests designs for boosters and vehicles to 
achieve those plans.” Many of us enjoyed 
visiting with Ivan and his beautiful 
daughter at the 30th Reunion last June." 

. . . ‘Automotive News’ brings us up to 
date on the fine job that George Vila is 
doing as president of U.S. Rubber. 
George was made president in 1961 and 
had the job of getting the “tire” half of 
the business back on its feet from a profit 
standpoint. In less than two vears, George 
is showing that a substantial profit is as¬ 
sured. . . . Not news to all of us is the 
story that Pete duPont was made vice- 
president and member of the executive 
committee at DuPont last May—a big 
boost for Pete. Collectively, we congratu¬ 
late Pete. . . . Edward L. Jones, Chief En¬ 
gineer of Cone Mills Manufacturing Di¬ 
vision, Greensboro, N.C., was “tapped for 
the Water Pollution Control Federation’s 
Industrial Wastes Medal,” at the federa¬ 
tion’s 36th Annual Banquet in Seattle. 
Hurrah for Ed! . . . Rafford L. Faulkner 
has been appointed director of raw mate¬ 
rials by the Atomic Energy Commission. 
Rafford has had a long and distinguished 
career as a geologist and mining engi¬ 
neer, both in private practice in South 
America and in the service of the federal 
government since 1940, except for a 
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hitch in the Navy. This classmate de¬ 
serves a note of congratulations from 
some of us. 

Those who attended the 30th Reunion 
last June will remember Colonel C. T. 
Newton, who was the principal speaker 
at the Class Dinner. The Colonel gave 
quite a lengthy, witty and interesting talk 
on the Corps of Engineers, U.S. Army, to 
which he had been attached almost since 
graduation. On October 28, 1963, the 
Army announced the Colonel’s retire¬ 
ment to go into private practice. He did 
not mention in his talk to us that he had 
been awarded the Legion of Merit three 
times, the Air Force Commendation Med¬ 
al, the French Croix de Guerre with Palm 
and the Italian Cross of Valor. We all 
wish the Colonel the very best in his new 
work. ... I have before me an article 
from the September issue of 'Radiologic 
Technology’ by Dr. John G. Trump, who 
took his doctorate the same year that we 
took something less. The article is about 
the medical uses of the electrostatic gen¬ 
erator (Van de Graaf). These machines 
are in wide use for the treatment of ma¬ 
lignant diseases, replacing radium, and 
Dr. Trump is one of the pioneers. More 
power to the good doctor and fame to our 
beloved Institute. ... In passing, we 
would like to mention our classmate, 
Bob Winters, President of the M.I.T. 
Alumni Association. Bob Winters is a 
former cabinet minister of Canada and 
has been active in Canadian business dur¬ 
ing a busy career. (See the January Re¬ 
view, “Trend of Affairs,” for an account 
of Bob’s latest project.) ... A news re¬ 
lease told us of Lewis W. Moore’s elec¬ 
tion to the board of trustees of the Illi¬ 
nois Institute of Technology last fall. 
I.I.T. has expanded greatly in the past 
few years. Its buildings now stand where, 
only a few years ago, was a slum area. 
Lewis is president of American Oil Com¬ 
pany. . . . James E. Norcross was elected 
to the board of the American Welding 
Society, as director at large. Jim is execu¬ 
tive vice-president of Arcos Corporation 
of Philadelphia. Apparently, Jim has been 
active in both Arcos and the American 
Welding Society since a way back; our 
congratulations to Jim. 

The above material comes from the 
press and printed word, in many forms. 
But we want personal news too. The other 
fellow wants to know what you are doing; 
who saw whom; how many are doing 
what, and who got caught at it! The age- 
old excuse of being too busy is no good; 
it is a maxim in industry these days that 
if one wishes to get something done, give 
it to any busy man. So let us hear from 
you.— Warren J. Henderson, Secretary, 
Fort Rock Farm, Box 14, Exeter, N.H. 

34 

The reunion tops the news and Walt 
McKay reports: “The 30th Reunion Com¬ 
mittee has had excellent response to its 
letter of November 12 last. As this is 
written on New Year’s Day, replies have 
been received from 170 Classmates, 53 
of whom said ‘Count me in’ and 47 more 
who are ‘Not sure but hope to come.’ Out 


of this gratifying total of 100, 61 would 
bring wives and 14 would bring 17 chil¬ 
dren. Without a doubt, this presages a 
large turnout next June on Cape Cod. As 
you read this, you will have received a 
second letter from the committee calling 
for reservations—if you haven’t yet sent 
yours in, this is a reminder to do so. 

John G. Borger, 392 Schraalenburgh 
Road, Haworth, N.J., has been appointed 
chief engineer for Pan American World 
Airways. In this capacity and as a mem¬ 
ber of NASA’s Research Advisory Com¬ 
mittee for Aircraft Operating Prob¬ 
lems, he plays an important role in the 
development of new aircraft for the com¬ 
mercial aviation industry. An associate 
fellow of the Institute of Aeronautical 
Sciences, Mr. Borger is an author of 
technical papers on air transportation 
and has lectured at M.I.T. seminars. He 
is a member of Tau Beta Pi and Sigma 
Xi fraternities and the Wings Club. Mr. 
Borger and his wife have three children, 
John, Lawrence, and Barbara. ... It is 
with regret that I report the death of 
John H. Keatley on October 19, 1963. 
. . . Elbert J. Baril has been named act¬ 
ing state planning director in New 
Hampshire. He returns to New England 
after 10 years with the Miami, Fla., city 
government. . . . Frank A. Faillace, as 
participating associate for Skidmore, Ow- 
ings, and Merrill for the past five years 
has been involved in production of in¬ 
teriors. He has functioned as project 
manager for various New York office ar¬ 
chitectural projects. . . . Two of Ken 
and Peg Ryder’s daughters are going to 
Europe this coming summer. Sue, who 
teaches art at the Toaz Junior High, 
Huntington, Long Island, will teach in 
Europe for a year, and Lynn is traveling 
to see “people not places.” . . . We hear 
that George Merryweather became the 
father of twins, Hubert Fremont and 
Janet Esselborn, on June 24 last year. 
Congratulations!— M. S. Stevens, Secre¬ 
tary, 9 Glenfield Road, Barrington, R.I.; 
J. P. Edcr, Secretary, 1 Lockwood Road, 
Riverside, Conn.; G. K. Crosby, Secre¬ 
tary, 44 Deepwood Road, Darien, Conn.; 
H. E. Thayer, Secretary, 415 West Jack- 
son Road, Webster Groves 19, Mo. 

’35 

Well, only another month and a half 
and we will be trying out all the new 
golf techniques we “perfected” while 
watching one of the television golf shows 
this winter. Your secretary has been prac¬ 
ticing with a new putter on the living room 
rug since his 10th anniversary last No¬ 
vember 28. It’s called a Black Magic 
Putter and has a carbon insert in its face. 
If I can practice a little black magic on 
the greens this summer, I may be able to 
get past the second round in our Class 
Golf Tournament. . . . The following 
note received from Walter Stockniaycr is 
printed without editorial comment: “Very 
recently on one of my rambles in the 
White Mountains, I had occasion to get 
involved in a backwoods spiritualistic 
seance conducted by a local witch (con¬ 
sult Robert Frost’s poem “The Witch of 


Coos”), and there I learned something of 
interest to your column. With an evil 
toothless grin, the hag delivered the fol¬ 
lowing message from the spirit world: 
“Let no man trust the prognostications of 
Beckwith with respect to the population 
problem. No technological Walter Win- 
chell, he! He had his Golden opportunity 
and bungled it. Deny it as he will, Beck¬ 
with is hereby notified from the ecto¬ 
plasmic regions that there will be another 
Golden in 1964.” Although I ain’t no 
mystic by nature, the local characters 
assure me this particular pipeline is reli¬ 
able, so I will go out on a limb and sup¬ 
port the above prediction. Best wishes to 
all for ’64.” 

Edward N. Richards, XVII, received 
quite a write-up in the Raleigh Times re¬ 
cently: “Like the man who came to din¬ 
ner, E. N. Richards came to North Caro¬ 
lina and just stayed and stayed and 
stayed. A native of Long Island, Richards 
became associated with his father’s 
building firm on Long Island after leav¬ 
ing M.I.T. He later worked with a cousin 
in residential construction at Port Wash¬ 
ington, L.I., then joined American Hous¬ 
es of New York in 1940. It was while 
working with this firm that he built 
houses at Cherry Point. He was getting 
tired of travel and wanted to find a place 
to stay put. He liked North Carolina and 
decided to make it his home. After leav¬ 
ing American Houses, he built a com¬ 
munity of 149 houses in Winston-Salem. 
He has branched out until he now has 
residential and shopping center projects 
in Jacksonville, Wilson, Chapel Hill, 
Goldsboro, Winston-Salem, Wilmington, 
and Fayetteville, as well as Raleigh. Here 
he has North Hills, the Ridgewood shop¬ 
ping center and development Woodcrest, 
Pinecrest and Biltmore Hills. He main¬ 
tains offices here and in Jacksonville. In 
addition to doing his own construction on 
his projects, he does a lot of land plan¬ 
ning and development for other groups. 
He is also active in civic work. He lives 
at Budleigh with his wife and three chil¬ 
dren.” 

Roger S. Brookman, IV-A, is vice- 
president of operations and one of the 
founders of the Dustex Corporation. He 
is currently responsible for the engineer¬ 
ing, development and production of the 
Dustex Line. . . . The New Hampshire 
Insurance Company at a recent meeting 
elected Lawrence C. Hall to the board of 
directors. Larry has been with them since 
1944 and has served in a number of ca¬ 
pacities with increasing responsibilities. 
He now lives at Mt. Vernon Road, Am¬ 
herst, N.H. . . . Dr. Joseph L. Fisher, 
XVII, President of Resources for Future, 
Inc., of Washington, D. C., gave a lec¬ 
ture and led a seminar recently at M.I.T. 
on “Public Policies for Resource Devel¬ 
opment.” . . . Isaac H. Munro, X-A, 
Vice-president, Marketing of Allied 
Chemical Corporation spoke at the Janu¬ 
ary 8 meeting of the Chemical Industry 
Association in New York . . . Carlos 
I.avenas has moved up from Buenos Aires 
to 800 Forest Avenue, Westfield, N.J. 
. . . Dr. Ralph B. Woolf is on the fac¬ 
ulty of Washington University School of 
Medicine in St. Louis and lives at 46 
Granada Way, St. Louis 24, Mo. . . . 
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Allan Q. Mowalt is serving on the 1964 
Alumni Day Banquet Committee. In or¬ 
der to cut off 15 to 20 minutes of travel 
each way to Attleboro, the Mowatts will 
have moved to the address given below 
by the time you read these notes.— Allan 
Q. Mowatt, Secretary, 61 Beaumont Av¬ 
enue, Newtonville 60, Mass.; Regional 
Secretaries: Edward C. Edgar, Kerry 
Lane, Chappaqua, N.Y.; Hal L. Bemis, 
510 Avonwood Road, Haverford, Pa.; 
Edward J. Collins, 904 Merchandise 
Mart, Chicago 54, Ill.; and Gerald C. 
Rich, 105 Pasatiempo Drive, Santa Cruz, 
Calif. 


’86 

When George, Martha (our 16 year 
old) and I returned to Winchester on Jan¬ 
uary 4 after two weeks in Seattle, we 
found a pile of Christmas cards awaiting 
us. Two of them included messages of 
general interest to all of us. Kathleen 
(Kay Shott) Cummins reported a new 
address, 3115 Twig Lane, Bowie, Md., and 
some personal news. Kay retired from the 
Air Force last March and after a bit of 
traveling she and Bill (also retired) decid¬ 
ed to settle in the Washington area. She 
comments that after 21 years of nomadic 
living it is pleasant to settle into a home 
of one’s own—a luxury which many of us 
take for granted. . . . Hank Lippitt’s 
Christmas Newsletter is fascinating read¬ 
ing. Starting with a trip to Australia and 
New Zealand (on 10 days notice) and 
graphic descriptions of the latter’s moun¬ 
tain scenery, our hero returns to Califor¬ 
nia and with renewed vigor jumps into 
the fray (“California’s best utility fracas 
since the farmers dynamited Los Angeles’ 
Inyo-Mono aqueduct"). As executive 
vice-secretary of the California Gas Pro¬ 
ducers Association, Hank has been busy 
battling the Public Utilities Commission, 
but not so busy that he has had no time 
for extra-curricular activities. His inter¬ 
ests include an investment in the North- 
wood Lodge and Golf Course on the Rus¬ 
sian River in the redwoods north of San 
Francisco. In August he spent two weeks 
in Switzerland, in the course of which he 
covered some of the same country which 
George and I had visited in June. The 
weather was fairly consistently bad for 
both visits—par for the course in that 
country. 

New addresses to report include that of 
Walter Seinsheimer at 602 Terrace Hilton 
Building, Cincinnati 2, Ohio; Ollie Ange- 
vine, Easter Avenue, R.D. 3, Ballston 
Lake, N.Y.; and Alfred Dasburg, 111 
Carverdale Drive, Rochester 18, N.Y. 

. . . The entire Kimball family spent the 
holidays in Seattle where our eldest 
daughter, Prudence, was married on De¬ 
cember 28 to David Phillips. Our son 
Tom, a student at Case, and daughter Sue 
from Lawrence College, joined us there. 
It was quite a change from a New Eng¬ 
land Christmas, but I do enjoy the North¬ 
west and hope to visit there again in May 
when I have been promised a back-pack¬ 
ing trip along the shore from Ozette 
Lake.— Alice H. Kimball, Secretary, 20 
Everett Avenue, Winchester, Mass. 


’87 

Dr. Vladimir Haensel has been named 
a vice-president and director of research 
at Universal Oil Products Company. With 
UOP since 1937 and director of process 
research since 1955, Dr. Haensel is con¬ 
sidered an authority on catalysis and hy¬ 
drocarbon conversion, two major fields 
of modem chemistry; he has authored 
many technical articles dealing with the 
subject of catalysis and has appeared be¬ 
fore learned groups in this country and 
abroad. After receiving his M.S. in chem¬ 
ical engineering at M.I.T., he continued 
his scientific work under the late Profes¬ 
sor V. N. Ipatieff, world-renowed expert 
in catalysis, both at UOP and at North- 
western’s Ipatieff High Pressure Labora¬ 
tory. He received a doctor of philosophy 
degree in chemistry from Northwestern 
in 1941. ... In 1945, as a member of 
the U.S. Technical Oil Mission for the 
Petroleum Administration for War and 
on leave from UOP, Dr. Haensel inspect¬ 
ed the German synthetic oil industry. 
Returning to UOP in August, 1945, he 
was appointed co-ordinator of cracking 
research and director of process research 
in 1955. Dr. Haensel holds more than 
100 patents. He has held a number of im¬ 
portant posts in the American Chemical 
Society; he served as a member of the 
advisory board of Industrial and Engi¬ 
neering Chemistry, an ACS publication, 
and has been a member of several Amer¬ 
ican Petroleum Institute advisory com¬ 
mittees. He is a member of Phi Lambda 
Upsilon, Sigma Xi and Tau Beta Pi hon¬ 
orary professional fraternities and of the 
Northwestern University Technological 
Institute advisory council. He received 
the Chicago Junior Chamber of Com¬ 
merce award for scientific achievement in 
1944, the Precision Scientific Company 
award in petroleum chemistry in 1952, 
the Professional Progress Award of the 
American Institute of Chemical Engi¬ 
neers in 1957 and an honorary degree of 
doctor of science from Northwestern 
University in 1957. His home is in Hins¬ 
dale, Ill.— Robert H. Thorson, Secretary, 
506 Riverside Avenue, Medford, Mass.; 
Prof. S. Curtis Powell, Assistant Secre¬ 
tary, Room 5-325, M.I.T., Cambridge, 
Mass.; Jerome Salny, Assistant Secretary, 
Egbert Hill, Morristown, N.J. 

’88 

Among all the other diversions of 
Christmas comes the do-it-yourself psy¬ 
chology of the Christmas card. Does 
that card look like Joe? Is he exhibiting 
nostalgia for the cultured East? How 
about a clue to avocation? Can there be 
that much fantasy in an engineer? And 
if you’re a class secretary, you also ask, 
“Can that be a mirage!” Taking a stack 
of cards and a typewriter in hand, we 
come first to Ira Lohman who boosts the 
space age, posing with Louise and the 
family under the wing of their Cessna! 
This is the only private plane in my card 
collection. After having previously ad¬ 


mitted that some of his flying is for busi¬ 
ness, Ira points out there are also possi¬ 
bilities of pleasure, and that visits would 
be easier, “If planes could land on roof¬ 
tops as Santa’s reindeer do.” ... I would 
group Jack Chapin, Don Severance, and 
Frank Atwater among the traditionalists 
for their selection of winter snows and 
peaceful vistas, each punctuated with a 
simple steeple. Hard by are the roman¬ 
ticists Frank Gardner and Lew Hull— 
Frank and “E” with a 15th Century oil 
and Lew and Miggie with a misty far- 
eastern dream. Next there’s fantasy from 
Fred Reuter, Dave Acker, King Coombs, 
and Dale Morgan. A1 Wilson found an 
appropriate synthesis of their interests 
when he and Carol selected a 16th cen¬ 
tury blueprint of a cathedral. Bruce Les¬ 
lie and Ruth selected a watercolor of 
New England boats in furled snow; I 
predict they will be out on Narragansett 
Bay the first week-end the ice is off the 
rigging of the ‘Ariel’! Ed and Jean Had¬ 
ley’s card says: “And it came to pass in 
these days, that there went out a decree 
from Internal Revenue Service that all 
the country should not only be taxed but 
numbered.” And to cap that, Wir 
wiinschen auf Bert Grosseliinger eine 
gemiitlichkeitliche Jahr. 

It was only a short flight back to re¬ 
union, which included a special luncheon 
with members of the faculty. We in¬ 
tended to bring you an account of who 
was there, but in the abandon of cama¬ 
raderie, no one kept the necessary rec¬ 
ords! Detective work by Frank Gardner 
and Paul Black, aided by the indefatiga¬ 
ble Fred Lehmann, ’51, turned up a 
probable list. Then I was inspired by 
Lew Hull and Haskell Gordon to make a 
careful study of the photographs shot 
among the tables at the luncheon. Cross¬ 
check of these pictures against the lists 
identifies the following professors and 
friends: Professor Avery Ashdown, ’24, 
(organic chemistry). Avery got to know 
all of us who were chemically oriented in 
our junior year, and has kept in touch 
with an amazing number. As a professor 
emeritus he is now busier than ever, dis¬ 
coursing currently on the need of every 
professor to seek out his students rather 
than wait to be consulted. . . . William 
Carlisle, ’28, (Walker Memorial): Bill 
guided the student waiters in Walker 
(one of relatively few jobs available in 
our day) so well that he is now manager 
of all student personnel. It was Bill’s 
southern antecedents that made him such 
an ardent champion of the Assemblies 
Ball. Mrs. Karl Compton: One of our 
luncheon speakers, Mrs. Compton con¬ 
fided in us that soon after Dr. Stratton 
joined the M.I.T. Faculty she had rec¬ 
ommended him to Dr. Compton as a fu¬ 
ture president! Mrs. Compton’s warmth 
and understanding are unabated. Profes¬ 
sor and Mrs. Raymond Douglass, ’31, 
(mathematics). R. D. was able to antici¬ 
pate the troubles with M11 pretty well, 
because he had been teaching it for 15 
years when we first saw him! His perpetu¬ 
al exuberance is still inexhaustable, and 
he is still the champion of student wel¬ 
fare. Professor and Mrs. Leicester Hamil¬ 
ton, ’14, (chemistry): Freshman Chemis¬ 
try was a definitive experience that sepa¬ 
rated the artisans from the thinkers, and 
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there were two grades—a report card 
bearing Ham’s judgment, and a bill for 
broken glass. Ham also had the respon¬ 
sibility of the Dormitory Board, but I 
think our behaviour was more responsi¬ 
ble and less malicious in those days. 
Mrs. Hamilton, of course, was one of the 
wonderful party girls we could always 
count on to chaperone our dances! Dean 
and Mrs. Thomas Pitre (assistant dean): 
Pete’s phenomenal memory for students 
has now reached such capacity it must be 
more complex than any binary system! 
He knows everyone who was ever called 
into the Dean’s Office, which includes 
most of us, and he remembers enough of 
the favorable anecdotes to make you 
wonder if it stops there! Delbert Rhind 
(Bursar): Remember when a $5 fine was 
a momentous sum, and when you could 
eat for two weeks on the $10 check that 
Del cashed for you? I cannot recall any 
time since, when I have owed money to 
anyone who has been so understanding 
and so pleasant about it. Dr. (’23) and 
Mrs. Julius Stratton: Dr. Stratton spoke 
briefly on the changes in the Institute 
over 25 years, particularly the evolution 
of the world into which today’s graduates 
are thrown, and the modified function of 
the Institute as it loses in percentage of 
total students but rises to even greater 
prominence as an example and pace-set¬ 
ter. Professor (’20) and Mrs. B. Alden 
Thresher (Admissions): Bat has a close re¬ 
lationship with us, because we were the 
last class for whose admission he was not 
responsible! Remember from our 20th re¬ 
union how knowledgeable and practical 
he is about the full spectrum of admis¬ 
sions problems? Professor Samuel Zeldin 
(mathematics): Sam and R. D. have 
chronologically identical Institute ca¬ 
reers! They must have teamed together 
with a one-two approach to us, and I 
guess this combined power was highly 
successful. There were at least four oth¬ 
ers of our Faculty who dined and remi¬ 
nisced with us, but my pictures caught 
them from such a distance or at such an 
angle that I cannot resolve the uncer¬ 
tainty. It is apparent that the so-called in¬ 
difference of faculty to students was as 
pure a myth 25 years ago as it is today. 

Frank Atwater was elected vice-presi¬ 
dent of operations at Fafnir Bearing last 
fall, and somehow the note clung to the 
inside of the mailbag until now! Frank is 
one of that small group of us who have 
been associated with the same company 
throughout. He joined Fafnir in 1939 
after a year as assistant to Professor 
Schell, and became industrial engineer¬ 
ing manager in 1946, assistant works 
manager in 1953, general works manager 
in 1956, vice-president of manufacturing 
in 1957. In his new responsibilities Frank 
has the three New Britain areas of sales, 
engineering, and manufacturing report¬ 
ing to him. . . . Jack Rosenberg, at about 
the same time, joined Wyle Laboratories 
as chief engineer for the Manufacturing 
Division responsible for all the engineer¬ 
ing functions of producing computer 
components, electronic systems, and en¬ 
vironmental test chambers. Jack has 
been working on digital computers for 17 
years—at Princeton, General Electric, 
Stromberg-Carlson, and Hughes. With 


Professor VonNeuman at Princeton, Jack 
was one of the six engineers who devel¬ 
oped the first stored-program digital com¬ 
puter. At Hughes he had been assistant 
project manager for the anti-submarine 
warfare computer program. . . . Albert 
Stone, Technical Assistant to the director 
of the Applied Physics Laboratory of 
Johns Hopkins University, is retiring as 
chairman of the editorial board of the 
‘APL Technical Digest.’ A1 took his 
Ph.D. with us, carried on many research 
activities, and served in the Radiation 
Laboratory. After cutting his editorial 
teeth on the board of the ‘M.I.T. Radia¬ 
tion Laboratory Series,’ he became the 
founder of the ‘APL Technical Digest’ 
contributing to a better understanding of 
the work of the laboratory. He will now 
have a little more time to tend the store 
as supervisor of the Plasma Physics Re¬ 
search Group; in addition he has overall 
cognizance of the Technical Reports 
Group, the External Relations Group, 
and the Presentations Office; furthermore 
he is advisor to several boards and com¬ 
mittees! 

Paul Black, manager, marketing head¬ 
quarters for Sylvania Electronic Sys¬ 
tems, keeps a steely eye on the trade jour¬ 
nals. He reports: “From this source I 
learned that Gladyn Putt has been named 
general manager and vice-president of 
space programs for the Lockheed Mis¬ 
siles and Space Company in Sunnyvale, 
Calif. I also note that Wenzel Woehos 
was appointed director of engineering for 
Cannon Electric Company in Los An¬ 
geles last summer. I have had very little 
contact with the class except for the eve¬ 
ning Ruth and I had dinner with Don 
and Phyl Severance and Jack and Eileen 
Bethel. We all agreed that the 25th was 
the best ever and hope we do not have to 
wait another 25 years to have such an en¬ 
joyable get-together.” 

There are two deaths to report. J. Rob¬ 
ert Duncan died on November 22. Bob 
had been with the Davison Chemical 
Division of W. R. Grace Company. We 
all prefer to remember him in the relaxed 
enthusiasm he brought to reunion last 
spring. . . . Frederick A. FitzGerald, one 
of the older members of our class, had 
retired as supervisor of the Boston 
Health Department, and died November 
8 in Pinellas Park, Fla.— Frederick J. 
Kolb, Jr., Secretary, 211 Oakridge Drive, 
Rochester 12, N.Y. 

’39 

This is the issue of the Class News 
when Christmas card notes from ’39ers 
can first appear. Right on schedule are 
the following, from the faithful few who 
help make the life of a class secretary a 
little easier! Captain Frederick A. P. 
Cooke, CEC, USN, has moved back to 
the United States after his highly suc¬ 
cessful tour of duty in Japan. New ad¬ 
dress: 3509 Patterson Street, N. W., 
Washington 15, D.C. New job: at Bu- 
Docks, as assistant chief for family hous¬ 
ing. Fred served in Japan as officer 
in charge of construction. Bureau of 
Yards and Docks Contracts, Far East; 
and commander, Naval Forces, Japan, 


force civil engineer. As such, he did such 
an excellent job that he became the first 
such 0.1.C.C. to be decorated by the 
Japanese Government. He was awarded 
the Third Order of the Sacred Treasure. 
A portion of Fred’s citation, as reported 
in full by “The Navy Chief Engineer” 
for November, 1963, reads: “the out¬ 
standing accomplishments during his ten¬ 
ure of office in Japan, and immensely 
valuable contributions made by Captain 
Cooke towards furtherance of the U. S.- 
Japan friendly relations, are highly ap¬ 
preciated and remembered by the Gov¬ 
ernment of Japan and its people.” Eu¬ 
genia Cooke also won for herself a com¬ 
mendation: she was awarded honors from 
the Japanese Navy in recognition for 
her English teaching prowess! 

Hal and Hilda Seykota are now in Hol¬ 
land, at Lindelaan 27, Voorburg. That is 
quite a jump from his last stop, in Car¬ 
tagena, Columbia, where Hal was work¬ 
ing on the construction of a 12-million 
dollar fertilizer plant. Currently he is 
helping sell a plant to convert butane to 
99.5 percent pure hydrogen, and expects 
to build the plant there in Holland in 
1964. Hal’s letter, like that of the 
Cooke’s, was filled with travel adventures. 

. . . Manning and Connie Morrill wrote 
from Spartanburg, S. C., where Manning 
is executive vice-president of the 
CRYOVAC Division of W. R. Grace 
Company, with headquarters at nearby 
Duncan, S. C. He spends considerable 
time traveling, and when home is a di¬ 
rector of the Red Cross, on the Budget 
Committee for United Fund, and a mem¬ 
ber of Rotary. He tops this all off with 
activity in the Unitarian Fellowship, 
joining Connie who also is active in this 
church work. The two oldest Morrills, 
Pat and Sally, are at Abbot Academy in 
Massachusetts. Pat is a senior, and a Na¬ 
tional Merit semi-finalist. She has been 
accepted at Wellesley on early decision. 

Richard (Dix) Loesch wrote "Bob 
Withington, John Alexander, Hans Be- 
bie, Jim Barton, and I are all holding 
down the fort for the Class of ’39 in the 
Northwest. 1 suppose you never hear 
from any of us, probably because Seattle 
is such a marvelous place to live with so 
many things to do that we can never get 
around to writing.” Now, that’s candid 
partisanship for you! I hope some of 
those dyed-in-the-wool Northwesterners 
can tear themselves away from that part 
of the country long enough next June to 
attend the 25th Reunion. . . . Here’s one 
couple definitely planning already for re¬ 
union time: Bill and Adie Pulver wrote: 
"We will certainly see you in both 
Wellesley and Cambridge in June.” That 
invitation, of course, was directed to the 
several ’39ers, myself included, who man¬ 
aged to pick up a Wellesley wife along 
with a Tech degree. So what about the 
rest of you?— Oswald Stewart, Secretary, 
P. O. Box 1238, Moravian Station, Beth¬ 
lehem 18, Pa. 

'40 

During the past month I received the 
following pleasant note from Dan 
Crosby: “Dear Al, I can sympathize with 
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you in your efforts to find stuff for the 
’40 column. It seems that some months 
you do get a spate of news however. 
What do you do, wait two months, then 
put a quarter year’s supply in the third? 
I wish I could pass on something excit¬ 
ing like becoming third vice-president in 
charge of stationery supplies at Socony- 
Mobil. Alas, I am still half an engineer. 
Economic calculations on new invest¬ 
ments is my current task. Call it venture 
analysis if you want to get fancy. It goes 
without saying that all calcs are ‘opti¬ 
mized’ with the aid of linear programs 
which naturally makes them more accu¬ 
rate. Apparently I live within 15-cent 
dialing of Frank Penn and Tom Creamer, 
who were both tremendous guys, and it 
would be a pleasure to see them again. 
How lazy can I get? T will confess that 
my son Ned is a freshman at the Institute 
this term, which, oddly enough, makes 
me feel both old and younger again. It 
is of some statistical interest that he is a 
third generation student, as my father 
was ’05. I am informed that there have 
been many third generation students, 
but have no idea if any others are in 
his class. When I look at the stuff he is 
doing, I would hate to try to do it again! 
(Or has he got me snowed?) 

“Actually my conscience bothers me 
most for losing contact with Billy Stone 
and Jud Rhode. Have you heard of, or 
from, them? And say, if I should get 
transferred to Kordite Company which 
we own, then Howie Samuels would be 
my boss. How about that! All for now 
but if you’ll drop me a reminder I’ll fill 
you in further on life in this Pearl of 
Fairfield County. Fond Regards, Dan” 

. . . Bill Stone is associated with Beano 
Goodman in the Madison Chemical Com¬ 
pany in Madison, Ind. . . . Jud Rhode 
is in Wilmington. Del. 

Don Erb has been appointed vice- 
president of engineering of Instron Engi¬ 
neering Corporation, manufacturers of 
precision materials testing instruments. 
Don, his wife Susan, and their son Tom 
reside in Dover, Mass. . . . Sam Gold- 
blith has been named the head of an ad¬ 
visory board of food consultants to the 
Kashruth Authority of the Vaad Hara- 
bonini. The Kashruth Authority deter¬ 
mines whether or not a product is kosher. 
In view of the growing complexity in 
food processing and the many new chem¬ 
icals which are employed, it has been 
found necessary to have the guidance of 
an expert such as Sam in this field. . . . 
Ed Seim has been elected vice-president 
of manufacturing of the Westinghouse 
Electric Corporation. Since 1962 Ed has 
been general manager of the Micarta Di¬ 
vision of Westinghouse.— Alvin Guttag, 
Secretary, Cushman, Darby & Cushman, 
American Security Building. Washington 
5, D.C.; Samuel A. Goldblith. Assistant 
Secretary, Department of Food Technolo¬ 
gy, M.I.T., Cambridge, Mass. 

41 

l.uke S. Hayden was chairman of the 
United Community Services annual drive 
for 1963 in Pittsfield, Mass., where he 


succeeded in beating the assigned goal 
of $464,602 by in fact raising $465,009. 
This is the highest amount ever raised in 
a United Community Services or Com¬ 
munity Chest drive in Pittsfield. Luke 
first took residence in Pittsfield in Janu¬ 
ary of 1959 when he assumed the pres¬ 
idency of the City Savings Bank. A na¬ 
tive of Brooklyn, N.Y., Luke presently 
resides at 140 South Mountain Road, 
Pittsfield, with his wife Dorothy and 
their four children, Patricia, Suzanne, 
Mary Eileen and Luke, 3d. . . . Alvin 
H. Hartman, Vice-president of Narra- 
gansett Capital Corporation, a small bus¬ 
iness investment company headquartered 
in Providence, was elected to the board 
of governors of the National Associa¬ 
tion of Small Business Investment Com¬ 
panies at its fifth annual meeting, held 
at the Plaza Hotel, New York City. He 
will serve a one-year term. A1 is also a 
member of the executive committee of 
the Northeast Regional Association of 
SBICs (Small Business Investment Cor¬ 
porations), and with his election becomes 
one of the 29 governors who direct the 
activities of the SBIC industry trade as¬ 
sociation, with over 400 members located 
in all parts of the United States. 

William F. Orr has been appointed 
marketing research manager for the film 
operations of Olin Mathieson Chemical 
Corporation. Bill was previously assist¬ 
ant to the film production manager. He 
joined Olin in 1948 as a chemical engi¬ 
neer in the film section of the research 
and development department. East Alton, 
III., and subsequently served in film pro¬ 
duction in Pisgah Forest where the first 
of two Olin cellophane plants was built. 
He is a member of Alpha Chi Sigma, 
honorary chemical fraternity; the Amer¬ 
ican Marketing Association, and the 
Society for the Advancement of Manage¬ 
ment. 

Gerald W. Lawson, who is Manager, 
Mechanical Systems Design Engineer¬ 
ing, Small Aircraft Engine Department 
of the General Electric Company, has 
just completed G.E.’s nationally famous 
Modern Engineering Course held at the 
Gideon Putnam Hotel, Saratoga Springs, 
N.Y., for G.E. engineering executives. 
The course is designed to keep experi¬ 
enced engineering managers abreast of 
the latest developments in science and 
engineering; it consists of 102 sessions 
on latest advances in mathematics, rela¬ 
tivity, modern physics, chemistry, metal¬ 
lurgy, control systems and computers. 
Gerald resides at Sprucewood Circle, 
Boxford, Mass.— Walter J. Kreske, Sec¬ 
retary, 53 State Street, Boston 9, Mass.; 
Henry Avery, Assistant Secretary, 169 
Mohawk Drive, Pittsburgh 28, Pa.; Ever¬ 
ett R. Ackerson, Assistant Secretary, 16 
Vernon Street, South Braintree 85, 
Mass. 

42 

William D. Robertson, Chairman of 
the Department of Metallurgy at Yale 
University, gave the fifth William B. 
Coleman Lecture at the Franklin Insti¬ 
tute in Philadelphia last year. The talk. 


which is an extremely interesting one, is 
reprinted in the October, 1963, issue of 
‘Materials Research & Standards.’ Bill’s 
thesis was that, “progress in the use of 
materials, as in many other areas, is im¬ 
peded by a synthesis gap—the discrep¬ 
ancy between our ability to analyze com¬ 
plexity and our inability to deal with it. 
The great need today is not for more 
facts but for greater understanding of 
the facts already known. Only then can 
matter be truly shaped and designed to 
serve the needs of man.” . . . The only 
other bit of information I have this 
month is to make the most unhappy re¬ 
port that Burnett M. Pitt died suddenly 
on January 1, 1964. He is survived by 
his wife Ruth and daughter Susan. Un¬ 
fortunately, I have no further details.— 
Jack Slieetz, Secretary, Room 7-203, 
M.I.T., Cambridge 39, Mass. 

’43 

Dr. Janies B. Reswick, Professor of 
Engineering and director of the Engi¬ 
neering Design Center at Case Institute 
of Technology, was named to one of the 
two recently established professorial 
chairs established there, appointments to 
which are made to faculty members 
whose contributions to teaching and re¬ 
search have earned for them national and 
international reputations in engineering 
education. Jim, who received his doctor’s 
at M.I.T. in 1954, has been a member of 
the Case faculty since 1959 and head of 
their Engineering Design Center since its 
founding in 1960. . . . Gage H. Crocker 
has been promoted to colonel in the U.S. 
Air Force. He is head of the Department 
of Aeronautics at the Air Force Academy 
in Colorado. He received his masters’ in 
aeronautics at California Institute of 
Technology, and a master’s and doctor’s 
from the University of Michigan. . . . 
Two classmates at Allis-Chalmers have 
received promotions: A. Joseph Mestier, 
Jr. became manager of merchandising 
for the electrical apparatus and systems 
division, and, as previously reported in 
these notes, Frank E. Briber, Jr. is now 
manager of their process equipment and 
systems division. Both have been with 
Allis-Chalmers since 1946. . . . Dr. 
John G. Linvill was among five outstand¬ 
ing alumni of William Jewell College re¬ 
cently honored there during Achieve¬ 
ment Day ceremonies. He is a professor 
of electrical engineering at Stanford, 
where he is also a director of the Solid- 
State Electronics Laboratory of the Stan¬ 
ford Electronics Laboratories. 

I received Christmas greetings from 
the George Marakas family, now of Cin¬ 
cinnati, Ohio; from Pat Anderson in 
Needham, Mass., and from Shirley and 
Gene Eisenberg of Brookline. . . . 
Charlie Hathaway, Vice-president of 
Torrington Manufacturing Company, has 
moved to Simsbury, Conn.: Dr. Joe Smith 
to the University of California at Davis, 
Calif.; and Dick Fallows to Arlington, 
Va. ... In December the Boston Globe 
carried a story about the Wayne-Gordon 
encoder called the DIGISEC, designed 
and developed by Sid Wingate. . . . Your 
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secretary has been appointed to the 
Traffic Safety Commitee of the Town of 
West Hartford. Just drive carefully in 
these here parts, boys.— Richard M. 
Feingold, Secretary, 10 North Main 
Street, West Hartford 7, Conn.; Tele¬ 
phone Area Code 203-233-4431, Soc. 
Sec. No. 048-10-2068, and employers’ 
FICA No. 06-0673865. 

’44 

What with a number of notes and the 
news of the class reunion in Lenox, it 
seems there is much to report. ... A 
reprint of an article in ‘Home 
& Auto Retailer’ tells of the opening of 
the third Kar-Kwik installation. These 
installations are designed and owned by 
Irwin Jennis, XV, and his brothers. Their 
purpose is to be a superior auto service 
center where the safety of the car owner 
is uppermost in the whole repair opera¬ 
tion. ... A note received from United 
Shoe Machinery advises that Russell H. 
Ilcdgecock, who took his master’s in 
Course XIII with us, has been appointed 
vice-president and general manager of 
Converter Corporation, affiliate of United 
Shoe. . . . While in the title and officer 
category, a note from Bausch & Lomb 
advises that Coke Brumley. VIII. was 
appointed assistant vice-president of that 
firm and is director of the R & D divi¬ 
sion. . . . The Staten Island Advance 
reports that Kenneth W. Nelson, XV, 
president of Tech Products, has been 
named to the advisory board for Staten 
Island of the First National City Bank 
of New York. Ken, a resident of Emer¬ 
son Hill, Staten Island, is also a partner 
in Robbins Reef Motor Company. . . . 
Dr. Gunther Baldauf, X, who took all 
his degrees at the Institute, has formed a 
partnership with Dr. Alfred H. Nadel- 
man to perform consulting services to the 
pulp and paper industry, converters and 
suppliers. Prior to Gunther’s new ven¬ 
ture he was employed by Allied Paper 
Corporation as director of research and 
development. 

A couple of phone calls during a trip 
to St. Louis last month turned up news 
of Edmund W. Peakes, XVI, who is dis¬ 
trict manager of the General Electric 
Company Utility Sales Operation in St. 
Louis. Ed apologizes that his son Lee 
didn’t choose M.I.T. However, Ed does 
admit that he and Jennifer and the three 
children Lee, Jeffrey and Jennifer spent 
last summer touring New England. . . . 
Carroll W. Boyce, XV, has been active on 
the speech-making circuit with talks be¬ 
fore the various trucking associations in 
the country. Boyce has been very close 
to the regulations of the Motor Carrier 
Act, since he is chief editor of ‘Fleet 
Owners’ magazine, a McGraw-Hill pub¬ 
lication. By the way, the Boyces and the 
Heilmans were going to get together this 
month, but due to one of those New 
England blizzards, the Heilmans were 
unable to get out of the house! . . . An 
article in the ‘Air Conditioning News’ 
reports that Dick English, II, who is with 
the consulting firm of Murphy and Miller 
in Chicago, was elected a director of the 


Refrigeration and Air Conditioning Con¬ 
tractors Association at its last national 
meeting. Dick had been very active in 
the organization in the Chicago area, 
and has been in the aii conditioning 
field for quite some time. 

A publicity release from the General 
Electric Company advises that Bud West, 
XV, has been appointed manager. Tide¬ 
water District Operation for the com¬ 
pany’s Defense Programs Operation in 
Norfolk, Va. Bud was formerly located 
in Syracuse where he was manager, Ma¬ 
rine and Underseas Special Projects in 
the Heavy Military Electronics Depart¬ 
ment. . . . Although the weather at the 
moment is chill, Scott Carpenter, our re¬ 
union chairman, reminds me that it will 
be delightful in June in Lenox. To be 
exact, the reunion will be the 12th 
through the 15th of June. Scott also was 
checking over finances of the reunion 
held at the Curtis some 10 years ago. 
He came upon a repair bill for a broken 
flagpole and an overstuffed chair. Scott 
asked me as secretary if I had anything 
in the notes about the matter, and a 
complete review reveals nothing. I guess 
we will have to find a good storyteller 
next June who will enlighten Scott!— 
Paul M. Heilman, Secretary, 30 Ellery 
Lane, Westport, Conn. 

’46 

Last month we reported Dave Moyer’s 
change of address and expressed a hope 
that Dave would write to fill in some 
details. The article was hardly in the mail 
when we received a Christmas card from 
Ann and Dave. Dave still works for 
Mitre, but has been sent to Washington 
for a two-year stint. The Moyers have 
found a “nifty new large house on a small 
lake—just right for saiifish. The young 
are quite happy. Will miss skiing, though. 
Last August we took the cog railway to 
the top of Mt. Washington and whom do 
we see but Bob Nelson and Dave Hoag 
and some young.” . . . We also were 
pleased to receive an Xmas card from 
Lynne and Ed Richardson. . . . Recent 
address changes are: George S. Alunuty, 
Management Assistance, Inc., 40 Ex¬ 
change Place, N.Y.; Dr. John W. Dela- 
plaine, Harvard University, Dev. Advi¬ 
sory Service, c/o Fundacion Lord, Apar- 
tado Aereo 11528, Bogota. Columbia, 
S.A.; Colin McCready, 27 Freeman Av¬ 
enue, East Orange, N.J.; Carlton E. 
Miller, 30 Kirkham Street, Branford, 
Conn.; Walter D. Nolte, 96 Red Oak 
Road, Fairfield, Conn. That, unfortu¬ 
nately, winds up the news of the month. 
You can help increase the volume by 
writing.— John A. Maynard, Secretary, 25 
Pheasant Lane, North Oaks, St. Paul 10, 
Minn. 

47 

Ralph A. Krause, associate director of 
Stanford Research Institute, has been 
elected vice-president of the Solar En¬ 
ergy Society. He joined SRI in 1948 as 


director of research after holding a num¬ 
ber of high posts with the federal gov¬ 
ernment. . . . Dr. Robert S. Jackson, 
area director of Montgomery County 
Public Schools in Rockville, Md., was 
elected Haverhill’s new superintendent 
of schools. Jackson is the youngest man 
ever to head the Haverhill school system. 
. . . L. G. Mitten is a professor and act¬ 
ing chairman, Department of Industrial 
Engineering, Northwestern University. 
Previously Dr. Mitten was a professor of 
industrial engineering at Ohio State. 
. . . The Royal Architectural Institute 
of Canada has announced that fellow¬ 
ship in the Institute’s College of Fellows 
has been conferred upon Ernest John 
Smith. . . . Dr. C. Huckaba has been 
named head of the department of chemi¬ 
cal engineering at Drexel Institute of 
Technology in Philadelphia. Dr. Huck¬ 
aba is widely known for his research and 
development of mathematical models 
necessary for the formation of a com¬ 
pletely automatic chemical processing 
plan. . . . Colonel John U. Allen has 
been appointed executive vice-president 
of the Ohio Valley Improvement Associ¬ 
ation. Prior to his new position, Colonel 
Allen was president of the Ross Corpora¬ 
tion, New Orleans. . . . Oiva R. Ander¬ 
son has been appointed vice-president of 
the engineering science division of Amer¬ 
ican Science and Engineering, Inc., of 
Cambridge, Mass. . . . Harold M. Brod¬ 
sky was recently appointed general fac¬ 
tory manager of Fafnir Bearing Com¬ 
pany of New Britain. 

William Duncan has been named 
Washington, D.C., district manager of 
the Atomic, Space and Defense Group, 
Westinghouse Electric Corporation. In 
this position he will serve the needs of 
the Air Force, NASA, and other govern¬ 
ment agencies. . . . Dr. J. J. Baruch 
is currently on the staff of Bolt, Bcranek 
and Newman, Inc., working as a super¬ 
visory engineer and directing programs 
in electronics, servo-mechanisms, bio¬ 
medical engineering, and systems re¬ 
search. . . . Allen N. Sweeny, manager 
of the Microbore Division of DeVlieg 
Machine Company, Royal Oak, Mich., 
has been elected a vice-president of the 
company. He will also continue as man¬ 
ager of the DeVlieg Microbore Division, 
responsible for all phases of engineering, 
manufacturing and sales of precision 
tooling produced by the division; he is 
recognized nationally as one of the in¬ 
dustry’s leading authorities on design and 
application of single-point cutting tools. 

. . . Kenneth M. Tebo has recently been 
appointed to head a new section of the 
Mathematics and Physics Division at 
Midwest Research Institute. . . . Albert 
Openshaw has been appointed director of 
manufacturing of Mohasco Industries, 
Inc. . . . Joseph R. Myers was recently 
promoted to the rank of colonel at Ed¬ 
wards A.F.B., California. . . . Remem¬ 
ber, we are interested in your job. 

The following change of addresses 
have been received: Neil M. Blair, 34 
Horton Lane, New Canaan, Conn.; Ed¬ 
ward P. Brandeau, 599 Highland Avenue, 
Needham, Mass.; Dr. Thomas P. Cheat¬ 
ham, Jr., Litton Industries, 1875 Connec¬ 
ticut Avenue, N.W., Washington, D. C.; 
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Charles S. Hazard, Bayview Lane, Hunt¬ 
ington, N.Y.; Gibson Reynolds, 20 Ter¬ 
race Avenue, Hasbrouck Heights, N.J.; 
John C. Ripley, RD #2, Colts Neck, 
N.J.; John B. Sproul, 40 Chatfield Road, 
Bronxville, N.Y.; Mrs. Sylvia L. Waller, 
10315 Lloyd Road, Potomac, Md.; Paul 
S. Williams, 2309 Weymouth Court, 
Raleigh, N.C.; Albert Openshaw, Cranes 
Hollow Road, Amsterdam, N.Y.; Alex¬ 
ander B. Ward, 279 Hickory Hill Road, 
Chagrin Falls, Ohio; Harold W. Wyatt, 
36625 Jackson Road, Moreland Hills, 
Ohio. 

Also, Winifred Bennett, 1512-A South 
56th Street, El Cerito, Calif.; Joseph D. 
Weed, Walden Lane, Hockessin, Del.; 
Clinton C. Moore, Jr., 5528 Mapleridge 
Drive, Cincinnati, Ohio; Mary J. Me- 
Glinckey, 1284 Beacon Street, Brookline, 
Mass.; In-Mcei Neou, 14 Livingston 
Place, Bridgeport, Conn.; Robert L. Seid- 
ler, 6 Portland Road, Summit, N.J.; 
Colonel William L. Stormes, 85 South 
Magnolia Drive, Satellite Beach, Fla.; 
Harold W. Wyatt, 36625 Jackson Road, 
Moreland Hill, Chagrin Falls, Ohio; 
Alan McClennen, Silver Hill Road, Lin¬ 
coln, Mass.; Philip R. Jonsson, 606 
Vaugh Building, Midland, Texas; Dudley 
F, Church, Crown-Zellerbach Corpora¬ 
tion, Camas Research Division, Camas, 
Wash.; David W. Bareis, 24227 Mariano 
Street, Woodland Hills, Calif.; David R. 
Brown, 2527 Greer Road, Palo Alto, 
Calif.; Robert L. Heaton, 3074 Clare¬ 
mont Avenue, Berkeley, Calif.; Guy 
Hardin, Jr., 886 Victoria Place, St. Louis, 
Mo.; Dr. Wilfred L. Freyberger, Michi¬ 
gan College of Science and Technology, 
Houghton, Mich.; Dr. Kenneth H. Fisch- 
beck, 125 Hun Road; Princeton, N.J.; 
Lieutenant Colonel Harold B. Ellis, Iowa 
State University, Technical Institute Pro¬ 
gram, Ames, Iowa; Emmett T. Craig, 
1374 Knollwood Drive, Baton Rouge, 
La., Raymond Chung, 208 Alcott Drive, 
Neenah, Wis.; William W. Candill, 3636 
Richmond Avenue, Houston, Texas; Dr. 
Eli Robins, 1 Forest Drive, St. Louis, 
Mo., Arne G. O. Mothander, Trans- 
ventor. Box 33, Sandviken, Sweden; Mel¬ 
vin M. Locke, 24 Ralph Avenue, Sinking 
Spring, Pa.—Martin M. Phillips, Secre¬ 
tary. Tyco, Inc., Hickory Drive, Wal¬ 
tham, Mass. 


’48 

Although you are reading these notes 
in March, they are being written in the 
middle of January in what has turned 
out to be our worst snow storm of the 
year; but the snow reminds me to say 
that I trust all of you did have a most 
enjoyable holiday season and that the 
coming year will be filled with happiness, 
success and satisfaction in all your en¬ 
deavors. ... As a follow up to the squib 
in the December notes regarding W'arren 
J. King, we have received additional in¬ 
formation concerning his civic interests. 
The November 23 issue of ‘Business 
Week’ had an enlightening article about 
the notable work of the Council for Re¬ 
organization of Ohio State Government, 
which was popularly known as the “Lit¬ 


tle Hoover Commission,” and its recent 
70,000-word report to Governor James 
A. Rhoades outlining ways in which the 
state could save between $40 and $50 
million a year. Warren served as advisor 
to this volunteer group of 88 middle- 
management men. The commission, 
aided by the heads of the 36 major state 
departments with personnel and money 
from 100 Ohio companies, surveyed the 
various state operations from a manage¬ 
ment point of view. At that, they feel that 
they have merely scratched the surface; 
for unofficially they have figured savings 
could eventually run to nearly double the 
present estimate. 

A recent release from the Bethlehem 
Steel Company has advised us that Don¬ 
ald J. Blickwede, who received his Sc.D. 
in metallurgy with our class, was pro¬ 
moted to director of research. In his new 
position he will have full responsibility 
for the company’s Homer Research Lab¬ 
oratory and the Patent Division. Don 
took his undergraduate degree in chemi¬ 
cal engineering at Wayne State Univer¬ 
sity and his masters at Stevens Institute 
of Technology. After leaving Tech, 
where he served as a research assistant 
while completing his doctorate, Don 
headed the High Temperature Alloys 
Branch of the Naval Research Labora¬ 
tory for two years. He then joined Beth¬ 
lehem Steel as a research engineer, be¬ 
coming associate director of physical 
metallurgy research in 1956 and director 
of applications research in 1961. He was 
named manager of research in January, 
1963. In addition to his authorship of 
many technical papers and his active 
participation in numerous technical and 
professional societies here and in Eng¬ 
land, I am very pleased to report that he 
is also serving Tech as a member of the 
Educational Council, which as you know 
serves our alma mater in interviewing 
various high school seniors who have ap¬ 
plied for admission to the Institute. Don 
also is a member of the Industrial Advi¬ 
sory Committee of the University of 
Pennsylvania, and is a member of the 
board of trustees for the American So¬ 
ciety for Metals. Congratulations and 
good luck to you, Don. 

Those of us who are bothered from 
time to time with the need for good auto 
service perhaps ought to go to Newark, 
New Jersey, to the shops of our class¬ 
mate, Jay Jennis. With his two brothers, 
Erwin, ’44, and Leonard (an RPI man), 
Jay has recently opened a $250,000-auto 
service center, their third in the metro¬ 
politan Newark area. Officially known as 
Kar-Kwik Auto Service Center, Jay and 
his staff are equipped to handle service 
on everything from brake linings and 
mufflers to air conditioning installations 
and automatic transmission rebuilding. 
A unique facet of their service center is 
a multi-colored waiting lounge with tele¬ 
vision, women’s fashion magazines, and 
coffee and cake for the convenience of 
customers waiting while their cars are 
serviced. The three brothers started their 
business in 1955 and have leaned heavily 
upon their technical training to set up 
fast and efficient service operations. 

Albert J. Kelley, who received his 
master's in Course VI with us, presented 


a talk on “Research for Electronics in 
Space” at a recent meeting of the New 
York Metropolitan Professional Techni¬ 
cal Group on Aeronautic and Naviga¬ 
tional Electronics of I.E.E.E. Inter¬ 
estingly enough, A1 also spoke at the 
December meeting of the M.I.T. Club of 
Northern New Jersey, and gave what this 
reporter feels to be one of the most com¬ 
prehensive and interesting reports he has 
heard on NASA’s organization and op¬ 
erations. A1 has been serving since No¬ 
vember, 1961, as director of electronics 
and control in NASA’s Office of Ad¬ 
vanced Research and Technology. Prior 
to this, he was with NASA’s Agena 
Launch Vehicle Program as program 
manager, and subsequently became tech¬ 
nical programs officer. He took his un¬ 
dergraduate work at the Naval Academy 
in 1945, and after completing his mas¬ 
ter’s at the Institute in 1948, returned 
in 1954 for further graduate work, 
majoring in aeronautical guidance and 
flight control, and received his Sc.D. 
in 1956. 

At last September’s annual meeting 
of the Purchasing Agents Association 
in Philadelphia, which involved a trip 
through the Franklin Institute, Wally 
Kinnan presented an exciting exhibit 
and talk at the new Weather Center at 
the Franklin Institute. Wally is director 
of the center and is one of the best 
known meteorologists in the Philadelphia 
area. Besides M.I.T., Wally studied at 
the University of Chicago and Ohio 
State University, as well as several Army 
and Air Force technical schools. During 
World War II, he was a bomber pilot in 
Europe but unfortunately was captured 
and spent much time as a POW. On the 
lighter side, Wally, in his free moments, 
escapes from these unpleasant memories 
by tooting on his trumpet, as in his 
younger days when he had his own band. 

Another recent release informs us that 
Colonel Charles D. Y. Ostrom, Jr. has 
now become commanding officer of the 
U. S. Army Ballistic Research Labora¬ 
tories, Human Engineering Laboratories, 
and the Coating and Chemical Labora¬ 
tory at Aberdeen Proving Ground. For 
the past three years he has been com¬ 
manding officer of the European Research 
Office of the U.S. Army Research and 
Development Group in Frankfurt, Ger¬ 
many. He received an S.M. degree with 
us and also has a B.S. from the Univer¬ 
sity of California and an M.S. in engi¬ 
neering from Harvard. In addition, he 
was graduated from the Command and 
General Staff College at Fort Leaven¬ 
worth in 1955 and the Industrial College 
of the Armed Forces at Fort Leslie J. 
McNair in 1960. Commissioned a sec¬ 
ond lieutenant in the Ordnance Corps in 
1941, he was originally stationed in San 
Francisco as ammunition officer, Head¬ 
quarters Fourth Army; then with the 
Ninth Army, which carried him from 
England into France, the Netherlands 
and Germany through 1945. Subsequent¬ 
ly, he served as executive officer, Re¬ 
search and Development Division, Sam¬ 
uel Feldman Laboratories at Picatinny 
Arsenal; then as chief, Research Divi¬ 
sion, Office of the Chief of Ordnance... . 
The University of Tennessee recently 
announced that Charles R. Walker, an- 
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other graduate student who received his 
S.M. with our class, has been appointed 
head of the Department of Civil Engi¬ 
neering in the University’s College of En¬ 
gineering. Charlie has been acting head 
of the department since the death of the 
former head. He received his B.S. in civil 
engineering from the University of Ten¬ 
nessee in 1934 as well as an M.S. in 
1942; he has been on the faculty of the 
university for the past 15 years. . . . 
Those of you who read the New York 
Times on January 8 perhaps noticed the 
news report that the British have given 
the Bahamas a new constitution, grant¬ 
ing them the right of self government. 
An added bit of interest in this is that 
the first premier of the Bahamas is Sir 
Roland Symonette, who as many of you 
know, is the father of Bob Symonette, a 
fellow classmate of ours during the 
rough and tumble days of the Navy V-12 
Program and the “U.S.S. M.I.T.” under 
the nefarious Lieutenant F. Curtiss Can- 
field! . . . That’s all the notes for this 
month. Please just take a moment and 
drop us a line.— John T. Reid, Assistant 
Secretary, 80 Renshaw Avenue, East 
Orange, N.J.; Robert H. Mott, Secretary, 
Hebron Academy, Box 113, Hebron, 
Maine; Richard V. Baum, Assistant Sec¬ 
retary, 1718 E. Rancho Drive, Phoenix, 
Ariz. 


49 

My normal sources of information 
have not yet appeared this month and 
the deadline is here. The few items below 
come from the Christmas mail and from 
M.I.T.’ers in, and passing through, Lon¬ 
don. According to the Alumni Register, 
Earl Eames, Jr., XV, has moved from the 
Boston area to join Cresap, McCormick 
and Paget, in New York City. . . . Rob¬ 
ert C. Peterson, XV, sent along a copy 
of his family Christmas letter from Aba¬ 
dan, Iran, where he has been a senior 
management analyst in the Iranian Oil 
Refining Company for the last two years. 
Last year, he and his family (wife and 
two boys 6 and 8) took a round trip of 
the globe as part of their annual leave 
trip home to the U.S. It all sounds like a 
great life. Where do I sign up? Bob notes 
his history since graduation: “Ebasco 
Services, Inc. for three years in Washing¬ 
ton, D.C., then Idaho on the Cabinet 
Gorge Dam Construction Project. Mar¬ 
ried Audrey Norling (W.S.C. ’49) in 
1952. . . . With Kaiser Aluminum in 
Louisiana for 8 years in Industrial Engi¬ 
neering . . . (am now) enjoying the mix¬ 
ture of nationalities in the consortium— 
American, English and Dutch. All the 
best for 1964.” 

On December 19, my wife Sonya and 
I had the pleasure of attending a dinner 
meeting of the M.I.T. Club of Great Brit¬ 
ain and meeting the new Alumni Associ¬ 
ation President, Robert Winters, ’33. Also 
there were Mr. and Mrs. Arnold Judson, 
’47, of Tech Show fame. From Arnold, I 
learned that Andrews M. Lang, VI, is 
now in Wales, working for the Emerson 
Consultants, Ltd., which is Arnold’s firm 
as well. Later in December, John Kirk¬ 


patrick, ’48, passed through London on 
his way to Lagos, where he will be head¬ 
ing up ADL’s continuing Nigerian proj¬ 
ect. From him I learned that John Kuu- 
stadter. VIII, is now president of the 
Formfit Company. . . . According to a 
Christmas Card from Geri (Sapolski) 
Kunstadter, X-A, she and John have just 
bought a house in London, which they 
will use this summer. She writes: “We all 
miss London tremendously, and when 
this house came our way we couldn’t re¬ 
sist it. I hope we will someday be living 
in it permanently, but we are delighted to 
have it even for a few months each year.” 

By the time you read these notes, our 
grand 15th Reunion will be only three 
short months away. Present indications 
are that our record-breaking 10th Re¬ 
union attendance will be exceeded. In 
addition to those listed in February, 
those coming include: Harry Lambe, 
Charlie Sutherland, F. Mitchell Haile, 
Bert Chope, Paul Watkins, Ed Wilson, 
and Jim Maslon. More names will be 
published next month since we know that 
many men have just not gotten around to 
sending in their cards. . . . The Pro¬ 
gram Committee met for an evening of 
scheming on Monday, January 20. New 
names on the committee include Paul 
Johnson, Randy Hogan, and Neil Morri¬ 
son. They and the others have one sim¬ 
ple aim: to give you the best time you 
ever had. 

Your assistant secretary is greatly in¬ 
debted to Jan Hoegfeldt for his thought¬ 
fulness in sending along the annual news¬ 
letter which he and Ted Metzger, ’50, 
get out on behalf of the Alpha Tau 
Omega men who attended M.I.T. in the 
late forties and early fifties (mid-century). 
Appropriately enough, the letter is titled 
‘The Midcentury MITATO.' The follow¬ 
ing notes are taken from the newsletter. 
Fred Adams, ’50, is a partner in a new 
company—Wank, Adams, and Slavin, 
Architects and Engineers. They have 
their offices at 155 East 42nd Street in 
New York City. Fred has also moved into 
a new house this year. . . . Bill Atkin¬ 
son has become very active in local edu¬ 
cational activities. He is now a member 
of the Ledyard, Conn., Board of Educa¬ 
tion, and Chairman of the Ledyard High 
School Building Committee. He is also 
chairman of the St. David’s Episcopal 
Church Building Committee, and a mem¬ 
ber of the Bishop’s Committee at the 
same place. At Electric Boat Company 
he is chairman of the Management Coun¬ 
cil, in addition to his duties as chief hull 
designer. . . . Carl Clark is in the proc¬ 
ess of moving back to Ormond Beach, 
Fla. He was transferred there by his com¬ 
pany on December 15. We do not know 
his new address as yet, but the newsletter 
has the company address (Electro-Tec) in 
Florida on its address list. . . . Randy 
Cleworth is sales engineering for Link 
Belt in Cleveland, while he has moved 
to a new house in Shaker Heights. . . . 
Bill Estes received his private pilot’s li¬ 
cense last summer and has been doing 
considerable flying. . . . Bob Griggs 
and Jay have really been traveling this 
year, visiting Spain, Italy, France, Eng¬ 
land, Guadaloupe, Martinique, Trinidad, 
and Venezuela. . . . On one of their 


rare nights home, the Haskews timed a 
visit and a reunion of ‘Puertoriquenos.’ 

. . . Jan Hoegfeldt is well settled in 
Cleveland now and has seen the Cle- 
worths several times. During the past 
summer, Jan had a visit from his uncle 
who lives in Norway, and whom Jan hadn’t 
seen in 33 years. Jan has been appointed 
to the National Development Committee 
of the American Society for Metals. . . . 
Ed Kerwin was late replying last year, 
and we missed his big news of 1962, 
which was a pair of twin boys, born Feb¬ 
ruary 15. They are named Ned and Paul. 
During this past year, Ed presented pa¬ 
pers at the Acoustical Society of Amer¬ 
ica in May in New York City, in No¬ 
vember in Ann Arbor, Mich., and at the 
U.S. Navy Ship Silencing Symposium in 
Groton, Conn., in May. He visited Sam 
and Betty Morrison in New London. The 
Kerwins have bought some property near 
Chelsea. Vt., and saw the Batteys up there 
several times this past summer. . . . 
John Knowlton continues to lead ‘the 
soft, easy life’ down in Houston. He is 
economic analyst for the Supply and 
Transportation Department. Humble Oil. 

If you haven’t yet signed up for ’49’s 
15th Reunion, get in the mood by read¬ 
ing the November Technology Review 
report of the ’48 15th last year, held at 
the same place; badger your wife into 
agreement and sign up now. See you 
there.— Frank T. Hulswit, Secretary, 
Arthur D. Little Ltd, 197, Knightsbridge, 
London SW7, England; Fletcher Eaton, 
Assistant Secretary, 83 Herrick Road, 
Newton Center 59, Mass. 

’55 

From Rolla, where he is teaching geol¬ 
ogy at the Missouri School of Mines, 
Arthur Brownlow has answered our pleas 
for news. After being recalled to the 
Army during the Berlin crisis, he re¬ 
turned to civilian life in August, 1962, 
and moved with his wife Anne and daugh¬ 
ter Jennifer, now almost three, to Rolla. 
Last summer Art was one of 21 geology 
professors from the United States in an 
International Field Institute, sponsored 
by the American Geological Society and 
financed by the National Science Founda¬ 
tion, that spent two months touring Nor¬ 
way, Finland, and Sweden. The group, 
guided by leading geologists of these 
countries, visited places of interest to 
geologists, attended lectures, and did 
some laboratory work, all for the pur¬ 
pose of improving the teaching of geol¬ 
ogy in this country. In Upsala, Sweden, 
Art met Eric Thompson, who with his 
wife and small daughter was spending a 
month at the university there between a 
year of post-doctoral study in England 
and their return to the U. S.; Eric is now 
teaching at Case Institute of Technol¬ 
ogy. . . . Chan Stevens hastens to ex¬ 
plain his recent change of address in 
Mansfield, Ohio. In October he acquired 
two dogs, five puppies, three boys, and a 
wife! He has disposed of five pups and a 
dog, but intends to keep the rest since 
Sally has proved to be an indispensable 
sailing crew. The thermostat business 
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now has plants in Canada and Tennessee 
in addition to the headquarters in Mans¬ 
field; so 1963 was not an uneventful year 
for Chan. . . . The only other news, 
gleaned from the address files, which we 
bring up to date when we get really des¬ 
perate for news, is a few major changes. 
Robert Dyck has joined the Fox Appa¬ 
lachian Studies at the University of West 
Virginia in Morgantown. . . . John 
Zimmer has moved to Milan, Italy, with 
Goodyear. . . . Lawrence G. Brown As¬ 
sociates, Inc. now makes its headquarters 
in Zug, Switzerland. . . . Ruth Jacobson 
Gromniers is now living in Geneva. . . . 
Roger Joy is now at the School of Biolog¬ 
ical Sciences of the University of East 
Anglia in Norwich, England. . . . And 
finally Donald Lazo is in Barraquilla, 
Colombia, with Alumino de Colombia, 
Reynolds Santo Domingo S.A.—Co-sec¬ 
retaries: Mrs. J. H. Venarde (Dell La¬ 
nier), 2401 Brae Road, Ardentown, Wil¬ 
mington 3, Del., L. Dennis Shapiro, 
Aerospace Research, Inc., 130 Lincoln 
Street, Boston 35, Mass. 

’56 

This month we have a few gleanings 
from the Christmas mail which was rather 
sparse. Don Bridcweser is working in the 
Marine Reactors Branch of the A.E.C. in 
Washington, D.C. . . . Phil Bryden writes 
that he is an assistant professor of psy¬ 
chology at the University of Waterloo in 
Ontario. This school was started in 1957 
as a co-operative work-study engineering 
college. In 1960 liberal arts were added, 
and now Phil is helping to start the Psy¬ 
chology Department. . . . Dave Eaves is 
with the math department at the Univer¬ 
sity of Washington in Seattle. . . . Skip 
Luhrmann writes that he is now in his 
third year of medical school and expects 
to go into psychiatry. . . . AI Marsh is 
working in the acoustics group at Doug¬ 
las Aircraft. Among his projects has 
been work on the design of the engine 
noise suppressors of the DC-8. Al has 
also received his master’s from U.C.L.A. 

. . . Another Christmas letter from Bob 
and Pat Manspcrger in Euclid, Ohio, 
finds the whole family well. Bob is still 
with Warner and Swasey when he is not 
off attending engineering conferences 
and equipment shows. . . . Roy Mennell 
is now heading operations research ac¬ 
tivities at H. P. Hood and Sons (milk, for 
those who have forgotten Boston). Roy 
was formerly with A. D. Little, but he 
still teaches evenings at Northeastern and 
recently authored a programs text on in¬ 
ventory control. . . . John Pierce has re¬ 
ceived an award from the Ford Founda¬ 
tion for his doctoral thesis. The Founda¬ 
tion selects five theses each year in the 
fields of economics and business and 
pays for the cost of publication by Pren¬ 
tiss Hall. John is continuing at Tech but 
he is actually employed by I.B.M. to de¬ 
velop new computer applications. . . . For 
those who missed it, be sure to go back 
and read the January 18 issue of ‘Busi¬ 
ness Week.’ The feature article is on the 
changing curriculum at Tech and the 
cover is a color picture of the campus 


which will show a lot of interesting 
changes to those who have not visited 
Cambridge recently.—Bruce B. Brede- 
hoft, Secretary, 16 Millbrook Road, 
Westwood, Mass. 

’57 

Phil Gallagher dropped me the follow¬ 
ing note from New York: “I’m just back 
from two years of radiation biology stud¬ 
ies at Guy’s Hospital Medical School in 
London and am now employed in the 
Division of Biophysics of the Sloan- 
Kettering Institute for Cancer Research 
here in New York. The work is intensely 
stimulating and shows signs of better 
things for the future, but the plight of 
many of the patients of today is very 
depressing indeed. We work and hope. 
I’ve enrolled in an M.A. program in 
psychology at the New School for Social 
Research, primarily to keep myself busy 
and out of trouble. You must not listen 
to any of my friends who claim I’m look¬ 
ing for a status symbol (an arts degree) 
to flash at those who have only science 
degrees. Such talk! I’m still single and on 
the prowl, but I find that my list of ex¬ 
quisitely eligible women has been liter¬ 
ally decimated by marriage and creeping 
old age during my stay in London. It’s 
increasingly difficult to remain a con¬ 
noisseur (self-appointed) of fine women 
without resorting to 20-year-old chil¬ 
dren, and my pride won’t let me do that. 
Will desperation and frustration exact 
their due?” . . . The observant among 
you will realize how old this letter from 
Al Borstein is: “Greetings from Cape 
Canaveral and all the missile wonders. 
It is like a wartime experience to live in 
this town. People work all day and night 
and go at it six or seven days a week. 
Since my graduation from the Harvard 
Business School in 1962 I have been 
with Levitt and Sons. The experience has 
been wonderful and the opportunities 
are abundant. I was recently named as¬ 
sistant general manager for our Florida 
operation. It’s a new move for Levitt into 
the Florida housing market; we hope to 
be able to produce about 500 homes a 
year for a start. I haven’t used my engi¬ 
neering for some time, but the back¬ 
ground sure helps.” Martin Bressler’s let¬ 
ter read as follows: “After graduation I 
worked for Sikorsky Aircraft until early 
in 1958 when I was called into the Air 
Force per Rotten Old Tin Can agree¬ 
ment. I couldn’t do anything right at 
Tech and continued my winning ways in 
the Air Force, by joining the ne’er-do- 
wells and becoming a fighter pilot (F- 
100’s). During a tour in Japan I met my 
wife, the former Joyce Whittenberger 
(Albion, ’58). At present I am an engi¬ 
neer for AiResearch Manufacturing 
Company in Phoenix, Ariz. Dan Read is 
still in the Air Force flying KC-135’s. 
Dick Westerhoff was or still is an inter¬ 
ceptor pilot.” 

Alan Kotliar wrote to tell me that 
Sherman Chow recently moved back to 
Toronto. After leaving M.I.T. Sherman 
traveled extensively, studied for a time in 
Germany, and then received a masters’ 


degree in electrical engineering at Cor¬ 
nell. At present, Alan reported, he is 
doing research in medical electronics at 
the University of Toronto. . . . Bob 
Jacobs sent the following letter: "At pres¬ 
ent I am quality control manager at Pola¬ 
roid’s new film production facility. I am 
living in Concord with my wife. Peg, and 
three daughters. My local activities are 
the Junior Chamber of Commerce (Pres¬ 
ident), the West Concord Union Church 
(treasurer and member of the Finance 
Committee) and the School Committee’s 
subcommittee on School Construction 
Planning.” . . . Andy Blackman wrote 
as follows: “I recently passed my New 
York exams for registration (Registered 
Architect). I’m still living in Greenwich 
Village in a big studio, sailing summers, 
skiing winters as head instructor for the 
American Youth Hostels, doing free¬ 
lance architecture and interior design, 
and working full time for George Nelson 
and Company designing interiors, furni¬ 
ture, lighting, and buildings. Nelson is 
one of the few renaissance men in de¬ 
sign, and our office handles all sorts of 
work including graphics, corporate iden¬ 
tity programs, film-making, and product 
design for many blue chip manufactur¬ 
ers. I’ve been with Nelson about nine 
months. Previously I was associated with 
William Tabler (Architect) where I 
worked on designs of hotels for the Hil¬ 
ton and Intercontinental chains among 
others.” . . . Well that’s enough for 
now. I will have more letters next month. 
—Frederick L. Morefield, Secretary, 1-A 
Acorn Street, Boston, Mass. 

’58 

A long delayed letter from Toby Carl¬ 
son finally finds its way into these notes. 
He writes from England that he formerly 
“worked as a contractor to the U.S.A.F. 
at Bedford in meteorology research. Now 
I’m in England after receiving an oppor¬ 
tunity to study at Imperial College (in 
meteorology) in London. I live in Ascot 
with my wife, Ara Belle. I hope to re¬ 
ceive my Ph.D. in two years.” Toby sends 
along news about some other classmates. 
“Lee Bricker is finishing his medical in¬ 
ternship in Pittsburgh and will probably 
do his residency there. . . . Gerald Gural- 
nik married Sue Ellovich in June and will 
receive his Ph.D. this summer from Har¬ 
vard in (high energy particle) physics. 
He expects to carry out a two-year post¬ 
doctoral at Imperial College, London.. .. 
Arthur Alexander is getting married this 
month to a girl from Philadelphia and is 
quitting IBM in Poughkeepsie to study 
for his M.A. in economics beginning this 
fall at the University of London. . . . AI 
Wray has returned from Europe, having 
played with the Halle Orchestra for a 
couple of years. He begins work at 
IBM, in Poughkeepsie this summer. . . . 
Bill Griffin received his Ph.D. from M.I.T. 
in mechanical engineering and is fulfilling 
his ROTC requirement. . . . Charles 
Braun is fulfilling his ROTC requirement 
in Virginia with the Quartermaster Corps 
after studying physics at Washington 
University Graduate School in St. Louis. 
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. . . Karl Kornacker received his Ph.D. 
at M.I.T. in biophysics and has joined 
the research staff there. . . . Michael 
Gordon is living near Poughkeepsie 
working for IBM. He has, I believe, two 
children. . . . Franklin Prieser is attend¬ 
ing Hanneman Medical School in Phila¬ 
delphia. . . . Nathan Bromberg is working 
as an independent consultant in electron¬ 
ics and bioelectronics in the Boston area.” 

I met Art Zimmet on the shuttle from 
Boston to New York several weeks ago. 
He still leads the gay bachelor’s life in 
the big city—apartment, girls, travel and 
all that. The dental supply business is 
keeping him on the go. He reported that 
Larry Kaiden had one of his biggest 
■years in the liquor business in New 
York. . . . Mike Gottlieb appears to be a 
good prospect for our millionaire’s club 
since he started his own business nine 
months ago in the fiberglass field. Mike 
is married and the proud father of a 
daughter. His brother, Dick Gottlieb is 
still in Italy with Olivetti and has taken 
a sumptuous villa on the Italian coast. 
His three children will grow up to be 
bilingual. ... I saw Glenn Strehle at his 
new apartment in Boston; married life 
becomes him. . . . When in Pittsburgh in 
January I saw Kent Bloomer. Kent and 
Nona have a young son, Mark. After 
three years at the Yale School of Fine 
Arts he became an assistant professor in 
Architecture at Carnegie Tech. More im¬ 
portantly, KB has become an accom¬ 
plished sculptor having had several pri¬ 
vate shows in New York City as well as 
winning competitions in Pittsburgh. 

Charles Brown is currently lecturing 
in economics at the University of Ibadan 
in Nigeria and was the Institute’s repre¬ 
sentative at the University’s recent in¬ 
stallation ceremonies. . . . Several promo¬ 
tions have recently taken place. Alan 
Jarnagin is now manager of M & T’s new 
tin recovery plant in Seattle, having been 
with M & T in New Jersey and Califor¬ 
nia since graduation. . . . John Connor 
was appointed director of research and 
development of the Bradley Sun Division 
of American Can. . . . Larry Andrews 
was appointed as assistant to the Ritter 
Company’s product manager. He is still 
in Rochester with wife and three chil¬ 
dren. . . . Gregory Hood has been ap¬ 
pointed an instructor at Boston Univer¬ 
sity in the College of General Education 
after being a teacher at Brooks School in 
Andover, Mass. He married Mary Lee of 
Brookline in August. . . . Tom Stewart 
shared the spotlight in a nice article in 
the Boston Sunday Herald about the ac¬ 
tivities of Perspective, Inc. of Needham 
Heights. This is a new and scientific kind 
of placement service for electronics en¬ 
gineers and scientists in the $8-35,000 
salary range. So if you’re looking? . . . 
The bachelors’ bachelor Mike Kenyon 
got crossed off the list on December 27 
in Kansas City by marrying Jayme Ann 
Begor. . . . Leland Hartwell and Lee 
Jones received National Science Founda¬ 
tion post-doctoral fellowships to the Salk 
Institute for Biological Studies (24 
months), and the California Institute of 
lechnology (12 months), respectively.— 
Cornelius Peterson, Secretary, 4 Ram¬ 
bling Brook Road, Upper Saddle River, 

Next June 15 will be M.I.T.’s Alumni 


N.J.; Antonia D. Schuman, Western As¬ 
sociate, 22400 Napa Street, Canoga Park, 
Calif.; Kenneth J. Auer, Midwestern As¬ 
sociate, 23105 Stoneybrook Drive, North 
Olmsted, Ohio. 

’59 

Another friendly reminder—our 5th 
Reunion is only three months away. For 
reservations or information write to com¬ 
mittee chairman Dave Packer or any of 
the other members at Tech. Phil Beach 
has turned in the following 5th Reunion 
news for us. “Believe it or not, five years 
have passed since graduation, and your 
Reunion Committee has planned a smash- 
eroo weekend at the Chatham Bars Inn 
well out on old Cape Cod. In November 
a mailing was made to all ’59ers includ¬ 
ing plans for the reunion, a brochure 
about the inn, and a card to send back to 
tell us your plans. We have received 84 
cards, 64 of which have indicated prob¬ 
able reunion attendance and great en¬ 
thusiasm for the whole idea. Are you 
among the hundreds who have not re¬ 
turned their cards? If so, please send in 
yours today so we can continue with our 
planning. If you lost your card or didn’t 
get one, please drop a card or note to 
Dave Packer, Room 52-561, 50 Memorial 
Drive, Cambridge. We will shortly re¬ 
strict our mailings to those who have in¬ 
dicated interest, so if you want to be in 
on the biggest blast since Senior Week 
(remember that stag banquet?), do let us 
know. Among those who returned cards, 
Dave Weisberg, David Taylor and Rich¬ 
ard Lyons proudly announce that they 
are still within the ranks of us happy 
bachelors, and hope to show at Chatham. 

“Perhaps even prouder (and happier?) 
are Paul Silverman, A1 Ream, Howard 
Ziff, lames Conklin, Richard Desper and 
Ron Colier, who hope to be at the re¬ 
union with their new brides, who were, 
respectively, Ruth Gesmer, Bliss Finley- 
son, Anne G. Finkelman, Betty Calif, 
Beatrice Smith, and ‘a gal from L. A., 
Dale.’ ... I had the good fortune to 
usher at Bick Hooper’s wedding on 28 
December. He married a girl whose name 
was (and still is) Ginny Hooper. Both 
families were traced back about eight 
generations to establish a correlation co¬ 
efficient of zero. . . . Others hoping to 
join us at Chatham Bars are Marie Wray, 
who now has two children in Torrance, 
Calif., Bill White, who is among us old 
faithfuls teaching at the School of Indus¬ 
trial Management, and F. Bielawa, who 
is with Eastman Kodak in Rochester. 
I-arry Broutinan received his Sc.D. at 
M.I.T. in June and is now with I.I.T. 
Research Institute. . . . Mike Brunsch- 
wig is with Bendix, Mishawaka Division. 
. . . Arthur Collins is working as a 
metallurgist for AVCO. . . . Neal Des 
Rulsseaux is a general foreman at Chev¬ 
rolet in North Tarrytown. . . . and 
Greg Hofmann is with Systems Technol¬ 
ogy at Princeton, while Teruhisa Kuroda 
is at National Computer Analysts in the 
same town. 

“Bobby Williamson is with McDon¬ 
nell Aircraft in St. Louis. . . . Janies 

Day in Cambridge 


Hofmann says that the reunion “sounds 
great” and offers the excellent sugges¬ 
tion that “Zeiders buy everybody 
a drink.” Hear that, Glen? Send in your 
card! . . . Bobby Muh hopes that the 
class will “elect a new secretary to re¬ 
place the present incompetent individ¬ 
ual!” . . . Reunion Committee members 
Ralph Alter, Larry Bishoff, A1 Bufferd, 
A1 Oppenheim, Dave Packer, Dick 
Sampson, Gerry Stephenson and Glen 
Zeiders will be dusting off the welcome 
mat. If all of the 64 people who have in¬ 
dicated attendance come to Chatham 
Bars, we should have a fine old time, but 
we want more. So will the rest of you 
please get moving and write us your 
plans. Personally, I think it will be ter¬ 
rific to see the gang again and all the 
better to do it at the delightful Chatham 
Bars Inn. Hope to see most of you there. 
In the meantime, watch this column for 
further news about further plans by the 
Reunion Committee. Kindest regards, 
Phil Beach.” 

Mario Rathle writes that he is now 
working for the International Division of 
Fenwal Corporation. Mario has been 
doing extensive traveling for Fenwal 
throughout Europe but has still found 
time to work on a master’s in business 
administration at Babson Institute. Mario 
hopes to finish within the next two years. 

. . . My apologies to Jack Felian and 
Seymour Rubenslein. Because of travel 
last March and April, I missed acknowl¬ 
edging their letters. Sey and Sylvia 
now have a son, Marc Elliot, born 22 
February 1963. The Rubensteins are 
living in Anaheim, Calif. Jack was mar¬ 
ried in December, 1962, to Madeline 
Snyder. Jack and Madeline reside in San 
Bernardino, Calif. I hope everyone will 
advise me of any changes during the past 
year. Please note my new address and 
try to drop a line this month.—Robert A. 
Muh, Secretary, 165 W. 66th Street. (7R) 
New York 23, NY. 

’62 

Who will be the first person in the 
class to break the ice and write to me in 
1964? The lucky man is guaranteed 
three full lines of print in The Review. 
For the present, I will mention the few 
bits of information that have fallen on 
my anxious ears. Ronald DiGregorio, 
VIII, who was president of the Rocket 
.Society while at M.I.T., is now working 
for Raytheon in Boston. . . . Dr. Ralph 
R. Rumcr, Jr., I, is an associate professor 
of civil engineering at State University 
of New York at Buffalo. He taught at 
Rutgers in New Jersey previously. Dr. 
James J. Burke, Jr., V, is working at 
Chemstrand Research Center in Dur¬ 
ham. N. C., as a research chemist. . . . 
Jan Hyde, I, is now working and living 
in San Francisco but as yet I have not 
been able to determine the name of the 
company. ... I heard that Curt Huff¬ 
man, VI and his wife have been blessed 
with another child, but I have not re¬ 
ceived any further details yet.—Jerry 
Katell, Secretary, Stanford Business 
School, Palo Alto, Calif. 
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SAVE THE DATE! 

June 15, 1964 

It’s Alumni Day again, with tours 
and laboratory demonstrations, 
luncheon under tents in the Great 
Court with President Stratton and 
your other fellow Alumni, a pre¬ 
sentation of some exciting new de¬ 
velopments, social hour on the 
West Mall, dinner in Rockwell 
Cage, and Arthur Fiedler leading 
the Boston Pops Orchestra in 
Kresge Auditorium. It’s a day you 
will remember. 


Send your reservation earlv! It will be in the mail by the end ot March. 

•' * * 
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Further information may be obtained from 


HOECHST-UHDE CORPORATION 

350 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 

8204 Empire State Bldg. 
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The Typical G-R Instrument 

This is the Type 1806 -A Electronic Voltmeter 




electronic 

VOLTMETER 


It includes design features not found in any other commercial voltmeter. 

It has been assembled by one craftsman ... not on an assembly-line. 

It has been painstakingly calibrated and tested. It is mechanically sound and 

built to take abuse. It has convenient controls and a large readout. 

It is sensibly housed in a practical, usable case.* 

It has a dc-to-1500-Mc range. Basic accuracy is =*=2% of readin g. 

It has so much feedback in its dc circuits that rundown in g m to half its initial value 

■v will not affect instrument calibration. 


It carries a full two-year warranty. 
It meets or exceeds all of its published 
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specifications .. . will probably 
continue to do so after five, ten, 
or even twenty years'use. 

It is reasonably priced at $490. 


j ! This is the typical GR instrument, 
f ,'V built with the kind of thought 
l J ) and the thoroughness you’ve 

come to expect from us 
since 1915. 


*Flip-t1lt case Patent No. 2,966,257 
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GENERAL RADIO COMPANY 


WEST CONCORD, MASSACHUSETTS 


HEW YORK, N.Y. CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA WASHIHGTOH, D.C. SYRACUSE DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES ORLANOD, FLA. CLEVELAND 


IN CANADA Toronto - Montreal 


IN EUROPE: General Radio Overseas. Zurich. Switzerland 




